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It  was  the  poor  schoolmaster.  No  other  than  the  poor 
schoolmaster.  Scarcely  less  moved  and  surprised  by  his 
sight  of  the  child  than  she  had  been  on  recognizing  him,  he 
stood  fora  moment  silent  and  confounded  by  his  unexpected 
apparition,  without  even  the  presence  of  mind  to  raise  her 
from  the  ground. 

But  quickly  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  threw  down 
his  stick  and  book,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  beside  her, 
endeavored  by  such  simple  means  as  occurred  to  him,  to 
restore  her  to  herself;  and  implored  her  with  many  endear¬ 
ing  expressions  to  speak  to  him,  were  it  only  a  word. 

“She  is  quite  exhausted,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  glancing 
upward  into  his  face.  “  You  have  taxed  her  powers  too 
far,  friend.” 

“  She  is  perishing  of  want,”  rejoined  the  old  man.  “  I  i 
never  thought  how  weak  and  ill  she  was,  till  now.”  ! 

Casting  a  look  upon  him,  half-reproachful  and  half-corn-  ; 
passionate,  the  schoolmaster  took  the  child  in  ins  arms,  and  | 
bidding  the  old  man  gather  up  her  little  basket  and  follow  I 
him  directly,  bore  her  away  at  his  utmost  speed.  ' 

There  was  a  small  inn  within  sight,  to  which  it  would  [ 
seem  he  had  been  directing  his  steps  when  so  unexpectedly  I 
over  taken.  Toward  this  place  he  hurried  with  his  uncon-  ' 
scious  burden,  and  rushing  into  the  kitchen,  and  calling  upon  | 
the  company  there  assembled  to  make  way  for  God's  sake,  | 
deposited  it  upon  a  chair  before  the  lire.  j 

The  company,  who  rose  in  confusion  upon  the  school-  | 
master’s  entrance,  did  as  people  usually  do  under  such  cir-  ! 
cumstances.  Every  body  called  for  his  or  her  favorite  i 
remedy,  which  nobody  brought ;  each  cried  fur  more  air,  i 
at  the  same  time  caret^ully  excluding  what  air  there  was,  by  < 
closing^ound  the  object  of  sympathy ;  and  all  wondered 
why  somebody  eUe  did  n’t  do,  what  it  never  appeared  to 
occur  to  them  might  be  done  by  themselves.  i 

The  landlady,  however,  who  possessed  more  readiness  : 
and  activity  than  any  of  them,  and  who  had  withal  a  quick-  | 
er  perception  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  soon  came  running 
in  with  a  little  hot  brandy  and  water,  followed  hy  her  ser-  I 
vant  girl,  carrying  vinegar,  hartshorn,  and  smelling-salts,  ' 
and  such  other  restoratives ;  which  being  duly  administered 
recovered  the  child  so  far  as  to  enable  her  to  thank  them 
in  a  faint  voice,  and  to  extend  her  hand  to  the  poor  school-  i 
master,  who  stood,  with  an  anxious  face,  hard  by.  With-  I 
out  suffering  her  to  speak  another  word,  or  so  much  as  to  i 
mir  a  finger  any  more,  the  women  straightway  carried  her 
olf  to  bed ;  and  having  covered  her  up  warm,  bathed  her  | 
cold  feet,  and  wrapped  them  in  flannel,  they  despatched  a  ^ 
messenger  for  a  doctor.  i 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  red-nosed  gentleman  with  a  great 
bunch  of  seals  dangling  below  a  waistcoat  of  ribbed  black 
satin,  arrived  with  all  speed,  and  taking  his  seat  by  the  bed-  i 
side  of  poor  Nell,  drew  out  his  watch,  and  felt  her  pulse 
again,  and  while  he  did  so,  h«  eyed  the  half-emptied  wine-  j 
glass  as  if  in  profound  abstraction. 

“  I  should  give  her—”  said  the  doctor  at  length,  “  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  every  now  and  then,  of  hot  brandy  and  water.” 

“  Why,  that ’s  exactly  what  we ’ve  done,  sir !  ”  said  the 
delighted  landlady. 

<*  I  should  also,”  observed  the  doctor,  who  had  passed  the  | 
foot-bath  on  the  stairs,  “  I  should  also,”  said  the  doctor,  in 
the  voice  of  an  oracle,  “  put  her  feet  in  hot  water,  and  wrap 
them  up  in  flannel.  1  should  likewise,”  said  the  doctor  with 
increased  solemnity,  “  give  her  something  light  for  sup¬ 
per — ’the  wing  of  a  roasted  fowl  now—’* 
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“  Why  goodness  gracious  me,  sir,  it ’s  cooking  at  the 
kitchen  fire  this  instant !  ”  cried  the  landlady.  And  so  in¬ 
deed  it  was,  for  the  schoolmaster  bad  ordered  it  to  be  put 
down,  and  it  was  getting  on  so  well  that  the  doctor  might 
have  smelt  it  if  he  had  tried — perhaps  he  did. 

“  You  may  then,”  said  the  doctor,  rising  gravely,  “give 
her  a  glass  o(  hot-inulled  port-wine,  if  she  likes  wine — ” 

“  And  a  toa.<»t,  sir  1  ”  suggested  the  landlady. 

“  Ay,”  said  the  doctor,”  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  makes 
a  dignified  confes-sion.  “  And  a  toast— of  bread.  But  be 
very  particular  to  make  it  of  bread,  if  you  please  ma’am.” 

With  which  parting  injunction,  slowly  and  portentously 
delivered,  the  doctor  departed,  leaving  the  whole  house  in 
admiration  of  that  wi.-alom  which  tallied  so  closely  with 
their  own.  Every  body  said  he  was  a  very  shrewd  doctor 
indeed,  and  knew  perfectly  what  people’s  constitutions 
were  ;  which  there  appears  some  reason  to  suppose  he 
did. 

While  the  supper  was  preparing,  the  child  fell  into  a  re¬ 
freshing  sleep,  from  which  they  were  obliged  to  rouse  her 
when  it  was  ready.  As  she  evinced  extraonlinary  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  learning  that  her  grandfather  was  below  stairs,  and 
was  greatly  troubled  at  the  thought  of  their  being  apart,  he 
took  his  supper  with  her.  Finding  her  still  very  restless 
on  this  head,  they  made  him  up  a  bed  in  an  inner  room,  to 
which  he  presently  retired.  The  key  of  this  chamber  hap¬ 
pened  bv  good  fortune  to  be  on  that  side  of  the  door  which 
wa.s  in  Nell’s  room  ;  she  turned  it  on  him  when  the  land¬ 
lady  had  withdrawn,  and  crept  to  bed  again  with  a  thankful 
heart. 

The  schoolmaster  sat  for  a  long  time  smoking  his  pipe  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  which  was  now  deserted,  thinking,  with  a 
very  happy  face,  on  the  fortunate  chance  which  hud  brought 
him  so  opportunely  to  the  child’s  assistance,  and  parrying, 
as  well  as  in  his  simple  way  he  could,  the  inquisitive  cross 
examination  of  the  landlady,  who  had  a  great  curiosity  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  every  particular  of  Nell’s  life  and 
history.  The  poor  schoolma-ster  was  so  open-hearted,  and 
so  little  versed  in  the  most  ordinary  cunning  or  deceit,  that 
she  could  not  have  failed  to  succeed  in  the  first  five  minutes, 
but  that  he  happened  to  be  unac((uainted  with  what  she 
wished  to  know  ;  and  so  he  told  her.  The  landlady,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  which  she  considered 
an  ingenious  evasion  of  the  question,  rejoined  that  he  had 
his  reasons  of  course.  Heaven  forbid  that  she  should  wish 
to  pry  into  the  aft'airs  of  her  customers,  which  indeed  were 
no  business  of  hers,  who  had  so  many  of  her  own.  2:8he  had 
merely  asked  a  civil  ipiestion,  and  to  be  sure  she  knew  it 
w’ould  meet  with  a  civil  answer.  She  was  quite  satisfied — 
quite.  .She  had  rather  perhaps  that  he  would  have  said  at 
once  that  he  did  n’t  choose  to  be  communicative,  because 
that  w'ould  have  been  plain  and  intelligible.  However,  she 
had  no  right  to  be  oflended  of  course.  He  was  the  best 
judge,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  say  what  he  pleased ;  no¬ 
body  could  dispute  that  for  a  moment.  Oh  dear,  no ! 

“I  assure  you,  my  goo<l  lady,”  said  the  mild  schoolmaster, 
“  that  I  have  told  you  the  plain  truth — as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  have  told  you  the  truth.” 

"  Why  then,  I  do  believe  you  are  in  earnest,”  rejoined 
the  landlady,  with  ready  gooil  humor,  “  and  I ’m  very  sorry 
I  have  teazed  you.  But  curiosity,,  you  know,  is  the  curse 
of  our  sex,  and  that ’s  the  fact.” 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head,  as  if  he  thought  the 
curse  sometimes  involved  the  other  sex  likewise  ;  but  he 
was  prevented  from  making  any  remark  to  that  effect,  if  he 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  do  so,  by  the  soholmaster’s  re¬ 
joinder. 

“  You  should  question  me  for  half-a-dozen  hours  at  a  sit¬ 
ting,  and  welcome,  and  i  would  answer  you  patiealy  for  the 
kindness  of  heart  you  h../e  shown  to-night,  if  I  could,”  ha 
■aid.  “  As  it  is,  please  to  take  care  of  her  in  the  morning. 
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and  |pt  me  know  early  how  she  is  ;  and  to  understand  that 
I  am  paymaster  for  the  three.” 

So,  parting  with  them  on  most  friendly  terms,  not  the  less 
cordial  perhaps  for  this  la.st  direction,  the  schoolmaster 
went  to  his  bed,  and  the  host  and  hosters  to  theirs. 

The  report  in  the  morning  was,  that  the  child  was  l)etter, 
was  extremely  weak,  and  would  at  least  require  a  day’s 
rest,  and  careful  nursing,  before  she  could  proceed  upon  her 
journey.  The  schoolmaster  received  this  communication 
with  perfect  cheerfulness,  observing  that  he  had  a  day  to 
spare — two  days  for  that  matter — and  couUi  very  well  af¬ 
ford  to  wait.  As  the  patient  was  to  sit  up  in  the  evening, 
he  appointed  to  vi.sit  her  in  her  room  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
rambling  out  with  his  book,  did  not  return  till  the  hour 
arrived. 

Nell  could  not  help  weeping  when  they  were  left  alone  ; 
whereat,  and  at  sight  of  her  pale  face  and  wasted  figure, 
the  simple  schoolmaster  shed  a  few  tears  himself,  at  the 
mm*  time  showing  in  very  energetic  language  how  fooilsh 
it  was  to  do  so,  and  how  very  easily  it  could  be  avoided,  if 
one  tried. 

**  It  makes  me  unhappy  even  in  the  mid.st  of  all  this  kind¬ 
ness,”  said  the  child,  ‘‘  to  think  that  we  should  be  a  burden 
U|)on  you.  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  I  If  I  had  not  met 
you  so  far  from  home,  I  must  have  died,  and  he  would  have 
been  left  alone.” 

"We  ’ll  not  talk  about  dying,”  said  the  schoolmaster; 
"  and  as  to  burdens,  I  have  made  my  fortune  since  you 
slept  at  my  cottage.” 

"Indeed  ?”  cried  the  child, joyfully. 

"  Oh  yes  ”  returned  h'^r  friend.  "  I  have  been  appointed 
clerk  and  schoolma.ster  to  a  village  a  long  way  from  here 
— and  a  long  way  from  the  old  one  as  you  may  suppose — 
at  five-and-thirty  pounds  a-year.  Five-and-thirty  pounds  !” 

"  I  am  very  glad,”  said  the  child — “so  very,  very  glad.” 

"  I  am  on  my  way  there  now,”  resumed  the  schoolmaster. 
"  They  allowed  me  the  stage-coach  hire — outside  stage¬ 
coach  hire  all  the  way.  Bless  you,  they  grudge  me  nothing' 
Bat  as  the  time  at  which  I  am  expected  there,  left  me  am¬ 
ple  leisure,  I  determined  to  walk  instead.  How  glad  I  am, 
to  think  I  did  so  !  ” 

"  How  glad  should  we  be  !  ’* 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  moving  restlessly  in 
his  chair,  “  certainly,  that ’s  very  true.  But  you — where 
are  you  going,  where  are  you  coming  from,  what  have  you 
been  doing  since  you  left  me,  what  had  y  u  been  doing 
before  I  Now  teil  me— do  tell  me.  I  know  very  little  of 
the  world,  and  jierhaps  you  are  better  fitted  to  advise  me 
in  its  affairs  than  I  am  qualified  to  give  advice  to  you ;  but 
I  am  very  sincere,  and  I  have  a  reason  (you  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  it)  for  loving  you.  I  have  felt  since  that  time  as  if 
my  love  for  him  who  died,  had  been  tran.sferred  to  you  who 
stood  beside  his  bed.  If  this  ”  he  added,  looking  upward, 
“  is  the  beautiful  creation  that  springs  from  a.shes,  let  its 
peace  prosper  with  me,  as  I  deal  tenderly  and  compas¬ 
sionately  with  this  young  child  !  ” 

The  plain,  frank  kindness  of  the  honest  schoolmaster,  the 
affectionate  earnestness  of  his  speech  and  manner,  and  the 
truth  which  was  stamped  upon  his  every  word  and  look, 
gave  the  child  a  confidence  in  him,  which  the  utmost  arts 
of  treachery  and  dissimulation  could  never  have  awakened 
in  her  breast.  She  told  him  all — that  they  had  no  friend  or 
relative — that  she  had  fled  with  the  old  man,  to  save  him 
from  a  mad-house  and  all  the  miseries  he  dreaded — that  she 
was  flying  now  to  save  him  from  himself — and  that  she 
sought  an  asylum  in  some  remote  and  primitive  place, 
where  the  temptation  before  which  he  fell  would  never  en¬ 
ter,  and  her  late  sorrows  and  distresses  could  have  no  place. 

The  schoolmaster  heard  her  with  astonishment.  “  This 
child !”  he  thought — "  Has  this  child  heroically  persevered, 
under  all  doubts  and  dangers,  struggled  with  poverty  and 
suffering,  upheld  and  sustained  by  strong  affection  and  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude  alone  1  And  yet  the  world  is 
full  of  such  heroism.  Have  I  yet  to  learn  that  the  hardest 
and  best  borne  trials  are  those  which  are  never  chronicled 
in  any  earthly  record,  and  are  suffered  every  day  1  And 
should  I  be  surprised  to  hear  the  story  of  this  child  1  ” 

What  more  he  thought  or  said  matters  not.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  Nell  and  her  grandfather  should  accompany 
him  to  the  village  whither  he  was  bound,  and  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  find  them  some  humble  occupation  by  which 
they  could  subsist.  "  We  shall  be  sure  to  succe^,”  said 


the  schoolmaster,  heartily.  "  The  cause  is  too  good  a  one 
to  fail.” 

They  arranged  to  proceed  upon  their  journey  next  evening, 
as  a  stage  wagon,  which  travelled  for  some  distance  on  the 
same  road  as  they  must  take,  would  stop  at  the  inn  to 
change  horses,  and  the  driver,  for  a  small  annuity,  would 
give  Nell  a  place  inside.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck  when 
the  wagon  came,  and  in  due  time  it  rolled  away,  with  the 
child  comfortably  bestowed  among  the  softer  packages,  her 
grandfather  aud  the  whoolmaster  walking  on  beside  the 
driver,  and  the  landlady  and  all  the  good  folks  of  the  inn 
screaming  out  their  good  wishes  and  farewells. 

What  a  soothing,  luxurious,  drowsy  way  of  travelling  to 
be  inside  that  slowly-moving  mountain,  listening  to  the  tink¬ 
ling  of  the  horses’  bells,  the  occasionalsmacking  of  the  cart¬ 
er’s  whip,  the  smooth  rolling  of  the  great  broad  wheels,  the 
rattle  of  the  harness,  the  cheery  good-nights  of  passing  trav¬ 
ellers  jogging  past  on  little  short -stepping  horses — all  made 
pleasantly  indistinct  by  the  thick  awning,  which  seemed 
made  for  lazy  listening  under,  till  one  fell  asleep  !  The 
very  going  to  sleep,  still  with  an  indistinct  idea,  as  the  head 
jogged  to  and  fro  upon  the  pillow',  of  moving  onward  with 
no  trouble  or  fatigue,  and  hearing  all  these  sounds  like 
dreamy  music,  lulling  to  the  senses — and  the  slow  waking 
up,  and  finding  one’s  self  staring  out  through  the  breezy 
curtain,  half  opened  in  the  front,  far  up  into  the  cold,  bright 
sky,  with  its  countless  stars,  and  downward  at  the  driver’s 
lantern,  dancing  on  like  its  namesake  Jack  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  sideways  at  the  dark,  grim  trees,  and  for¬ 
ward  at  the  long,  bare  road  rising  up,  up,  up,  until  it  stopped 
abruptly  at  a  sharp,  high  ridge,  as  if  there  were  no  more 
road,  and  all  beyond  w’as  sky — and  the  stopping  at  the  inn 
to  bait,  and  being  helped  out,  and  going  into  a  room  with 
fire  and  candles,  and  winking  very  much,  and  being  agree¬ 
ably  reminded  that  the  n?ght  was  cold,  and  anxious  for  very 
comfort’s  sake  to  think  it  colder  than  it  was! — What  a  de¬ 
licious  journey  was  that  journey  in  the  wagon  ! 

Then  the  going  on  again — so  fresh  at  first,  and  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  so  sleepy.  The  waking  from  a  sound  nap  as  the 
mail  came  dashing  past  like  a  highway  comet,  with  gleam¬ 
ing  lamps  and  rattling  hoofs,  and  visions  of  a  guard  behind, 
standing  up  to  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  of  a  gf  ntleman  in  a 
fur  cap  opening  his  eyes  and  looking  wild  and  stupified — 
the  stopping  at  the  turnpike  where  the  man  was  gone  to 
bed,  and  knocking  at  the  door  until  he  answered  with  a 
smothered  shout  from  under  the  bed-clothes  in  the  little 
room  above,  where  the  faint  light  was  burning,  and  present¬ 
ly  came  down,  night-capped  and  shivering,  to  throw  the 
gate  wide  open,  and  wish  all  wagons  off  the  road  except  by 
day.  The  cold,  sharp  interval  between  night  and  morn¬ 
ing — the  distant  streak  of  light  widening  and  spreading,  aud 
turning  from  grey  to  white,  and  from  white  to  yellow,  and 
from  yellow  to  burning  red — the  presence  of  day,  with  all 
its  cheerfulness  and  life — men  and  horses  at  the  plough — 
birds  in  the  trees  and  hedges,  and  boys  in  solitary  fialds 
frightening  them  away  with  rattles.  The  coming  to  a 
town — people  busy  in  the  market — light  carts  and  chaises 
round  the  tavern  yard — tradesmen  standing  at  their  doors — 
men  running  horses  up  and  down  the  street  for  sale — pigs 
plunging  and  grunting  in  the  dirty  distance,  getting  off  with 
long  strings  on  their  legs,  running  into  clean  chemists’  shops 
and  being  di.slodged  with  brooms  by  ’prentices — the  night 
coach  changing  horses — the  passengers  cheerless,  cold, 
ugly,  and  discontented,  with  three  months’  grow  th  of  hair 
in  one  night — the  coachman  fresh  as  from  a  bandbox,  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  by  contrast — so  much  bustle,  so  many 
things  in  motion,  such  a  variety  of  incidents  ! — when  W'as 
there  a  journey  with  so  many  delights  as  that  journey  in  the 
wagon  1 

Sometimes  walking  for  a  mile  or  two  while  her  grand¬ 
father  rode  inside,  and  sometimes  even  prevailing  upon  the 
schoolmaster  to  take  her  place  and  lie  down  to  rest,  Nell 
travelled  on  very  happily  until  they  come  to  a  large  town, 
where  the  wagon  stopped,  and  where  they  spent  a  night. — 
They  passed  a  large  church,  and  in  the  streets  were  a  num¬ 
ber  ef  old  houses,  built  of  a  kind  of  earth  or  plaster,  crossed 
and  recrossed  in  a  great  many  directions  with  black  beams, 
which  gave  ihem  a  remarkable  and  very  ancient  look.  The 
doors,  too,  were  arched  and  low,  some  with  oaken  portals 
and  quaint  benches,  where  the  former  inhabitants  had  sat 
on  summers  evenings.  The  windows  are  latticed  in  little 
diamond  panes,  that  seemed  to  wink  and  blink  upon  the 
passengers  as  if  they  were  dim  of  sight.  They  had  long 
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itiace  got  clear  of  the  smoke  and  turnaces,  except  in  one  or  | 
two  solitary  instances,  where  a  factory  planted  among  tielils  , 
withered  the  space  about  it,  like  a  burning  mountain.  When  i 
they  had  passed  through  this  town,  they  entered  again  upon  I 
the  country,  and  began  to  draw  near  their  place  of  destina-  I 
tion.  I 

It  was  not  so  near,  however,  but  that  they  spent  another 
night  upon  the  read  ;  nut  that  their  doing  so  was  quite  an 
act  of  necessity,  but  that  the  schoolmaster,  when  they  ap¬ 
proached  within  a  few  miles  of  his  village,  had  a  Hdgety 
sense  of  his  dignity  as  the  new  clerk,  and  was  unwilling  to  . 
make  his  entry  in  dusty  shoes  and  travel-disordered  dress.  > 
It  was  a  fine,  clear  autumn  morning  when  they  came  upon 
the  scene  of  his  promotion,  and  stopped  to  contemplate  its 
beauties.  ■ 

“  8ee,  here ’s  the  church  !”  cried  the  delighted  school¬ 
master,  in  alow  voice  ;  “and  that  old  building  close  beside  ! 
it  is  the  school- house,  I  ’ll  be  sworn.  Five-aiid-thirty  pounds 
a  year  in  this  beautiful  place !  ”  I 

They  admired  every  thing — the  old  grey  porch,  the  mul-  j 
lioiied  windows,  the  venerable  grave-stones  dotting  the 
green  church-yard,  the  ancient  tower,  the  very  weather-  | 
cock  ;  the  brown  thatched  roofs  of  cottage,  barn  and  home-  , 
stead  peeping  from  among  the  trees ;  the  stream  that  rippled 
by  the  distant  watermill ;  the  blue  Welch  mountains  far 
away.  It  was  for  such  a  spot  the  child  had  wearied  in  the  j 
dense,  dark,  miserable  haunts  of  labor  Upon  her  bed  of 
ashes,  and  amidst  the  sijualid  horrors  through  which  they 
had  forced  their  way,  visions  of  such  scenes — beautiful,  in-  ^ 
deed,  but  not  more  beautiful  than'  this  sweet  reality — had  , 
been  always  present  to  her  mind.  They  had  seemed  to  ; 
melt  into  a  dim,  an  airy  distance,  as  the  pro^pect  of  ever  , 
beholding  them  again  grew  fainter  ;  but,  us  they  receded, 
she  had  loved  and  panted  for  them  more.  j 

“  I  must  leave  you  somewhere  for  a  few  minutes,”  said  ' 
the  schoolmaster,  at  length  breaking  the  silence  into  which 
they  had  fallen  in  their  gladness.  “  1  have  a  letter  to  pre-  i 
sent,  and  inquiries  to  make,  you  know.  Where  shall  I  take  ' 
you  ?  To  the  little  inn  yonder  1  ”  , 

“  Let  us  wait  here,”  rejoined  Nell.  “  The  gate  is  open. 
We  will  sit  in  the  church  porch  till  you  come  back.”  , 

*•  A  good  place,  too,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  disencum-  . 
bering  himself  of  his  portmanteau,  and  placing  it  on  the  I 
stone  seat.  “  Be  sure  that  I  come  back  with  good  news,  | 
and  am  not  long  gone.” 

So  the  happy  schoolmaster  put  on  a  bran-new  pair  of 
gloves  which  he  had  carried  in  a  little  parcel  in  his  pocket 
all  the  way,  and  hurried  off,  full  of  ardor  and  excitement,  i 

The  child  watched  him  from  the  porch  until  the  inter-  i 
vening  foliage  hid  him  from  her  view,  and  then  stepped  ' 
softly  out  into  the  old  church-yard — so  solemn  and  quiet 
that  every  rustle  of  her  dress  upon  the  fallen  leaves,  which 
strewed  the  pith  and  made  her  footstejis  noiseless,  seemed 
an  invasion  of  its  silence.  It  was  a  very  aged,  ghostly 
place  :  the  church  had  been  built  many  hundred  years,  and  ' 
had  once  had  a  convent  or  monastery  attached,  for  arches 
ill  ruins,  remains  of  oriel  windows,  and  fragments  of  black-  i 
ened  walls,  were  yet  standing ;  while  other  portions  of  the 
old  building,  which  had  crumbled  away  and  fallen  down, 
were  mingled  with  the  church-yard  earth  and  overgrown 
with  grass,  as  if  they  too  claimed  a  burying-place  and 
sought  to  mix  their  ashes  with  the  du>t  of  men.  Hard  by 
these  gravestones  of  dead  years,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
ruin  which  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  render  habitable  i 
in  modern  times,  were  two  small  dwellings  with  sunken  • 
windows  and  oaken  doors,  fast  hastening  to  decay,  empty 
and  desolate. 

Upon  these  tenements  the  attention  of  the  chiUl  became 
exclusively  riveted.  She  knew  not  why.  The  church,  the 
ruin,  the  antiquated  graves,  had  equal  claims  at  least  upon  : 
a  atranger’s  thoughts,  but  from  the  moment  when  her  eyes  , 
first  rested  on  these  two  dwellings  she  could  turn  to  nothing  | 
else.  Even  when  she  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  inclosure  . 
and,  returning  to  the  porch,  sat  pensively  wailing  for  there  1 
friend,  she  took  her  station  where  she  could  still  look  up  to 
them,  and  felt  as  il  fascinated  toward  that  spot.  j 

CHAPTER  XLVIL  | 

Kit’s  mother  and  the  single  gentleman — upon  whose  track  | 
it  is  expedient  to  follow  with  hurried  steps,  lest  this  history  ; 
should  be  chargeable  with  inconstancy,  and  the  oHence  of  j 
leaving  its  characters  in  situations  of  uncertainty  and  doub  i 


— Kit’s  mother  and  the  single  gentleman,  speeding  onward 
in  the  post-chaise  and  four,  whose  departure  from  the  No¬ 
tary's  door  we  have  already  wiinesoed,  soon  left  the  town 
behind  them,  and  struck  tire  from  the  dints  of  the  broad 
highway. 

The  good  woman,  being  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
novelty  of  her  situation,  and  certain  maternal  apprehensions 
that  perhaps  by  this  time  little  Jacob,  or  the  baby,  or  both, 
had  fallen  into  the  fire,  or  tumbled  down  stairs,  or  had  l>eeii 
squeezed  behind  the  doors,  or  had  scalded  their  windpipes 
in  endavoriug  to  allay  their  thirst  at  the  spouts  of  teakettles, 
preserved  an  unea.sy  silence  ;  and  meeting  from  the  win¬ 
dow  the  eyes  of  turnpike  men,  omnibus-ilnvers,  and  others, 
felt  in  the  dignity  of  her  po.-ilioii  like  a  mourner  at  a  fune¬ 
ral,  w  ho,  not  being  afllicled  by  the  lo>8  of  the  departed,  re¬ 
cognizes  his  every-day  acquaintance  from  the  window  cf 
the  mourning-coach,  but  is  constrained  to  preserve  a  decent 
solemnity,  and  the  appearance  of  being  indifferent  to  all  ex¬ 
ternal  objects. 

To  have  been  indiflerent  to  the  r«mpanionship  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  gentleman  would  have  been  tantamount  to  being  gifted 
with  nerves  of  steel.  Never  did  chaise  inclose,  or  horses 
draw,  such  a  restless  gentleman  as  he.  He  never  sat  in  the 
same  position  for  two  minutes  together,  but  was  perpetually 
tossing  his  arms  and  legs  about,  pulling  up  the  sashes  and 
letting  them  violently  down,  or  thrusting  his  head  out  of 
one  window  or  draw  it  in  again  and  thrust  it  out  of  another 
He  curried  in  his  pocket,  too,  a  fire-box  of  mysterious  and 
unknown  construction  ;  and  as  sure  as  ever  Kit’s  mother 
closed  her  eyes,  so  surely — whisk,  rattle,  fizz — there  was 
the  single  gentleman  consulting  his  watch  by  a  tiame  of 
fire,  and  letting  the  sparks  fall  down  among  the  straw  as  if 
there  were  now  no  such  thing  as  a  possibility  of  himsidf 
and  Kit’s  mother  being  roasted  alive  before  the  boys  could 
stop  their  horses.  Whenever  they  halted  to  change,  there  he 
was — out  of  the  carriage  without  letting  down  the  steps,  bust 
ling  about  the  inn  yard  like  a  lighted  cracker,  pulling  out 
his  watch  by  lamplight  and  forgelliug  to  look  at  it  before  he 
put  it  up  again,  and  in  short  eommitting  ao  many  extrava¬ 
gancies  that  Kit's  mother  was  quite  afraid  of  him.  Then, 
when  the  horses  were  to,  in  he  came  like  a  Harlequin,  and 
before  they  had  gtme  a  mile,  out  came  the  watch  and  the 
fire-box  together,  and  Kit’s  mother  was  wide  awake  again, 
with  no  hope  of  a  wink  of  sleep  for  that  stage. 

“  Are  you  comfortable  !”  the  single  gentleman  would  say 
after  one  of  these  exploits,  turning  sharply  round. 

“  t^uite,  sir,  thank  you.” 

“  Are  you  sure  ]  An't  you  cold  ?” 

“It  is  a  little  chilly,  sir,”  Kit's  mother  w’ould  reply. 

“  I  knew  it !”  cried  the  single  gentleman,  letting  down 
one  of  the  front  glasses.  “  J*he  wants  some  brandy  and  wa¬ 
ter!  Of  course  she  does.  How  could  1  forget  it  ?  Halloo! 
Stop  at  the  next  inn,  and  call  out  for  a  gloss  of  hot  brandy 
and  water.” 

It  was  in  vain  for  Kit's  mother  to  protest  that  she  stood  in 
need  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  single  gentleman  was  in¬ 
exorable  ;  and  whenever  he  had  exhausted  all  other  inodes 
and  fa.shion8  of  restlessness,  it  invariably  occurred  to  him 
that  Kit's  mother  wanted  brandy  and  W’ater. 

In  this  way  they  travelled  on  until  near  midnight,  when 
they  stopped  to  supper,  for  which  meal  the  single  gentle¬ 
man  ordered  every  thing  eatable  that  the  honse  contained  ; 
and  because  Kit’s  mother  did  n’t  eat  every  thing  at  once, 
and  eat  it  ail,  he  took  it  into  hi.s  head  that  she  must  be  ill. 

“  You  ’re  faint,”  said  the  single  gentleman,  who  did 
nothing  himself  but  walk  about  the  room.  “  I  see  what  ’a 
the  matter  with  you,  ma’am.  You  ’re  faint.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,  1  ’m  not  indeed.” 

“  I  know  you  are.  1  ’m  sure  of  it.  I  drag  this  poor  wo¬ 
man  from  the  liosom  of  her  family  at  a  minute’a  notice, 
and  she  goes  on  getting  fainter  and  fainter  before  my  eyes. 

I ’m  a  pretty  fellow  !  How  many  children  have  you  got, 
ma’am  1  ” 

“  Two,  sir,  besides  Kit.’* 

“  Boys,  ma’am  I  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Are  they  christened  T  ” 

“  Only  half  baptised  as  yet,  sir.” 

“  I ’m  godfather  to  both  of ’em.  Remember  that,  if  you 
please  ma’am.  You  had  better  have  same  mulled  wine.” 

“  I  could  n’t  touch  a  drop  indeed,  sir.” 

“  You  must,”  said  the  single  gentleman.  “I  see  you 
want  it.  1  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before.” 
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]mnH>diately  flyini;  to  thr  bell,  and  calling  tor  mulled 
wine  as  impetuouslv  aa  if  it  had  been  wanted  for  instant 
use  in  the  recovery  of  ao'ne  person  apparently  drowned,  the 
single  gentleman  made  Kit’s  motiw  r  swallow  a  bumper  of 
it  at  such  a  high  temperature  that  ilie  tears  ran  down  her  ; 
face,  and  then  hustled  her  off  to  th<  chaise  again,  where —  j 
not  impoasihly  from  the  etiects  of  this  agreeable  sedative —  ] 
she  soon  became  insensible  to  his  restlessness,  and  fell  fast  I 
asleep.  Nor  were  the  happy  eflects  of  this  prescription  of  | 
a  transitory  nature,  a.s,  notwithstanding  that  the  distance  i 
was  greater,  and  the  journey  longer,  than  the  single  gentle-  ' 
man  had  anticipated,  she  did  not  awake  until  it  was  broad 
day,  and  they  were  clattering  over  the  pavements  of  a  town.  i 
“This  is  the  place  !’’  cried  her  companion,  letting  down  ; 
all  the  glasses  “  Drive  to  the  wax-work  !  ’’  j 

The  boy  on  the  wheeler  touched  hts  hat,  and  setting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  to  the  end  that  they  might  go  in  brilliantly,  all 
four  broke  into  a  smart  canter,  and  dashed  through  the  ' 
streets  with  a  noise  that  brought  the  good  folks  wondering  i 
to  their  doors  and  window’s,  and  drowned  the  sober  voices  | 
of  the  tpwn  clocks  as  they  chimed  out  half  past  eight.  They 
drove  up  to  a  door  round  which  a  crowd  of  persons  were 
collected,  and  there  stopped. 

“What’s  this  1”  said  the  single  gentleman,  thrusting  out  | 
bis  head.  “  Is  any  thing  the  matter  here  1  ’* 

“A  wedding,  sir,  a  wedding!”  cried  several  voices. —  ; 
“  Hurrah  !  ” 

The  single  gentleman,  rather  bewildered  by  finding  him-  i 
■elf  the  centre  of  this  noisy  throng,  alighted  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  of  the  postilions,  anu  handed  out  Kit’s 
mother,  at  sight  of  whom  the  populace  cried  out,  “Here  *s  - 
another  wedding  !  ”  and  roared  and  leaped  for  joy. 

“The  world  has  gone  rnad,  I  think,”  said  the  single  gen¬ 
tleman,  pressing  through  the  concourse  with  his  supposed 
bride.  “Stand  hack  here,  will  you,  and  let  me  knock.” 

Any  thing  that  makes  a  noise  is  satisfactory  to  a  crow'd. 
A  score  of  dirty  hands  were  raised  directly  to  knock  for 
him,  and  seldom  has  a  knocker  of  equal  powers  been  made 
to  produce  more  deafening  sounds  than  this  particular  en¬ 
gine  on  the  occasion  in  question.  Having  rendered  these 
voluntary  services,  the  throng  modestly  retired  a  little,  pre¬ 
ferring  that  the  single  gentleman  should  bear  their  conse¬ 
quences  alone. 

“  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  want  I”  said  a  man  with  a  large 
white  bow  at  his  button-hole,  opening  the  door,  and  con¬ 
fronting  him  with  a  stoical  aspect. 

“  Who  has  been  married  here,  my  friend  1”  said  the  sin¬ 
gle  gentleman. 

“  1  have.” 

“  You  !  and  to  whom  in  the  devil's  name  V* 

“What  right  have  you  to  ask  "?  ”  returned  the  bridegroom, 
eying  him  from  top  to  toe. 

“  What  right !  ”  cried  the  single  gentleman,  drawing  the 
arm  of  Kit’s  mother  more  tightly  through  his  own,  for  that 
good  woman  evidently  bad  it  in  contemplation  to  run  away. 
“  A  right  you  little  dream  of.  Mind,  good  people,  if  this 
fellow  lias  been  marrying  a  minor — tut,  tut,  that  can  *t  be. 
Where  is  the  child  you  have  here,  my  good  fellow.  You 
call  her  Nell.  Where  is  slie  1  ” 

As  he  pronounced  this  question,  which  Kit’s  mother  ech¬ 
oed,  some  body  in  a  room  near  at  hand,  uttered  a  great 
shriek,  and  a  stout  lady  in  a  white  dress  came  running  to 
the  door,  and  supported  herself  upon  the  bridegroom’s  arm. 

“  Where  is  shel  ”  cried  this  lady.  “  What  news  have 
you  brought  me  1  What  has  become  of  her  t  ” 

The  single  gentleman  started  back,  and  gazed  upon  the 
face  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jarley  (that  morning  wedded  to  the 
philosophic  George,  to  the  eternal  wrath  and  despair  of 
Mr.  81om,  the  poet),  with  looks  of  conflicting  appreheniuon, 
disappointment  and  incredulity.  At  length  he  stammered 
out, 

*'  I  ask  yoK  m  here  she  is  1  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  Oh,  sir  !  ”  cried  the  bride,  “  If  you  have  come  here  to 
do  her  any  good,  why  were  n’t  you  here  a  week  agol” 
“She  is  not — not  dead  1”  said  the  person  to  whom  she 
addressed  herself,  turning  very  pale. 

“  No,  not  so  bad  as  that.” 

“  I  thank  God,”  cried  the  single  gentleman  feebly.  “  Let 
me  come  in.” 

They  drew  back  to  admit  him,  and  when  he  had  entered, 
closed  the  door. 

“  You  see  in  me,  good  people,”  he  said,  turning  to  the 
newly-married  couple,  “  one  to  whom  life  itself  ianot  dear¬ 


er  than  the  two  persons  whom  I  seek.  They  would  not 
know  me.  My  features  are  strange  to  them,  but  it  they  or 
either  of  them  are  here,  take  this  good  woman  with  you, 
and  let  them  see  her  first,  for  her  they  both  know.  It  you 
deny  them  from  any  mistaken  regard  or  fear  for  them,  judge 
of  my  intentions  by  their  recognition  of  this  person  as  their 
old  humble  friend.” 

“  I  always  said  it !  ”  cried  the  bride,  “  I  knew  she  was 
not  a  common  child  !  Alas,  sir !  we  have  no  power  to  help 
you,  for  all  that  we  could  do,  has  been  tried  in  vain.” 

With  that,  they  related  to  him  without  disguise  or  con¬ 
cealment,  all  that  they  knew  of  Nell  and  her  grandfather, 
from  their  first  meeting  with  them,  down  to  the  time  of 
their  sudden  disappearance  ;  adding  (which  was  quite  true) 
that  they  had  made  every  possible  efl’ort  to  trace  him,  but 
without  success ;  having  been  at  first  in  great  alarm  for 
their  safety,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  suspicions  to  which 
they  themselves  might  one  day  be  exposed  in  consequence 
of  their  abrupt  departure.  They  dwelt  upon  the  old  man’s 
imbecility  of  mind,  upon  the  uneasiness  the  child  had  al¬ 
ways  testified  when  he  was  absent,  upon  the  company  he 
ha»i  been  supposed  to  keep,  and  upon  the  increased  deprer- 
sion  which  had  gradually  crept  over  her  and  changed  her 
both  in  health  and  spirits.  Whether  she  had  miswd  the 
old  man  in  the  night,  and,  knowing  or  conjecturing  whither 
he  had  bent  his  steps,  had  gone  in  pursuit,  or  whether  they 
had  left  the  house  together,  they  had  no  means  of  deter¬ 
mining.  Certain  they  considered  it,  that  there  was  but 
slender  prospect  left  of  hearing  of  them  again,  and  that 
whetlwr  their  flight  originated  with  the  old  man,  or  with 
the  child,  there  was  no  hope  of  their  return. 

To  ail  this,  the  single  gentleman  listened  with  the  air  of 
a  man  quite  borne  down  by  grief  and  disappointment.  He 
shed  tears  when  they  sp(>ke  of  the  grandfather,  and  appear- 
i  ed  in  deep  aflliction. 

I  Not  to  protract  this  portion  of  our  narrative,  and  to  make 
1  short  work  of  a  long  story,  let  it  be  briefly  written  that  be- 
j  fore  the  interview  came  to  a  close,  the  single  gentleman 
!  deemed  he  had  sufficient  evidence  of  having  been  told  the 
;  truth,  and  that  he  endeavored  to  force  upon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  an  acknow’ledgement  of  their  kindness  to  the 
unfriended  child,  which,  however,  they  steadily  declined 
accepting,  in  the  end,  the  happy  couple  jolted  away  in  the 
I  caravan  to  sjiend  their  honeymoon  in  a  country  excursion  ; 
j  and  the  single  gentleman  and  Kit’s  mother  stood  ruefully 
1  before  their  carriage-door. 

I  “  Where  shall  we  drive  you,  sir  1”  said  the  postboy. 

“You  may  drive  me,’’  said  the  single  gentleman,  “  to 
j  the — ”  He  was  not  going  to  add  “  inn,”  but  he  added  it  for 
j  the  sake  of  Kit’s  mother  ;  and  to  the  inn  they  went. 

I  Rumors  had  already  got  abroad  that  the  little  girl  who 
'  used  to  show  the  wax-work,  was  the  child  of  great  people 
I  who  had  been  stolen  from  her  parents  in  her  infancy,  and 
i  had  only  just  been  traced.  Opinion  was  divided  whether 
■  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  a  duke,  an  earl,  a  viscount, 
j  or  a  baron,  but  all  agreed  upon  the  main  fact,  and  that  the 
I  single  gentleman  was  her  father ;  and  all  bent  forward  to 
j  catch  a  glimpse,  though  it  were  only  of  the  tip  of  his 
I  noble  nose,  as  he  rode  away,  desponding,  in  his  four-horse 
I  chaise. 

j  What  would  he  have  given  to  know,  and  what  sorrow 
J  would  have  been  saved  if  he  had  only  known,  that  at  that 
moment  both  child  and  grandfather  were  seated  in  the  old 
,  church  porch,  patiently  awaiting  the  schoolmaster’s  return 

j  CHAPTER  FORTY-EIGHTH. 

Popular  rumor  concerning  the  single  gentleman  and  his 
errand,  travelling  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  waxing  stron- 
'  ger  in  the  marvellous  as  it  was  bandied  about — for  your 
I  popular  rumor,  unlike  the  rolling  stone  of  the  proverb,  is 
I  one  which  gathers  a  deal  of  moss  in  its  wanderings  up 
I  and  down, — occasioned  his  dismounting  at  the  inn-door  to 
i  he  looked  upon  as  an  exciting  and  attractive  spectacle, 
which  could  scarcely  be  enough  admired  ;  and  drew  toge- 
gether  a  large  conconrae  of  idlers,  who,  having  recently 
been,  as  it  were,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  closing 
of  the  wax-work  and  the  coD'pletion  of  the  nuptial  ceremo¬ 
nies,  considered  his  arrival  as  little  else  than  a  special  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  hailed  it  with  demonstration  of  the  liveliest 

Not  at  all  participating  in  the  general  sensation,  but 
wearing  the  depressed  and  wearied  look  of  one  who  soup  ^ 
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to  meditate  on  his  disappointment  in  silence  and  privacy, 
the  sinaie  gentleman  alighted,  and  handed  out  Kit’s  mo¬ 
ther  with  a  gloomy  politeness  which  impressed  the  lookers- 
on  extremely.  That  done,  he  gave  her  his  arm  and  escort¬ 
ed  her  into  the  house,  while  several  active  waiters  ran  on 
before  as  a  skirmishing  party,  to  clear  the  way  and  to  show 
the  room  which  was  ready  for  their  reception. 

“Any  room  will  do,”  said  the  single  gentleman.  “  Let 
it  be  near  at  hand,  that's  all.” 

“Close  here  sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  this  way.” 

“  Would  the  gentleman  like  this  room  1”  said  a  voice,  ns 
a  little  out-of-the-way  door  at  the  foot  of  the  well  staircase 
flew  briskly  open  and  a  head  popped  out.  “  He’s  quite 
welcome  to  it.  He’s  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May,  or 
coals  at  Christmas,  ffbu/d  you  like  this  room  sir  1  Honor 
me  by  walking  in.  Do  me  the  favor,  pn^.” 

“  Goodness  gracious  me !”  cried  Kit’s  mother,  falling  back 
in  extreme  surprise,  “  only  think  of  this!  ” 

She  had  some  reason  to  be  a.stonished,  for  the  person 
who  proflered  the  gracious  invitation  was  no  other  than 
Ihmiel  Quilp.  The  little  door  out  of  which  he  had  thrust 
his  head  was  close  to  the  inn  larder ;  and  there  he  stood, 
bowing  with  grotesque  politeness ;  as  much  at  his  ca.se  as 
if  the  door  were  that  of  his  own  house  ;  blighting  all  the 
legs  of  mutton  and  cold  roast  fowls  by  his  close  companion¬ 
ship,  and  looking  like  the  evil  genius  of  the  cellars  come 
from  under  ground  upon  some  work  of  mischief. 

“  Would  you  do  me  the  honor?”  said  Quilp. 

“  I  prefer  being  alone,”  replied  the  single  gentleman. 

“Oh!”  said  Quilp.  And  with  that,  he  darted  in  again 
with  one  jerk  and  clapped  the  little  door  to,  Uke  a  figure  in 
a  Dutch  clock  when  the  hour  strikes. 

“Why  it  was  only  last  night,  sir,”  whispered  Kit’s  mo¬ 
ther,  “  that  I  left  him  in  Little  Bethel.” 

“  Indeed  !”  said  her  fellow-passenger.  “  When  did  that 
person  come  here,  waiter  1” 

“  Come  dswn  by  the  night-coach  this  morning,  sir.” 

“  Humph  !  And  when  is  he  going  1” 

“  Can’t  say,  sir,  really.  When  the  chambermaid  asked 
him  just  now  if  he  should  want  a  bed,  sir,  he  first  made  fa-  | 
cee  at  her,  and  then  wanted  to  kiss  her.”  j 

“  Beg  him  to  walk  this  way,”  said  the  single  gentleman. 
“I  should  be  glad  to  exchange  a  word  with  him,  tell  him. 
Beg  him  to  come  at  once,  do  you  hear  ?” 

The  man  stared  on  receiving  these  instructions,  for  tl>e 
single  gentleman  had  not  only  displayed  as  much  astonish¬ 
ment  as  Kit's  mother  at  sight  of  the  dwarf,  but,  standing  in 
no  fear  of  him,  had  been  at  less  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike 
aud  repugnance.  He  departed  on  his  errand,  however,  and 
immediately  returned,  ushering  in  its  object. 

“  Your  servant,  sir,”  said  the  dwarf.  “  I  encountered 
your  messenger  half-way.  I  thought  you’d  allow  me  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  you.  I  hope  you're  well.  I  hope  you 
’re  very  well.” 

There  was  a  short  pause,  w’hile  the  dwarf,  with  half-«hut 
eyes  and  puckered  face,  stood  waiting  for  an  answer.  Re¬ 
ceiving  none,  he  turned  towards  his  more  familiar  ac({uain- 
tance. 

“Christopher’s  mother !  ”  cried  he.  “  Such  a  dear  lady, 
such  a  worthy  woman,  so  blest  in  her  honest  son !  How  is 
Christopher’s  mother  ?  Have  change  of  air  and  scene  im¬ 
proved  her  1  Her  little  family  too,  and  Christopher  1  Do 
they  thrive  1  Do  they  flourish  1  Are  they  growing  into 
worthy  citizens,  eh  1  ” 

Making  his  voice  ascend  in  the  scale  with  every  succeed¬ 
ing  question,  Mr.  Quilp  finished  in  a  shrill  squeak,  and  sub¬ 
sided  into  the  panting  look  which  was  customary  with 
with  him,  and  which,  whether  it  was  assumed  or  natural, 
had  equally  the  effect  of  banishing  all  expression  from  his 
face,  and  rendering  it,  as  far  as  it  afforded  any  index  to  his 
mood  or  meaning,  a  perfect  blank. 

“  Mr.  Quilp,”  said  the  single  gentleman. 

The  dwarf  put  his  hand  to  his  great  flapped  ear,  and  coun¬ 
terfeited  the  closest  attention. 

“  We  two  have  met  before — '* 

“  Surely,”  cried  Quilp,  nodding  his  head.  “  Oh  surely, 
sir.  Such  an  honor  and  pleasure — it ’s  both,  Christopher’s 
mother,  it ’s  both — is  not  to  be  forgotten  so  soon.  By  no 
means !  ” 

“  You  may  remember  that  the  day  1  arrived  in  London, 
and  found  the  bouse  to  which  I  drove,  empty  and  deserted, 
I  was  directed  by  some  of  the  neighbors  to  you,  and  wait¬ 
ed  upon  you  without  stopping  for  rest  or  refreshment  ?  ” 


“  How  precipitate  that  was,  and  yet  what  on  earnest  and 
vigorous  measure !  ”  said  Quilp,  conferring  with  himself, 
in  imitation  sf  his  friend,  Mr.  Samp.son  Brass. 

*•  1  found,”  said  the  single  gentleman.  “  you,  most  unac¬ 
countably,  in  possession  of  every  thing  that  had  so  recently 
belonged  to  another  man,  and  that  other  man,  who  up  to 
the  time  of  your  entering  upon  his  property  had  been  looked 
upon  as  affluent,  reduced  to  sudden  beggary,  and  driven  from 
house  and  home.” 

“  We  had  warrant  for  what  we  did,  my  good  sir,”  re¬ 
joined  Quilp,  “  we  had  our  warrant.  Don’t  say  driven 
away  either.  He  went  of  his  own  accord — vanislted  in  the 
night,  sir.” 

“  No  matter,”  said  the  single  gentleman  angrily.  “  He 
was  gone.” 

“  Yes,  he  was  gone,”  said  Quilp,  with  the  same  exaspera¬ 
ting  composure.  “  No  doubt  he  was  gone.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  was,  where.  And  if 's  a  que.'ition  .<still.” 

“  Now,  what  am  I  to  think,”  said  the  single  gentleman, 
sternly  regarding  him,  “of  you,  who,  plainly  indisposed  to 
give  me  any  information  then — nay,  obviously  holding  back, 
and  sheltering  yours«‘lf  w’ith  all  kinds  of  cunning,  trickery, 
aud  eva.sion — are  dogging  my  footsteps  now  1  ” 

“I  dogging!  ”  cried  Quilp. 

“  Why,  are  you  not  I  ”  returned  his  questioner,  fretted 
into  a  state  of  the  utmost  irritation.  “Were  you  not  a  few 
hours  since,  sixty  miles  off’,  and  in  the  chapel  to  which  this 
good  woman  goes  to  say  her  prayers  1  ” 

“  She  was  there  too,  I  think  ?  ’,  said  Quilp,  still  perfect¬ 
ly  unmoved.  “  I  might  say,  if  1  was  inclined  to  be  rude, 
how  do  1  know  but  you  are  dogging  my  footsteps.  Yes,  I 
was  at  chapel.  What  then  ?  I ’ve  read  in  books  that  pil¬ 
grims  were  used  to  go  to  chapel  l)efore  they  went  on  jour¬ 
neys,  to  put  up  petitions  for  their  safe  return.  Wise  men  ! 
journey.s  are  very’  perilous — especially  outside  the  coach.— 
Wheels  come  off’,  horses  take  fright,  coachmen  drive  too 
fast,  coaches  overturn.  I  alw’ays  go  to  chapel  before  I  go 
on  journeys.  It ’s  the  last  thing  I  do  on  such  occasions,  in¬ 
deed.” 

That  Quilp  lied  most  heartily  in  this  speech,  it  needed  no 
very  great  penetration  t«  discover,  although  for  any  thing 
that  he  suffered  to  appear  m  his  face,  voice,  or  manner,  h« 
might  have  been  clinging  to  the  truth  with  the  quiet  con¬ 
stancy  of  a  martyr. 

“  In  the  name  of  all  that 's  calculated  to  drive  one  crazy, 
man,”  said  the  unfortunate  single  gentleman,  “have  you  not, 
for  some  reason  of  your  own,  taken  upon  yoursell  my 
errand  1  don’t  you  know  with  what  object  I  have  come 
here  ?  and  if  you  do  know,  can  you  throw  no  light  upon 
it  1  ”  ' 

“  You  think  I ’m  a  conjuror,  sir,”  replied  Quilp,  shnfl;- 
ging  up  his  shoulders.  “  If  I  was,  I  should  tell  my  own  for¬ 
tune — and  make  it.” 

“  Ah  !  we  have  said  ail  we  need  say,  I  see,”  returned 
the  other,  throwing  himself  impatiently  upon  a  sofa,  “i’ray 
leave  us,  if  you  please.” 

“  Willingly,”  returned  Quilp.  “Most  willingly.  Christo¬ 
pher’s  mother,  my  good  soul,  farewell.  A  pleasant  journey 
— txtfk,  sir.  Ahem  !  ” 

With  these  parting  words,  and  with  a  grin  upon  his  fea¬ 
tures  altogether  indescribable,  but  which  seemed  to  be 
compounded  of  every  monstrous  grimance  of  which  men  or 
monkeys  are  capable,  the  dwarf  slowly  retreated  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

“  Oho  !  ”  he  said  when  he  had  regained  his  own  room, 
and  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  with  his  arms  akimbo. — 

I  “  Oho  !  Are  you  there  my  friend  1  In-deed  !  ” 

I  Chuckhng  as  though  in  very  great  glee,  and  recommend- 
I  ing  himself  for  the  restraint  he  had  lately  put  upon  hiscoun- 
i  tenance  by  twisting  it  into  all  imaginable  varieties  of  ugli- 
'  ness,  Mr.  Quilp,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  chair  and 
I  nursing  his  left  leg  at  the  same  time,  fell  into  certain  niedi- 
r  tatiens,  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  relate  the  substance. 

First,  he  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
his  repairing  to  that  spot,  which  were  briefly  these.  Drop¬ 
ping  in  at  Mr.  tSampson  Brass’s  office  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  absence  of  that  gentleman  and  his  learned  sister, 
he  had  lighted  upon  Mr.  Swiveller,  who  chanced  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  sprinkling  a  glass  «f  warm  gin  and  water  on  the 
dust  of  the  law,  and  to  be  mo'istening  his  clay,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  rather  copiously.  But  as  clay  in  the  abstract,  when 
too  much  moistened,  becomes  of  a  weak  and  uncertain  con¬ 
sistency,  breaking  down  in  unexpected  places,  retaining  im- 
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preasions  but  taintly,  and  preserving  no  strens^th  or  ateadi*  I 
neae  of  character,  so  Mr.  .Svviveller’s  clay,  having  imbibed  a  ' 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  was  in  a  very  loose  and  ^ 
slippery  state,  insomuch  that  the  various  ideas  impressed  ' 
upon  it  were  fast  losinir  their  distinctive  character,  and  run-  ! 
iiing  into  each  other.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  human  clay  | 
in  this  condition  to  value  itself  above  all  things  upon  its 
great  prudence  and  sagacity ;  and  Mr.  Swiveller,  especially 
prizing  himself  upon  these  qualities,  took  occasion  to  re-  I 
mark  that  he  had  made  strange  discoveries  in  connexion 
with  the  single  gentleman  w’ho  lodged  above,  which  he  had 
determined  to  keep  within  liis  own  bosom,  and  v^hich  : 
neither  tortures  nor  cajolery  should  ever  induce  him  lo  re-  ! 
veal.  Of  this  determination  Mr.  Quilp  e.\pres8ed  his  hiah  | 
approval,  and  setting  himself  in  the  same  breath  to  goad 
Mr.  Swiveiler  on  to  further  hint;  ,  soon  made  out  that  the 
single  gentlemen  had  been  seen  in  cummunication  with  Kit, 
and  that  this  was  the  secret  which  wus  never  to  be  dis¬ 
closed. 

Possessed  of  this  piece  of  information,  Mr.  Qiiilp  di¬ 
rectly  supposed  that  the  single  gentleman  above  stairs  must 
be  the  same  individual  who  had  waited  on  him,  and  having 
assured  himself  by  further  inquiries  that  this  surmise  was 
correct,  had  no  diHicuIiy  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  intent  and  object  of  his  correspondence  with  Kit  was 
the  recovery  of  his  old  client  and  the  child.  Burning  with 
curiosity  to  know  what  proceedings  were  afoot,  he  resolved 
to  pounce  upon  Kit's  mother  as  the  person  least  able  to  re¬ 
sist  his  arts,  and  consequently  the  most  likely  to  be  en¬ 
trapped  into  such  revelations  as  he  sought;  so,  taking  an 
abrupt  leave  of  Mr.  Swiveller,  he  hurried  to  her  house  — 
The  good  woman  being  from  home,  he  made  inquiries  of  a 
neighbor,  as  Kit  himself  did  soon  afterwards,  and  being  di¬ 
rected  to  the  chapel  betook  himsell  there,  in  order  to  way¬ 
lay  her,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

Lie  had  not  sat  in  the  chapel  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  with  his  eyes  piously  iix«.d  upon  the  ceiling  was 
chuckling  inwardly  over  the  joke  of  his  being  there  at  all, 
when  Kit  himself  appeared.  VV'atchful  as  a  lynx,  one  glance 
showed  the  dwarf  that  he  had  come  on  business.  Ab.-orbed  ' 
in  appearance,  as  we  have  seen,  and  feigning  a  profound 
abstraction,  he  noted  every  ci  rcumstance  of  his  behavior, 
and  when  he  withdrew  with  his  family,  shot  out  after  him. 
In  fine,  he  traced  them  to  the  notary’s  house  ;  learnt  the 
destination  of  the  carriage  from  one  of  the  postillions;  and 
knowing  that  a  fast  night-coach  started  for  the  same  place, 
at  the  very  hour  which  was  on  the  point  of  striking,  from 
a  street  hard  by,  darted  round  to  the  coaeh-olhee  without 
more  ado,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  roof.  After  pa.ssing 
and  re-passing  the  carriage  on  the  road,  and  being  pass*‘d 
and  re-passed  by  it  sundry  times  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
according  as  their  stoppages  were  longer  or  shorter,  or  their 
rate  of  traveling  varied,  they  reached  the  town  alm«>st  to¬ 
gether.  Quilp  kept  the  chaise  in  sight,  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  learnt  the  single  gentlemairs  errand,  and  its  failure, 
and  having  po.ssessed  himself  of  ail  that  it  was  material  to 
know,  hurried  off,  reached  the  inn  before  him,  had  the  in¬ 
terview  just  now  detailed,  and  sliut  himself  up  in  the  little 
room  in  which  he  hastily  reviewed  all  these  occurrences. 

“  You  are  there,  are  you,  my  friend  T”  he  repeated,  gree¬ 
dily  biting  his  nails,  **  I  am  suspected  and  thrown  a.side, 
and  Kit  ’«  the  confidential  agent,  is  he  1  I  shall  have  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  him,  I  fear.  If  we  had  come  up  with  them  this  I 
morning,*'  he  continued,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  **  I  was 
ready  to  prove  a  pretty  good  claim.  1  could  have  made  my 
profit,  liut  for  these  canting  hypocrites,  the  lad  and  his 
mother,  1  could  get  this  fiery  gentleman  as  comfortably  into 
my  net  as  our  old  friend — our  mutual  friend,  ha  '  ha! — and  : 
chubby,  roay  Nell.  At  the  worst,  it  *8  a  golden  opportunity, 
not  to  he  lost.  Let  us  find  them  first,  and  I  *11  hiid  means 
of  draining  you  of  some  of  your  superfluous  cash,  sir,  while 
there  are  prison  bars,  and  bolts,  and  locks,  to  keep  your 
friend  or  kinsman  safely.  1  hate  your  virtuous  people  !  ** 
said  the  dwarf,  throwing  off  a  bumper  of  brandy,  and 
smacking  his  lips,  “  ah  !  1  hate  ’em  every  one  !” 

This  was  nut  a  mere  empty  vaunt,  but  a  deliberate 
avowal  of  his  real  sentiments;  fur  Mr.  Quilp,  who  loved 
nobody,  by  little  and  little  came  to  hate  everybody,  nearly 
or  remotely  connected  with  hia  ruined  client  t  the  old  man 
himself,  because  he  had  been  able  to  deceive  him  and  elude 
his  vigilance — the  child,  because  she  was  the  object  of  Mrs. 
Quilp’a  commiseration  and  constant  self-repraach — the  sin¬ 
gle  gentleman,  because  of  hia  unconcealed  aversion  to  him¬ 


self — Kit  and  his  mother,  most  naturally,  for  the  reasons 
already  shown.  Above  and  beyond  that  general  feeling  ot 
opposition  to  them,  which  would  have  been  inseparable 
from  bis  ravenous  desire  to  enrich  himself  by  these  altered 
circumstances,  Daniel  Quilp  hated  them  every  one. 

In  this  amiable  mood,  Mr.  Quilp  enlivened  himself  and 
hia  hatreds  with  more  brandy,  and  then,  changing  his  quar¬ 
ters,  W'lthdrew  to  an  obscure  ale-house,  under  cover  of 
which  seclusion  he  instituted  all  possible  inquiries  that 
might  lead  to  the  aiscovery  of  the  old  man  and  his  grand¬ 
child  13ut  all  was  in  vain.  Not  the  slightest  trace  or  clue 
could  be  obtained.  They  had  left  the  town  by  night  ;  no 
one  had  seen  them  go  ;  no  one  had  met  them  on  the  road  ; 
the  driver  of  no  coach,  cart  or  wagon,  had  seen  any  travel¬ 
ers  answering  their  description  ;  nobody  had  fallen  in  with 
them,  or  heard  of  them.  Convinced  at  last  that  for  the 
i  present  all  such  attempts  were  hop«*less,  he  appointed  two 
{  or  three  scouts,  with  promi.'M's  of  large  rewards  in  ca.‘>e 
:  of  their  forwarding  him  any  intelligence,  and  returned  to 
I  London  by  next  day’s  couch. 

I  It  was  some  gratification  to  Mr.  Quilp  to  find,  as  he  took 
his  place  upon  the  roof,  that  Kit's  mother  wus  alone  inside  ; 
from  which  circumstance  he  derived  in  the  course  of  the 
jouniey  much  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  inasmuch  as  her  solitary 
condition  enabled  him  to  terrify  her  with  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  annoyances;  such  as  hanging  over  the  side  of  the 
coach  at  ihe  ri.sk  of  his  life,  and  staring  in  with  his  great 
g(»ggle  eyes,  which  seemed  in  hers  the  more  horrible  from 
hb  face  being  upside  down  ;  dodging  her  in  this  way  from 
one  window  to  another ;  getting  nimbly  down  whenever 
they  changed  horses,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the  win¬ 
dow  with  a  dii'inal  squint ;  which  ingenious  tortures  had 
such  an  eft'ect  upon  Mrs.  Nubbles,  that  she  was  quite  unable 
for  the  time  to  resist  the  belief  that  Mr.  (iuilp  did  in  his 
own  person  represent  and  embody  that  Evil  Power,  who 
was  so  vigorously  attacked  at  Little  Ifethel,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  her  backslidings  in  respect  of  Astley’s  and  oysters, 
was  now  frolicsome  and  rampant. 

Kit,  having  been  apprised  by  letter  of  his  mother’s  in¬ 
tended  return,  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  coach-oiTice  ; 
and  great  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw,  leering  over  the 
coachman’s  shoulder,  like  s«)me  familiar  demon  invisible  to 
all  eyes  but  his,  the  well-known  face  of  Quilp. 

“  How  are  you,  Christopher  T  ”  croaked  the  dwarf  from 
the  coach-top.  “  All  right,  Christopher.  Mother ’s  in¬ 
side.” 

“  Why,  how  did  he  come  here,  mother  1  ”  whispered 
Kit. 

“  I  do  n't  know  how  he  came,  or  why,  my  dear,”  re¬ 
joined  Mrs.  Nubbles,  dismounting  with  her  son’s  assist¬ 
ance,  “  but  he  has  been  a  terrifying  me  out  of  my  seven 
senses  all  this  blessed  day.” 

‘‘  He  has  I”  cried  Kit. 

‘‘  You  would  n’t  believe  it,  that  you  would  n’t,”  replied 
his  mother;  “  but  do  n’t  say  a  word  to  him,  for  I  really 
do  n’t  believe  he ’s  hum'an.  Hush  !  Do  n’t  turn  round  as  if 
I  was  talking  of  him,  but  he ’s  u  squinting  at  me  now  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  coach-lamp,  quite  awful !  ” 

In  spite  of  his  mother’s  injunction.  Kit  turned  sharply 
round  to  look.  Mr.  Quilp  was  s*  renely  gazing  at  the  stars, 
quite  absorbed  in  celestial  contemplation. 

“Oh,  he  *8  the  artfulest  creetui  !”  cried  Mrs.  Nubbles 
“But  come  away.  Do  n’t  speak  lo  him  for  the  world.” 

“  Yes  I  will,  mother.  What  nonsense.  I  say  sir — ” 

Mr.  Quilp  aH'ected  to  start,  and  looked  smilingly  round. 

“  You  let  mother  alone,  w’ill  y.  u  !  ”  said  Kit.  “How 
dare  you  tease  a  poor  lone  womiin  like  her,  making  her 
miserable  and  inelancholy  as  if  she  had  n’t  got  enough  to 
make  her  so  without  you.  A  n’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself, 
you  little  monster  1” 

“  Monster !  ”  said  Quilp  inwardly,  with  a  smile.  “  Ugli¬ 
est  dwarf  that  could  be  seen  anywhere  for  a  penny — mon¬ 
ster — ah !  ” 

“  You  show  her  any  of  your  impudence  again,”  resumed 
Kit,  shouldering  the  bandbox,  “  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Quilp,  I  w’on’t  bear  with  you  any  mo'e.  You  have  no  right 
to  do  it ;  I 'm  sure  we  never  inter'  ewith  you.  This  is 

n’t  the  first  time  ;  and  if  ever  yo  orry  or  frighten  her 
again,  you’ll  oblige  me  (though  1  sh  ...Id  be  very  sorry  to  do 
it,  on  account  of  your  size)  to  beat  you  ” 

Quilp  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  walking  up  so  clone 
te  Kit  as  to  bring  his  eyes  within  two  or  three  inches  of  his 
face,  looked  fixedly  at  him,  retreated  a  little  diniHnce  with- 
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out  averting  his  ^aze,  approached  ajj!  in,  again  withdrew,  | 
and  so  on  for  half-a-dozen  times,  like  »;  head  in  a  phantas-  , 
magoria.  Kit  stood  his  ground  as  if  in  expectation  of  an  [ 
immediate  assault,  but  finding  that  nothing  came  of  these  j 
gestures,  snapped  his  fingers  and  walkod  away  ;  his  mother  i 
dragging  him  off  as  fast  as  she  could,  and,  even  in  the  midst  | 
of  his  news  of  little  Jacob  and  the  babv,  looking  anxiously 
over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  Quilp  were  following. 


rllAPTER  XLIX. 

Kit's  mother  might  have  -spareil  herself  the  trouble  of 
looking  hack  so  often,  for  nothing  wus  further  from  Mr. 
Quilp's  thoughts  than  any  intention  of  pursuing  her  and  her 
son,  or  renewing  the  quarrel  with  which  they  had  parted. 
He  went  his  way,  whistling  from  time  to  time  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  tune ;  and  with  a  face  quite  tranquil  and  com¬ 
posed,  jogged  pleasantly  toward  home  ;  entertaining  him¬ 
self  as  he  went  with  visions  of  the  fears  and  terrors  of  Mrs. 
Quilp,  who,  having  received  no  intelligence  of  him  for  three 
whole  days  and  two  nights,  and  having  had  no  previous 
notice  of  his  absence,  was  doubtless  by  that  time  in  a  state 
of  distraction,  and  constantly  fainting  away  with  anxiet 
and  grief. 

This  facetious  probability  was  so  congenial  to  the  dwarPs 
humor,  and  so  exquisitely  amusing  to  him,  that  he  laughed 
as  he  went  along  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  and 
more  than  once,  when  he  found  himsell  in  a  by-street,  vent¬ 
ed  his  delight  in  a  shrill  scream,  which  greatly  terrifying 
any  lonely  passenger,  who  happened  to  be  walking  on  be¬ 
fore  him  expecting  nothing  so  little,  increased  his  mirth, 
and  made  him  remarkably  cheerful  and  light-hearted. 

In  this  happy  flow  of  spirits  Mr.  Quilp  reached  Tower 
Hill,  when,  gazing  up  at  the  window  of  his  own  sitting- 
room,  he  thought  he  descried  more  light  than  is  usual  in  a 
house  of  mourning.  Drawing  nearer,  and  listening  atten¬ 
tively,  he  could  hear  several  voices  in  earnest  conversation, 
among  which  he  could  distinguish,  not  only  those  of  his 
wife  and  mother  in-law,  but  th«  tongues  of  men. 

“  Ha !  ”  cried  the  jealous  dwarf,  *•  Whet ’s  this !  Do  j 
they  entertain  such  visitors  while  I ’m  away  !”  i 

A  smothered  cough  from  above,  was  the  reply.  He  felt  I 
in  his  pockets  for  his  latch-key,  but  hail  forgotten  it.  There  I 
was  no  resource  but  to  knock  at  the  door.  j 

“  A  light  in  the  passage,”  said  Quilp,  peeping  through 
the  key-hole.  “A  very  soft  knock  :  and,  by  your  leave 
my  lady,  I  may  yet  steal  upon  you  unawares.  Soho !  ” 

A  very  low  and  gentle  rap,  received  no  answer  from 
within.  But  after  a  second  application  to  the  knocker,  no 
louder  than  the  first,  the  door  was  softly  opened  by  the  boy 
from  the  wharf,  whom  Quilp  instantly  gagged  with  one 
hand,  and  dragged  into  the  street  with  the  other. 

“  You  ’ll  throttle  me,  master,”  whispered  the  boy.  “  Let 
go,  will  you  I  ” 

”  Who’s  up  stairs  you  dog  I”  retorted  Quilp  in  the  same 
tone.  “  Tell  me.  And  don't  speak  above  your  breath,  or 
I'll  choke  yon  in  good  earnest.” 

The  boy  could  only  point  to  the  window,  and  reply  with 
a  stifled  giggle,  expressive  of  such  intense  enjoyment,  that 
Quilp  clutched  him  by  the  throat  again  and  might  have  car¬ 
ried  his  threat  into  execution,  or  at  least  have  made  very  j 
good  progress  towards  that  end,  but  for  the  boy’s  nimbly  ex¬ 
tricating  himself  from  his  gra.ep,  and  fortifying  himself  be¬ 
hind  the  nearest  post,  at  which,  after  s^une  fruitless  attempts 
to  catch  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  his  master  was  obliged 
to  come  to  a  parley. 

“Will  you an.swer  1”  said  Quilp.  “What’s  going  on, 
above  1” 

“You  w’on’t  let  one  speak,”  replied  the  boy.  “  They — 
ha  ha  ha  ! — they  think  you’re — you’re  dead.  Ha  ha  ha  !  ” 

“  Dead!”  cried  Quilp,  relaxing  into  a  grim  laugh  himseli'. 
“  No.  Do  theyl  Do  they  really,  you  dogi” 

“  They  think  you’re — you’re  drowned,”  replied  the  boy, 
who  in  his  malicious  nature  had  a  strong  infusion  of  his 
master.  “  You  was  last  seen  on  the  brink  of  the  wharf, 
and  they  think  you  tumbled  over.  Hu  ha!” 

The  prospect  of  playing  the  spy  under  such  delicious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  of  disappointing  th<-m  all  by  walking  in 
alive,  gave  more  delight  to  Quilp  th:in  the  greatest  stroke 
of  good  fortune  could  possibly  have  inspired  him  with.  He 
was  no  leas  tickled  than  his  hopeful  assistant,  and  they  both 
stood  for  some  seconds,  grinning  and  gasping,  and  wagging 


their  heads  at  each  other,  on  either  side  of  the  post,  like  an 
unmatchable  pair  of  Chinese  idoLs. 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  (luilp,  making  towards  the  door  on 
tiptoe.  “Not  a  sound,  not  so  much  as  a  creaking  board, 
or  a  stumble  again.st  a  cobweb.  Drowned,  eh,  Mrs.  Quilp  1 
Drowned  ?” 

So  saying,  he  blew  out  the  candle,  kicked  off  his  shoes, 
and  groped  his  way  up  stairs  ;  leaving  his  delighted  young 
friens!  in  an  ecstasy  of  summersets  on  the  pavement. 

The  bedroom-door  on  the  staircase  being  unlocked,  Mr 
(iuilp  slipped  in,  and  planted  himself  behind  the  door  of 
communication  between  that  chambei  and  the  sitting-room, 
which,  standing  ajar  to  render  bcih  more  air)',  and  having 
a  very  convenient  chink  (of  wnicb  be  often  availed  himself 
for  purposes  of  espial,  and  had  indeed  enlarged  with  his 
pocket-knife),  enabled  him  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly,  what  was  passing. 

Applying  his  eye  to  this  convenient  place,  he  descried 
Mr.  Brass  seated  at  the  table  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
I  the  case-bottle  of  rum — his  own  case  bottle,  and  bis  own 
1  particular  Jamaica — convenient  to  bis  hand  ;  w  ith  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  fragrant  lemons,  white  lump  sugar,  and  all  things  fit¬ 
ting  ;  from  which  choice  matei  iais,  Sampson,  by  no  means 
insensible  to  their  claims  upon  his  attention,  had  compound¬ 
ed  a  mighty  glass  of  punch  reeking  hot  ;  which  he  was  at 
that  very  moment  stirring  up  w  ith  a  teaspoon,  and  contem¬ 
plating  with  looks  in  which  a  faint  as.vumptiun  of  sentimen¬ 
tal  regret,  struggled  but  weakly  with  n  bland  and  comforta¬ 
ble  joy.  At  the  same  table,  with  both  her  elbows  upon  it, 
was  Mrs.  Jiniwin  ;  no  longer  sipping  ether  people's  punch 
feloniously  with  teaspoons,  but  taking  deep  draughts  from 
i  a  jorum  of  her  own  ;  while  her  laughter — not  exactly  with 
i  ashes  on  her  head,  or  sackcloth  <*n  her  back,  but  preser\ing 
I  a  very  decent  and  becoming  appearance  of  sorrow’  never¬ 
theless — was  reclining  in  an  ea‘ v-chair,  and  soothing  her 
grief  with  a  smaller  allowance  of  the  same  glib  liquid. 
There  were  also  present,  a  coup  e  of  w’a:er-side  men,  bear¬ 
ing  betw'een  them  certain  machii  fs  called  drags;  even  these 
fellow.s  w  ere  accommodated  wil'i  a  stifl'i  lass  a-piece  ;  and 
as  they  drank  with  a  great  relisb,  and  w.-re  naturally  of  a 
red-nosed,  pimple-faced,  convivi.il  lo<>k,  their  presence  ra¬ 
ther  increased  than  detracted  froni  that  dev-ided  appearance 
of  comfort,  which  w’as  the  great  .-haracteristic  of  the  party. 

“  If  I  could  poison  that  dear  »  Id  lady’s  rum  and  water,” 
murmured  Quilp,  “  I’d  die  happy  ” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Mr.  Bra.«s,  break!  ig  the  silence,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  with  a  sigh.  “  who  knows  but  he  may 
be  looking  down  upon  us  now  !  Who  kn<>w8  but  he  may 
be  surveying  us  from — from  somewheres  or  another,  and 
j  contemplating  us  with  a  watchful  eye  !  ('*h  Lor!” 

Here  Mr.  Brass  stopped  to  drink  half  his  p  inch,  and  then 
I  resunitfd ;  looking  at  the  other  ha'  f,  as  he  spoke,  w’ith  a  de¬ 
jected  smile. 

“  I  can  almost  fancy,”  said  the  law’yer,  shaking  his  head. 
“  that  I  see  his  eye  glistening  down  at  the  very  bottom  of 
my  liquor.  When  shall  w’e  look  upon  his  like  again  1  Ne¬ 
ver,  never  !  One  minute  w’e  are  here  ” — hokling  his  tum¬ 
bler  before  his  eyes — “the  next  we  are  there,” — gulping 
dow’n  its  contents,  and  striking  himself  emphati, -ally  a  little 
below  the  chest — “in  the  siknt  tomb.  To  think  that  I 
should  be  drinking  his  very  rum  !  It  seems  like  a  dream.’’ 

With  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  tes;ing  the  reality  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  Mr.  Brass  pushed  his  tumbler  as  he  spoke  towards 
!  Mrs.  Jiniwin  for  the  purpose  of  being  replenished  ;  and 
turned  towards  the  attendant  mariners. 

I  “The  w'arch  has  been  quite  unsuccessful  then'!” 

I  “  Quite,  ma.ster.  But  I  should  say  that  if  he  turns  up 
'  any  where,  he’ll  come  a.«hore  somewhere  about  Grinidge 
te-morrow,  at  ebb  tide,  eh,  mate  1” 

The  other  gentleman  assented,  observing  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  Hospital,  and  that  si'veral  penfioneis  would 
be  ready  to  receive  him  when  he  arrived. 

“Then  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  resignation,”  said  Mr. 
Brass;  “nothing  but  resignation,-  and  expectation.  It 
would  be  a  comfort  to  have  his  body  ;  it  would  be  a  dreary 
comfort.” 

“  Oh,  beyond  a  doubt,”  assented  Mrs.  Jiniwin  hastily ; 
if  we  once  had  that,  we  should  be  quite  sure  ” 

“  With  regard  to  the  descriptive  advertisement,*’  said 
Sampson  Brass,  taking  up  his  pen.  “  It  is  a  melancholy 
pleasure  to  recall  his  traits.  Re.^pecting  his  legs  now  — T” 

“  Crooked,  certainly,”  said  Mrs  Jiniwin. 

“  Do  you  think  they  trtre  crooked  T’  said  Brass,  in  an  in- 
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Biouatin^;  tone.  **  I  think  I  see  them  now  coining  up  the 
Btreet  verjr  wide  apart,  in  nankeen  p:intalooiiH  a  little  shrunk 
and  without  strapa.  Ah  !  what  a  \ale  of  tears  we  live  in  ! 
Do  we  HHj  crooked  I” 

“  I  think  they  were  a  little  so,”  observed  Mrs.  Quilp  with  i 
a  sob. 

‘‘  Legs  crooked,”  said  Brass,  writing  as  he  spoke  ;  "  large  i 
head,  snort  body,  legs  crooked.” — 

Very  crooked,”  suggested  Mrs.  Jiniwin. 

“  We’ll  not  say  very  crooked,  ma’am,”  said  Brass  pious¬ 
ly.  ”  Let  us  not  bear  hard  upon  the  weaknesses  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  lie  is  gone,  ma’am,  to  wheie  his  legs  will  never 
come  in  question. — We  will  content  ourselves  with  crook¬ 
ed,  Mrs.  Jiniwin.” 

‘‘  I  thought  you  wanted  the  truth,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“  That’s  all.” 

“  Bless  your  eyes,  how  I  love  you,”  muttered  Quilp. 

“  There  she  goes  again.  Nothing  bin  punch  !” 

“  This  is  an  occupation,”  said  the  lawyer,  laying  down 
his  pen  and  emptying  his  glass,  “which  seems  to  bring  him 
before  my  eyes  like  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  in  the  ve¬ 
ry  clothes  that  he  wore  on  woik-a-days.  Ilis  coat,  his 
waistcoat,  his  shoes  and  stockings,  his  trousers,  his  hat,  his 
wit  and  humor,  his  pathos  and  his  uiiilireila,  all  come  be¬ 
fore  me  like  visions  of  my  youth.  Ilis  linen  !”  said  Mr. 
Brass  smiling  fondly  at  the  wall,  “  his  linen  which  was  al¬ 
ways  of  a  particular  color,  for  such  was  his  whim  and  fan¬ 
cy — how  plain  I  see  his  linen  now  !” 

“  You  hud  better  go  on  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Jiniwin  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“True,  ma’am,  true,”  cried  Mr.  Brass.  “Our  faculties 
must  not  freeze  with  grief.  I’ll  trouble  you  for  a  little  more 
of  that,  ma'am.  A  question  now  arisi's,  with  relation  to 
his  nose.” 

“Flat,”  said  Mrs.  Jiniwi.n. 

“Aquiline  !”  cried  Quilp,  thrusting  in  his  head,  and  stri¬ 
king  the  feature  with  his  list.  “Aquiline,  you  hag!  Do 
you  see  it  1  Do  you  call  this  flat  I  Do  you  1  Eh 

“Oh  capital,  capital !  ”  shouted  Brass,  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit.  “Excellent!  How  very  good  he  is!  He’s 
a  most  remarkable  man — so  extremely  whimsical !  Such 
an  amazing  power  of  taking  people  by  surprise  !  ” 

Quilp  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  these  compliments,  nor 
to  the  dubious  and  frightened  look  into  which  the  lawyer 
gradully  subsided,  nor  to  the  shrieks  of  h’s  wife  and  mother- 
in-law,  nor  to  the  latter’s  running  from  the  room,  nor  to  the 
former’s  fainting  away.  Keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  Sampson 
Brass,  he  walked  up  to  the  table,  and  beginning  with  his 
lass,  drank  off  the  contents,  and  went  regularly  round  until 
e  had  emptied  the  other  two,  when  he  seized  the  case-bot¬ 
tle,  and  hugging  it  under  his  arm,  surveyed  him  with  a 
most  extraordinary  leer. 

“  Not  yet,  Sampson,”  said  Quilp  “  Not  just  yet !” 

“  Oh  very  good  indeed  !’’  cried  Brass,  recovering  his  spi¬ 
rits  a  little.  “  Ha  ha  ha!  Oh  exceedingly  good  !  There’s  | 
not  another  man  alive  who  could  carry  it  off’ like  that.  A  i 
most  difficult  position  to  carry  off.  But  he  has  such  a  flow 
of  good  humor,  such  an  amazing  flow  !  ” 

“  Good  night,”  said  the  dwarf,  nodding  expressively. 

“  Good  night,  sir,  good  night,”  cried  the  lawyer,  retreating 
backwards  towards  the  door.  “  This  is  a  joyful  occasion 
indeed,  extremely  joyful.  Ha  ha  ha  !  oh  very  rich,  very 
rich  indeed,  remarkably  so  !” 

Waiting  until  Mr.  Brass’s  ejaculations  died  away  in  the 
distance  (for  he  continued  to  pour  them  out,  all  the  way 
down  stairs)  Quilp  advanced  tow'ards  the  two  men,  who 
yet  lingered  in  a  kind  of  stupid  amazement. 

“  Have  you  been  dragging  the  river  all  day,  gentlemen  V’ 
said  the  dwarf,  holding  the  door  open  with  great  politeness. 
And  yesterday  too,  master.” 

“  Dear  me  you’ve  had  a  deal  of  trouble.  Pray  consider 
everything  yours  that  you  find  upon  the — upon  the  body. 
Good  night!” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  but  had  evidently  no  in¬ 
clination  to  argue  the  point  just  then,  and  shuffled  out  of  the 
room.  This  speedy  clearance  effected,  Quilp  locked  the 
doors ;  and,  still  embracing  the  case-bottle  with  shrugged-up 
shoulders  and  folded  arms,  stood  looking  at  his  insensible 
wife  like  a  dismounted  nightmare. 


A  Lawykh’s  S11111.E. — “The  witness,  my  lord,  stood 
plump  opposite  the  defendant — plump,  my  Lord — i>lump  as 
apartridgs** 


MY  FIRST  LOVE  AND  MY  LAST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  SHIP  AND  SHORE.” 

Caihaia,  when  the  soft  and  silent  tears 
Of  beauty,  bending  o’er  thy  dying  bed. 

Bespoke  the  change  familiar  to  her  fears, 

I  could  not  think  thy  spirit  yet  had  fled — 

So  like  to  life  the  slumber  death  hath  cast 
On  thy  sweet  face,  my  first  love  and  my  last. 

I  watched  to  see  those  lids  their  light  unfold. 

For  still  thy  forehead  rose  serene  and  fair. 

As  when  those  raven  ringlets  richly  rolled 

O’er  life,  which  dwelt  in  thought  and  beauty  there : 
Thy  cheek  the  while  was  rosy  with  the  theme 
That  flushed  along  the  spirit’s  mystic  dream. 

Thy  lips  were  circled  with  that  silent  smile. 

Which  oft  around  their  dewy  freshness  woke. 

When  some  more  lightsome  thought  or  harmless  wile. 
Upon  thy  warm  and  wand’ring  fancy  broke: 

For  thou  wert  Nature’s  child,  and  took  the  tone 
Of  every  pulse,  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

I  watched,  and  still  believed  that  thou  would’st  wake. 
When  others  came  to  place  thee  in  the  shroud  : 

I  thought  to  see  this  seeming  slumber  break. 

As  I  have  seen  a  light,  transparent  cloud 
Disperse,  which  o’er  a  star’s  sweet  face  had  thrown 
A  shadow,  like  to  that  which  veiled  thine  own. 

But  no :  there  was  no  token,  look,  or  breath : 

The  tears  of  those  around,  the  tolling  bell 
And  hearse,  told  at  last  that  this  was  death! 

I  know  not  if  I  breathed  a  last  farewell ; 

But  since  that  day  my  sweetest  hours  have  pass’d 
In  thought  of  thee,  my  first  love  and  my  last. 


LINES. 

BY  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  ESQ. 

“  Pleasures  away  !  they  please  no  more. 
Friends  !  are  they  what  they  were  before  1 
Loves !  they  are  very  idle  things. 

The  best  about  them  are  their  wings. 

The  dance ! ’t  is  what  the  bear  can  do. 
Music  !  I  hate  your  music  too.” 

Whene’er  these  witnesses  that  Time 
Hath  snatched  the  chaplet  from  our  prime 
Are  called  by  Nature  (as  we  go. 

With  eye  more  wary,  step  more  slow. 

And  will  be  heard  and  noted  down 
How’ever  we  may  fret  or  frown) 

Shall  we  desire  to  leave  the  scene 
Where  all  our  former  joys  have  been  I 
No  !  ’t  were  ungrateful  and  unwise  j 
But  when  die  down  our  charities 
For  human  weal  or  human  woes. 

Then  is  the  hour  our  day  should  close. 


CONVEYANCING, 

OR  A  LEGAL.  MODE  OF  GIVING  AN  ORANGE. 
jFoetized  from  Symoudt’s  Mechanica  ef  Law-HakiBH.] 

'  1  five  you  all  and  siiiirulAr  my  intare»t  and  eatate, 

!  Right,  title  claim,  advantage,  in  the  orange  on  that  plate, 

I  With  all  Ita  riud,  ita  pulp,  and  pipa,  ita  juice  aa  well  aa  akin, 

{  And  all  right  and  advantage,  too,  that  you  can  find  therein; 

.  With  full  power  at  the  time  to  bite,  pull,  cut,  aqueeze,  auck,  or  eat, 
i  Or  otherwiae  to  give  away,  aa  fancy  may  think  meet; 

!  Aa  fully  and  etfectually  a<  1,  the  aaid  A.  B., 

I  Aaa  entitled  now  to  bite,  cut,  auck,  aa  whim  inducea  me  { 
j  Or  eiherwiae  to  cut  the  aame,  or  give  the  aame  away, 
j  With  or  without  iia  rind  and  skin,  Juice,  pulo  and  pipa,  I  any. 

Or  any  thing  hereiabefore  or  horeinaBer  aaid 
In  any  other  inatrnmont,  or  any  deedaor  deed. 

To  the  contrary,  or  anywiae,  likewise,  and  notwithstanding; 

With  much  more  to  the  same  effect  where  rhpme  is  not  eonunandinf 
And  such  is  but  a  sample  of  the  laws  as  now  they  stand, 

To  pass  an  orange  legally  and  safely  hand  to  hand. 

One  word  leA  out  (and  some  now  are,  and  othei  a  not  in  place,) 

The  orange  would  be  forfeited,  and  none  could  help  the  cane. 


3formn^. 


MORNING. 

(ON  SEEING  A  PICTURE  BY  BENTLEY.) 
av  a.  SIMMONS,  bh). 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  L.\DY  JANE  MOORE. 

Santo  I’aura  mia  imtica,  a  i  dolci  colli 
Veggo  apparir!  _  Pctsarch. 

Up  glide  the  vapors  of  the  summer  night — 

Lo,  the  broad  lake  is  melting  into  ligiit ! 

And  steadily  and  Heel,  the  market-boat. 

With  freight  of  mellow  fruitage  is  atloat. 

Hut  yet ’t  is  earliest  mom,  the  cold,  the  tender. 

As  dimly  distant  troni  the  light  to  be. 

As  girlhood’s  dawning  cheek  from  the  warm  splendor 
Her  bridal  years  upon  that  cheek  shall  see  : — 

The  Lark — that  yet  is  silent — sweetly  loud 
From  the  green  thicket,  gushing  to  the  eloud 
111  many  a  tiny  ring,  must  wheel  and  soar, 

Still  winnowing  music  down  to  earth — bvfore 
He  catch  the  coming  sunlight  on  that  breast 
That  now  broods,  kindling  in  it4  grassy  nest. 

No  sound  of  life,  the  Painter’s  ear  to  stir. 

Hut  the  oar’s  dipping,  or  the  rustling  whirr 
Of  shyest  water-fowl,  or  sudden  word 
Of  cheer,  loosed  shot-like,  at  the  startled  bird : 

Now,  gifted  artist,  where  you  osiers  pale. 

Dip  the  light  tringes  of  their  graceful  veil 
Upon  the  sleeping  waters,  lean,  and  take 
The  cold  grey  tints  of  morn  and  misty  lake. 

And  rix  their  tleeting  hues  upon  thy  page — 

Now  breathe  thy  spirit  through  them,  like  a  god. 

Until  we  hear  their  murmurs — so,  let  Age 
Do  its  worst  henceforth  ;  beautifully  broad. 

Like  thy  created  billows,  Memory 

Shall  heave  with  proud  remembrances  of  thee. 

When  thou  art  mouldering  with  the  valley’s  clod  ! 

O  loved  and  lovely  Morning  !  not  like  this 
Now  spread  before  me,  didst  thou  slowly  rise 
When  my  feet  rushed  with  boyhood’s  eager  bliss. 

To  watch  thy  advent  in  mine  island-skies. 

Scarce  could  1  climb  high  Kilworih’s  utmost  steep, 
When  thou  wert  there  to  meet  me  from  the  deep — 
Bursting  up  brightly  vigorous  and  brave. 

As  thou  wert  wafted  in  one  sweep  of  wave 
By  the  Atlantic’s  freedom-loving  swell. 

And  heaved  on  giant  wilderness  and  fell ! — 

The  glee  of  the  rills !  at  once  down-foaming. 

Leaping  in  light  from  precipice  and  rock. 

Telling  the  dusky  woodlands  Day  was  coming 
To  liil  their  green  haunts  with  the  unfolded  flock. 

The  gladness  of  the  dells  ! — Glenceskin’s  lurches 
From  their  tall  stems  already  shake  the  night. 

While  hurrying  out  amid  their  emerald  arches. 

The  soundless  hare  springs  timidly  to  sight ! 

Now  farthest  Corrin  brightens — and  the  tide 
Of'  splendor,  spreading,  rests  upon  those  bowers 
Hymned  by  rude  bard,  where  lovely  Castlehyde 
Mirrors  in  dark-blue  Avondulf  its  lowers.* 

Hiill  downward  rolls  the  red  refulgence — still 
Caught  by  grey  tower,  or  heath-empurpled  hill  ; 

And  now  the  pomp  of  rushing  glory  floods 
Moorepark’s  sweet  lawns  and  chestnut-waving  woods. 
While,  swift  as  arrow  from  the  sun-god’s  quiver, 

Darts  into  laughing  day  my  own  rejoicing  river. 

Here,  while  the  hues  of  Ilea’.en  intensely  steep 
That  Valley’s  vast  luxuriance — where,  along 
Each  sylvan  scene,  still  floats  the  influence  deap 
Of  ii^penser’s  loved  imperishable  song  ;  t 
Amid  those  shades — where  lately,  while  the  sun 
The  crimson  west  magnificently  sought. 

He  framed  the  song  (rude  offering  unmeet) 

Now  laid  in  revarence.  Lady,  at  thy  feet. 

*  Th«  |»ictiire<M{aech<rinaorCa«tlehfile,oa  (lie  Blackwater,  Coanty 
of  Cork,  rorm  the  lubjuctof «  very  old  ballad,  well  knuwu  in  tbe  vi- 
cuiity  of  the  eceue  it  celebrate- . 

tT^e  scenery  alluded  to  in  tbe  fuUowinf  verses,  lies  within  the  val¬ 
ley  of  tbe  Blackwater  and  Fuuchenii,  County  of  Cork,  rivers  wbi'.h, 
under  tbe  nameit  of  the  Avondulf  aud  Paoshin,  have  bees  saocti&ed  in 
Boaa  by  Spenser.  The  poet  himself  resided  at  Ktlcoleman.  some 
miles  west  of  this  locality  ;  but  the  whole  of  those  most  beautifsl  a-  d 
romaatic  scenes  must  have  been  familiar  to  so  doep  a  love*  ef  nature 
as  8p«user.  The  allusions  to  his  disappointments  will  be  readily  ua- 
dersiood  by  tba  readers  of  bis  poetry,  and  it  is  hoi>ed  they  are  maay. 


Now,  rre  the  wild-bce  in  this  earliest  hour. 

Like  mountain  chief  before  some  beauty’s  hold. 

Blows  summons  of  surrender  to  the  flower. 

And  spoils  her  cells  of  their  delicious  gold  ; 

Beneath  Clohlea,  whose  topmost  tower  is  burning 
Red  as  its  ramparts  glowed  upon  the  day 
It  fell  in  its  deriance,  vainly  scorning 
The  stern  republic’s  s.  lUgliierous  array  ;  [young, 

Stretched  by  rent  boflenients  whose  strength  was 
When  the  sad  banks  Mulla’s  neighlmring  stream 
For  U.N.\  sighed  and  her  immortal  wrong. 

Let  me  once  more,  as  in  life’s  mornini;,  dream — 
Dream  for  the  thousandth  time,  that  He  lo  whom 
The  arrogance  of  boyhood  could  presume 
To  liken  its  slight  sorrows — who,  of  yore, 

“  Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar,” 

Tended  his  Hock — the  shepherd-bard  sublime. 

Here,  where  1  sit,  might  in  that  elder  lime 
Have  strayed,  world- wearied,  on  his  brow  the  charm 
Of  Shakspere’s  parting  look — his  hand  still  warm 
From  grasp  of  that  at  whose  dread  touch  arose 
Macbeth’s  fierce  guilt,  and  Lear's  distracting  woes. 
Haply  th«  mosses  of  this  fragrant  seat 
Loved  the  lone  echoes  of  his  exiled  feet. 

When  sick  with  suing,  from  vain  courts,  afar. 

Upon  the  wide  o’er-cunopying  a.sh. 

And  jasmine  curtains  of  that  bowery  nook 
Lulled  by  the  river’s  melancholy  dash — 

Where,  day  by  day,  I  drank  his  dazzling  book  ! 

And  where  so  oft,  nor  with  less  bright  surprise. 

Flashed  those  sweet  tales  on  my  enchanted  eyes. 

Told  by  that  second  Spenser — whose  command 
Called  up  the  I’ust,  till  helmed  and  mailed  Romance, 
And  Chivalry  re-burnishing  the  lance. 

Amid  mortality  resumed  their  stand — 

That  king  whose  sceptre  was  enchantment's  wand  ! 

O!  tore-live  the  glorified  delight 
With  which,  leaf-hidden  by  the  blue-eyed  May, 

1  read  his  Ivanhoe,  while  redly  bright 
The  slumberous  evening  Hielted  far  away  ! 

Entranced  above  the  splendid  page  1  lay, 

WithGunh  and  Waniba  buried  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  huge  forest,  ’neath  unbrageous  oaks. 

Or  watched  the  tossing  of  the  Templar’s  plume. 

As  loud  through  Ashby  rang  the  stalwart  strokes. 

O  books — O  blessings  !  could  the  yellow  ore 
That  countless  sparkled  in  the  Lydian's  store. 

Vie  with  the  opulence  ye  flung  around  me 
In  that  glad  season,  when  each  summer  tree 
To  Fancy’s  eye  with  wreaths  of  triumph  crowned  me, 
Whispering  my  spirit  into  minstrelsy  ! 

Green  glades  of  Moorepark  !  through  the  amber  air 
Of  morn,  how  glow  your  scenes  supremely  fair  ; 

How  long  the  muser’s  rapt  and  lingering  gaze 
O’er  the  wide  verdure  of  your  vale  delays, 

As  soft  it  swells,  to  light  and  beauty  born. 

With  orchards  ripe,  and  slopes  of  golden  corn 
The  castled  steep — the  ancient  woods  above, 

1  And  Hall  white-gleaniing  through  the  stately  grove 
I  Below,  the  lapsing  of  blue  Funcheon’s  wave, 

I  Now  gently  gliding  by  the  Filea’s  cav« — 

I  Now  loud  in  gladness,  where  the  bridgeway  frail 

f^pans  its  swilt  current  with  a  slender  rail — 

'  >iid  boundless  bloom,  for  ever  stealing  on, 
j  Till,  with  the  shyness  of  a  bride,  tis  gone 
To  hide  in  Avon  its  transparent  face, 
j  At  once  ab-iorbed  into  his  broad  embrace  ! 
j  And  Thou — Fair  Spirit  ! — lo  whose  gracious  eyes 
And  graceful  name  1  consecrate  this  page¬ 
in  the  low  turret,  decked  with  Ruin’s  dyes, 

I  Where  once  the  bugle  blew  to  battle’s  rage, 

(Now  by  thy  spelb  enchanted  to  a  bower 
j  Melodious  with  the  blackbird’s  mellow  flute. 

As  falls  lone  evening’s  safl'rpn  tinted  hour,) 

Loitering  above  this  lay,  could  I  be  mute. 

Nor  thank  thy  taste  that  tamjht  the  devious  path 
By  wood  and  cave  lo  wind  its  easy  line — 

Gave  the  pure  lily  a  mure  limpid  bath. 

Festooned  the  inusk-rose  in  a  softer  twioe. 

And  bade  the  tresses  of  the  nymph-like  willow 
Droop  with  a  tenderer  grace  above  the  billow  ? 

For  this  receive  the  homage  deep,  of  one 
Wliose  hours  of  life  their  brighest  colors  caught 


Munich 


MUNICH. 


BY  B.  DISRACH,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

Thr  fJeptiny  of  nations  appears  to  have  decreed  that  a  so¬ 
ciety'  ^ho^|d  periodically,  though  rarely,  flourit-h,  character¬ 
ized  l»y  its  love  ol  the  F'me  Arts,  and  its  capacity  of  ideal 
creation  These  occa^-ional  and  brilliant  ebullitions  of  hu¬ 
man  invention  elevate  the  race  of  man  ;  they  purify  and 
cha>ten  the  taste  of  succeeding  generations  ;  and  posterity 
acr«'pts  them  a.s  the  standard  of  yvhat  is  choice,  and  the 
model  of  what  is  excellent. 

Clas-ic  Greece  and  Christian  Italy  stand  out  in  our  uni¬ 
versal  annal.s  a.s  the  epochs  of  the  AMs.  lOuring  the  last  two 
cental iss,  while  manners  have  undorgone  a  rapid  transi- 
tin;i,  vyhil*'  physical  civilization  has  advanced  in  an  unpre- 
c<Mlented  degree,  and  the  application  of  science  to  social 
life  has  diverted  the  minds  of  men  from  other  pursuits,  the 
Fine  Art.'  have  decayed  and  vanished 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  another 
great  movement  in  the  creative  mind  of  Europe ;  one  yet 
young  and  little  recognized,  but  not  inferior,  in  my  opinion, 
either  to  that  of  Athens  or  of  Florence. 

It  was  on  a  cloudle.-s  day  of  the  autumn  of  last  year,  that 
1  found  myself  in  a  city  that  seemed  almost  vi.«ibly  rising 
beneath  my  eye.  The  street  in  which  I  stood  was  of  noble 
dimeiKsions,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  palaces  or  build¬ 
ings  evidently  devoted  to  public  purposes.  Few  were  com¬ 
pletely  finished  ;  the  sculptor  was  working  at  the  statues 
that  adorned  their  fronts;  the  painter  was  still  touching  the 
external  frescoes  ;  and  the  scalfold  of  the  architect  was  not 
in  every  instance  withdrawn.  Every  where  was  the  hum 
of  art  and  artists.  The  Byzantine  style  of  many  of  these 
buildings  was  novel  to  me  in  its  modern  adaptation,  yet  very 
eflective.  The  delicate  detail  of  ornament  contra.sted  ad¬ 
mirably  with  the  broad  fronts  and  noble  facades  which  they 
adorned.  A  church  with  two  very  lofty  towers  of  white 
marble,  with  their  fretted  cones  relieved  with  cerulean 
blue,  gleamed  in  the  sun  ;  and  near  it  was  a  pile  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  but  of  nobler  and 
more  beautiful  proportions,  with  its  portal  approached  by 
a  lofty  dight  of  steps,  and  guarded  by  the  collossal  statues 
of  poets  and  philosophers — suitably  guarded,  for  it  was  the 
National  Library.  ^ 

As  I  advanced,  I  found  myself  in  squares  and  circuses,  in 
every  instance  adorned  by  an  obelisk  of  bronze  or  the 
equestrian  statue  of  some  royal  hero.  I  observed  a  theatre 
with  a  lofty  Corinthian  portico,  and  a  pediment  brilliantly 
painted  in  fresco  with  designs  appropriate  to  its  purpose  ; 
an  Ionic  museum  of  sculpture,  worthy  to  enshrine  the 
works  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles ;  and  a  palace  for  the 
painter,  of  which  I  was  told  the  first  stone  had  been  rightly 
laid  on  the  birth-day  of  Kafifaelle.  But  what  struck  me 
most  in  this  city,  more  than  its  galleries,  temples  and  pal¬ 
aces,  its  magnificent  buildings,  splendid  paintings,  and  con¬ 
summate  statues,  was  the  all-pervading  presence  and  all- 
inspiring  influence  of  living  and  breathing  Art.  In  every 
street,  a  school :  the  atelier  of  the  sculptor  open,  the  studio 
of  the  painter  crowded:  devoted  pupils,  aspiring  rivals:  en¬ 
thusiasm,  emulation,  excellence.  Here  the  long-lost  feudal 
art  of  coloring  glass  re-discovered ;  there  fresco-painting 
entirely  revived,  and  on  the  grandest  scale  ;  while  the  ar¬ 
dent  researches  of  another  man  of  genius  successfully  ana¬ 
lyses  the  encaustic  tinting  of  Herculaneum,  and  secures  the 
secret  process  for  the  triumph  of  modem  art.  I  beheld  a 
city  such  as  I  had  mused  over  amid  the  crumbling  fanes  of 
Herieles,  or  aided  alike  by  memory  and  fancy,  had  con¬ 
jured  up  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  Medici. 

Such  is  Munich — a  city  which,  half  a  century  ago,  was 
the  gross  and  corrupt  capital  of  a  barbarous  and  brutal  peo¬ 
ple.  Ba:on  Reisbech,  who  visited  Bavaria  in  1780,  de¬ 
scribes  the  Court  of  Munich  as  one  not  at  all  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  those  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  A  good-natured 
prince,  fond  only  of  show  and  thinking  only  of  the  chase  ; 
an  idle,  dissolute,  and  useless  nobility ;  the  nomination  to 
oflices  depending  on  women  and  priests ;  the  aristocracy 
devoted  to  play,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  im¬ 
mersed  in  scandalous  debauch. 

With  these  recollections  of  the  past,  lot  us  enter  the 
palace  of  the  present  sovereign.  With  habits  of  extreme 
simplicity,  and  a  personal  expenditure  rigidly  economical, 
the  residence  of  tlie  King  of  ^varia,  when  completed,  will 


be  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  sumptuous  palace  in 
the  world.  But,  then,  it  is  not  merely  the  palace  of  a  king; 
it  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  a  nation.  The 
apartments  of  state,  painted  iu  fresco  on  the  grandest  scale, 
bold  in  design,  splendid  in  color,  breathe  the  very  Teuto¬ 
nic  soul.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  “  Nibelungen 
Lied,”  the  Gothic  epic,  and  commemorate  all  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  heroic  Siegfried,  and  all  the  adventures  of  the 
beautiful  Chrimhilde.  The  heart  of  a  German  beats  as  he 
gazes  on  the  forms  and  scenes  of  the  Teutonic  Iliad  ;  as  he 
beholds  Haghen  the  fierce,  and  Dankwart  the  swift  ;  Volker, 
the  minstrel  knight,  and  the  beautiful  and  haughty  Brun- 
hilda.  But  in  point  of  harmonious  dimension  and  august 
beauty,  no  chamber  is  perhaps  more  imposing  than  the 
Kaiser  Saal,  or  Hall  of  the  Sovereigns.  It  is,  I  should 
think,  considerably  above  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  broad 
and  lofty,  inexact  proportion.  Its  roof  is  supported  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  by  columns  of  white  marble  ;  the  intercolumnla- 
tions  filled  by  colossal  statues,  of  gilded  brass,  of  the  electors 
and  kings  of  the  country.  Seated  on  his  throne,  at  the  end 
of  this  imperial  chamber,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  is  s-arrounded 
by  the  solumn  majesty  of  his  ancestors.  These  statues  are 
by  Schwanthaler,  a  sculptor  who  to  the  severe  and  classic 
taste  and  profound  sentiment  of  his  master,  Thorwalsden, 
unites  an  exuberance  of  invention  which  has  filled  Munich 
w'ilh  the  greatest  works  since  Phidias.  Cornelius,  Julius 
Schnorr,  and  Hess,  are  the  principal  painters  who  have 
covered  the  galleries,  churches  and  palace.r  of  Munich  with 
admirable  frescoes.  The  celebrated  Klenze  is  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  first  of  living  architects,  and  the 
favorite  of  his  sovereign  when  that  sovereign  did  not  wear 
a  crown  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  name  of  Gartner,  the 
architect  who  has  revived  the  Byzantine  style  of  building 
with  such  admirable  effect. 

But  it  was  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  King  that  I 
was  peculiarly  impressed  with  the  supreme  genius  of 
Schwanthaler.  These  chambers,  eight  in  number,  are 
painted  in  encaustic,  with  subjects  from  the  Greek  poets,  of 
which  Schwanthaler  supplied  the  designs.  The  ante¬ 
chambers  are  devoted  to  Orpheus  and  Hesiod,  and  the  or¬ 
naments  are  in  the  oldest  Greek  style ;  severely  simple  ; 
archaic,  but  not  rude ;  the  figures  of  the  friezes  in  outline, 
and  without  relief.  The  saloon  of  reception,  on  the  con- 
Mary,  is  Homeric  ;  and  in  its  coloring,  design,  and  decora¬ 
tion  as  brilliant,  as  free  and  as  flowing  as  the  genius  of  the 
great  Mo'onian.  The  chamber  of  the  throne  is  entirely 
adorned  with  white  bas-reliefs,  raised  on  a  ground  of  dead 
gold  ;  the  subjects  Pindaric  :  not  inferior  in  many  instances 
to  the  Attic  remains;  and  characterized,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  singular  combination  of  vigor  and  grace.  Another  sa¬ 
loon  is  devoted  to  .lEschylus,  and  the  library  to  Sophocles. 
The  gay,  wild  muse  of  Aristophanes  laughs  and  sings  in  his 
majesty’s  dressing-room ;  while  the  King  is  lulled  to  slumber 
by  the  Sicilian  melodies  and  the  soothing  landscapes  uf 
Theocritus. 

Of  these  chambers,  I  should  say  that  they  were  a  perfect 
creation  of  Art.  The  rooms  themselves  are  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned  ;  the  subjects  of  their  decorations  arc  the  most 
interesting  in  every  respect  that  could  be  selected  ;  and  the 
purity,  grace  and  invention  of  the  designs  are  only  equalled 
by  their  coloring,  at  the  same  time  the  most  brilliant  and 
harmonious  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  the  rich  fancy  of 
the  arabesques  and  other  appropriate  decorations,  which 
blend  with  all  around,  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
Yet  they  find  no  mean  rivals  in  the  private  chambers  of  the 
Queen,  decorated  in  an  analageous  style,  but  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  poets  of  her  own  land.  The  Minnesingers  oc¬ 
cupy  her  first  apartments,  but  the  brilliant  saloon  is  worthy 
of  Wieland,  whose  Oberon  forms  its  frieze  ;  while  the  bed¬ 
chamber  gleams  with  the  beautiful  forms  and  pensive  inci¬ 
dents  of  Goethe’s  esoteric  pen.  Schiller  has  filled  the  study 
with  his  stirring  characters  and  his  vigorous  incidents.—- 
Groups  from  “  Wallenstein  ”  and  “  Wilhelm  Tell  ”  form  the 
rich  and  unrivalled  ceiling :  while  the  fight  of  the  dragon 
and  the  founding  of  the  bell,  the  innocent  Fridolin,  the  in¬ 
spired  maiden  of  Orleans,  breaths  in  the  compartments  of 
the  waUs. 

When  I  beheld  these  refined  creations,  and  recalled  the 
scenes  and  sights  of  beauty  that  had  moved  before  me  in 
my  morning’s  wanderings,  I  asked  myself  how  Munich,  re¬ 
cently  so  Beotian,  had  become  the  capital  of  modern  Art ; 
and  why  a  country  of  limited  resources,  in  a  brief  space , 
and  with  such  facility  and  completeness,  should  have 
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achieved  those  results  which  had  so  long  and  utterly  eluded 
the  desires  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  community  in 
the  world  1  ^  , 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  age  to  underrate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  individual  character.  For  myself,  I  have  ever  re- ! 
jecied  this  consolation  of  mediocrity.  I  believe  that  every 
thing  that  is  great  has  been  accomplished  by  great  men.  It 
is  not  what  I  witnessed  at  Munich,  or  know  of  its  sovereign, 
that  should  make  me  doubt  the  truth  of  my  conviction. 
Munich  is  the  creation  of  its  King,  and  Lewis  of  l^varia  is 
not  only  a  King  but  a  poet.  A  poet  onj  a  throne  has  real¬ 
ized  his  dreams. 


POOR  JACK.* 

BY  CAPTAIN  MAIIRYAT. 

CHAPTER  XLV.... Spicer’s  death. 

When  I  saw  Spicer  again,  he  continued  his  narrative  :  j 

“  I  told  you  that  I  was  anxious  to  wreak  my  vengeance  j 
upon  Fitzgerald,  and  the  plan  which  I  hit  upon  was  as  follows:  | 
I  contrived  to  get  to  Port  Royal,  and  to  speak  to  the  two  [ 
men  whom  I  had  been  on  the  best  terms  with.  I  told  them  ^ 
that  the  only  chance  of  escape  would  be  for  them  to  give  | 
their  names  as  those  of  James,  which  was  mine,  and  of  | 
Fitzgerald,  the  first  officer;  and  I  explained  to  them  why  ; 
because  Fitzgerald-  and  I  had  saved  the  life  of  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  chief  planters,  who,  in  gratitude,  had  promised 
that  he  would  assist  us,  if  we  were  ever  in  ditfiulty.  1  told 
them  that  they  must  adhere  to  what  they  said,  as  they  would 
be  condemned  with  the  others  ;  but  that  a  reprieve  would 
be  given  when  they  were  on  the  scaffold.” 

“  But  why  should  you  have  done  this  I  ”  inquired  I. 

First,  because  I  wished  people  to  believe  that  I  was  ^ 
dead,  that  there  might  not  be  so  great  a  hue  and  cry  after  j 
me,  and  the  temptation  of  so  hi^h  a  reward  ;  next,  because  | 
I  knew  that  Fitzgerald  was  still  in  prison  :  and  that  his  wife  i 
would  read  the  account  of  his  execution  in  the  newspapers,  | 
which  I  hoped  would  break  her  heart  and  so  make  him  mis¬ 
erable.” 

“  Oh,  Spicer,  that  was  too  cruel.” 

“  It  was,  but  my  plan  succeeded.  The  men  gave  our 
names,  went  to  the  scaffold,  expecting  a  reprieve,  and  were 
hanged.” 

**  And  thus  it  is  that  your  poor  mother  thinks  even  now 
that  you  were  hanged,”  said  I. 

“  Even  so.  Jack,  even  so.  Well,  after  a  time,  I  quitted 
my  vessel,  and  returned  to  England  ;  for  I  was  actually  tired 
of  bloodshed,  and  I  had  collected  a  great  deal  of  money. 
On  my  arrival  I  inquired  after  Fitzgerald.  It  appeared  that 
his  wife  had  heard  the  account  of  his  execution  ;  and,  as  her 
bonnet  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  mill  dam,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  had  destroyed  herself.  Fitzgerald  returned 
home,  and  was  distracted  at  the  intelligence.  1  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  she  was  dead ;  but,  by  what  you  say. 
Jack,  I  now  doubt  it.” 

“  And  Fitzgerald,  Spicer — what  became  of  him  I  ” 

“  I  really  cannot  tell.  I  heard  that  he  had  entered  on 
board  of  a  king’s  ship,  but  not  under  his  own  name  :  how 
far  that  was  true  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case.” 

**  And  how  came  you  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  I  ” 

Why,  that ’s  soon  told.  I  spent  my  money,  or  lost  it 
all  in  gambling,  went  out  again,  obtained  command  of  a 
vessel,  and  did  well  for  some  time  ;  but  I  was  more  tyran¬ 
nical  and  absolute  than  ever.  I  had  shot  five  or  six  of  my 
own  men  when  the  crew  mutinied,  and  put  me,  and  two 
others  who  had  always  supported  me,  in  an  open  boat,  and 
left  us  to  our  fate.  We  were  picked  up  by  a  frigate  going 
to  the  East  Indies  when  we  were  in  the  last  extremity. 
And  now.  Jack,  I  believe  you  have  my  whole  history.  I 
am  tired  now,  and  must  go  to  sleep  ;  bat.  Jack,  I  wish  yon 
to  come  to-morrow  morning,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  of  great  importance.  Good  bye.  Jack  ;  do  n't  forget.” 

1  promised  Spicer  that  1  would  not  fail,  and  quitted  the 
Hospital.  When  I  called  again  upon  him,  I  found  him  very 
low  and  weak — he  could  not  raise  himself  from  his  pillow 
**  I  feel  that  I  am  going  now.  Jack,”  said  he — '*  going  very 
fast — I  have  not  many  hours  to  live,  but,  I  thank  Heaven,  ] 


am  not  in  any  pain.  A  man  who  dies  in  agony  cannot  ex¬ 
amine  himself — cannot  survey  the  past  with  calmness,  or 
feel  convinced  of  the  greatness  of  his  offences.  I  thank 
God  for  that ;  but.  Jack,  although  I  have  committed  many 
a  foul  and  execrable  murder,  for  which  I  am  full  of  remorse 
— although  I  feel  how  detestable  has  been  my  life — I  tell 
you  candidly,  that,  although  those  crimes  may  appear  to 
others  more  heavy  than  the  simple  one  of  theft,  to  me  the 
one  that  lies  most  heavy  on  my  soul  is  the  robbing  of  my 
poor  mother,  and  my  whole  treatment  of  her.  Jack,  will 
you  do  one  favor  to  a  dying  man — and  it  must  be  done  soon, 
or  it  will  be  too  late.  Will  you  go  to  my  poor  mother,  ac¬ 
quaint  her  with  my  beinp  here,  still  alive,  and  that  my  hours 
are  numbered,  and  beg  tor  m«  forgiveness  1  Obtain  that  for 
me.  Jack — bring  that  to  me,  and  so  may  you  receive  for¬ 
giveness  yourself!” 

“  I  will,  Spicer,”  replied  I ;  ‘‘I  will  go  directly  ;  and  I 
have  little  fear  bnt  that  I  shall  succeed.” 

Go,  then.  Jack— do  n’t  tarry,  for  my  time  is  nearly 
come.” 

I  left  the  Hospital  immediately,  and  hastened  to  Old 
Nanny’s.  I  found  her  very  busy,  sorting  a  lot  of  old  bottles, 
which  she  had  just  purchased. 

“  Well,  Jack,”  said  she,  “  you  are  just  come  in  time  to 
help  me.  I  was  just  a  saying  if  Jack  was  to  call  now,  he ’d 
be  of  some  use,  for  I  can ’t  well  reach  so  high  as  the  shelf 
where  I  put  the  bottles  on,  and  when  I  get  on  a  stool  my 
old  head  swims.” 

‘‘  Mother,”  said  I,  ‘‘  suppose  you  put  down  the  bottles  for 
a  little  while,  as  1  have  that  to  say  to  you  that  must  not  be 
delayed  ” 

“  Why,  w’hat ’s  the  matter,  boy  1 — and  how  pale  you 
‘  look — wh-it  has  happened  ?  You  do  n’t  want  money,  do 
youl” 

“  No,  mother,  I  want  no  money — I  only  want  you  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  matters  important,  which  1  must  disclose  to  you.” 

“Well — well — what  is  it  1 — about  the  fellow  who  tried 
to  rob  me,  I  suppose.  I  told  you  before.  Jack,  I  won ’t  hurt 
him,  for  my  poor  boy’s  sake.” 

“  It  is  about  your  poor  boy  I  would  speak,  mother,”  re¬ 
plied  I,  hardly  knowing  how  to  begin.  “  Now,  mother, 
did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  was  hanged  at  Port  Royal  I  ” 

“  Yes — yes — but  why  come  and  talk  about  it  again  1” 

“  Because,  mother,  you  seem  to  feel  the  disgrace  cf  his 
being  hanged  so  much.” 

“  Well,  to  be  sure  I  do — then  why  do  you  remind  me  of 
it,  you  bad  boy — it ’s  cruel  of  you.  Jack — I  thought  you 
kinder.” 

“  Mother,  it  is  because  you  do  feel  it  so  much  that  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  you  have  been  deceived.  Your  son  was 
not  hanged.” 

“  Not  hanged  ?  Why,  Jack,  are  you  sure  I  ” 

“  Yes,  mother,  quite  sure.” 

“  Not  hanged— quite  sure - ” 

Here  Old  Nanny  burst  out  into  a  wild  laugh,  which  ended 
in  sobbing  and  tears.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  some  minutes 
before  she  was  composed  enough  to  listen  to  me :  at  last  I 
said,  “  Mother,  I  have  more  to  say,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.” 

“  Why  no  time  to  be  lost,  my  dear  boy  1”  mid  she. 
“  Oh  !  now  that  you  have  told  me  this,  1  could  dwell  for 
hours — ay,  days — more — I  shall  dwell  my  whole  life  upon 
the  kind  news.” 

“  But  listen  to  me,  mother,  for  I  must  tell  you  how  I  dis¬ 
covered  this.” 

"  Yes,  yes.  Jack— do,  that ’s  a  good  boy.  I  am  quite 
calm  now,”  said  Nanny,  wiping  her  ey-s  w'ith  her  apron. 

I  then  acquainted  her  with  what  Spicer  had  told  me,  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  inducing  the  luan  to  take  his  name  ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  history  of  Spicer’s  life,  until  I  left  him  on  board 
of  a  man-of  war. 

“  But  where  is  he  now  1  And  who  told  you  all  this  1” 

“  He  told  me  so  himself,”  replied  I.  “  lie  has  been  in 
the  Hospital  some  time  ;  and  living  here  close  to  you,  with- 
out  either  of  you  being  aware  of  it  But,  mother,  he  is  now 
ill — very  ill  in  the  Hot-pital :  he  would  not  have  confe^•s•l| 
all  this,  if  he  had  not  felt  how  ill  he  was.” 

“  Deary,  deary  me,”  replied  Old  Nanny,  wringn  i  h  i 
hands ;  “  I  must  go  see  him  ” 

“  Nay,  mother,  I  fear  you  cannot ;  the  fnrt  i  ,  ‘h 
dying,  qnd  he  has  sent  me  to  a.'k  yuui  ft.  .,iv< ..  i  r  luo 
conduct  to  you  ” 

**  Deary,  deary  me,”  continued  old  Nanny,  Kemingly 
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half  out  of  her  wita  ;  “  in  the  llc/spital — tH>  near  to  his  poor 
mother — and  dying— dear  Jemmy  !  ” 

Then  the  old  woman  covered  up  her  face  with  her  apron, 
and  was  silent.  I  waited  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  I  again 
spoke  to  her. 

“  Will  you  not  answ  er  my  question,  mother  1  Your  son 
has  but  an  hour,  perhaps,  to  live,  and  he  dies  penitent  not 
only  for  his  conduct  to  you,  but  for  his  lawless  and  wicked 
life ;  but  he  feels  his  treatment  of  you  to  be  worse  than  all 
his  otlicr  crimes ;  and  he  has  sent  me  to  beg  that  you  will 
forgive  him  before  he  dies.  Answer  me,  mother.” 

“Jack,”  said  Nanny,  removing  the  apron  from  her  face, 
“  I  feel  as  it  was  I  who  ought  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  not  he 
who  should  ask  mine.  Who  made  him  bad  1 — his  foolish 
mother.  Who  niade  him  unable  to  control  his  passions 'I — 
his  foolish  mother.  Who  was  the  cause  of  his  plunging 
into  vice — of  his  intemperance,  of  his  gaming,  of  his  wild 
and  desperate  career — which  might  have  ended,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  had  done,  on  the  gallows — but  a  foolish,  weak, 
selfish  mother,  w’ho  did  not  do  her  duty  to  him  in  his 
childhood.  It  is  1  w’ho  was  his  great  enemy — I  w’ho  as¬ 
sisted  the  devil  to  lead  him  to  destruction — I  who,  had  he 
been  hanged,  had  been,  and  have  felt  for  year.**,  that  I  was 
his  e.xecutioner.  Can  I  forgive  him  !  Can  he  forgive 
me  ?  ” 

“  Mother,  his  time  is  short — I  will  come  to  you  again, 
and  tell  you  much  more.  But  if  you  knew  how  earnest  he 
is  to  have  your  forgiveness  before  he  dies,  you  would  at 
once  send  me  away  to  him.” 

“  Then  go,  my  child — go,  and  may  you  often  be  sent  on 
such  kind  missions!  Go,  and  tell  my  poor  James  that  his 
mother  forgives  him — begs  to  be  forgiven — still  dotes 
upon  him — and,  God  knows  with  how  much  pleasure, 
would  die  for  him  !  Go  quick,  child — the  sands  of  the 
glass  run  fast — quick,  child — the  dying  cannot  wait — 
qttick — quick  !  ” 

Nanny  had  risen  from  her  stool  and  taken  me  by  the 
arm :  when  we  were  clear  of  the  threshold  she  loosed  me, 
and  sunk  down  to  the  earth,  whether  overcome  by  her 
feelings,  or  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  I  did  not  wait  to 
ascertain — I  fled  to  execute  my  mission  before  it  was  too 
late. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  at  the  Hospital — breathless,  it 
was  true.  I  went  in,  aud  found  Spicer  still  alive,  for  his 
eyes  turned  to  me.  I  went  up  to  him ;  the  nurse,  who  was 
standing  by  him,  told  me  he  was  speechless,  and  would 
soon  be  gone.  I  told  her  I  would  remain  with  him, .and  she 
went  to  the  other  patients.  I  gave  him  his  mother’s  mess¬ 
age,  and  he  was  satisfied:  he  squeezed  my  hand,  and  a 
smile,  which  appeared  to  illumine,  like  a  rainbow,  his 
usual  dark  and  moody  countenance,  intimated  hope  and 
joy;  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  no  more,  but  the  smile  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  features  after  death. 

I  then  returned  to  Old  Nanny,  who,  I  found,  had  been 
put  into  bed  by  some  neighbors,  and  at  her  bedside  was 
Mrs.  St.  Felix,  who  had  been  passing  by,  and  had  observed 
her  situation.  She  was  now  recovered,  and  quiet.  As 
soon  as  they  had  left  her,  I  entered  into  a  more  full  detail 
of  how  I  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  discovery.  I  did  not  conceal  from  her  that  it 
was  her  own  son  who  had  attempted  the  robbery  ;  and  I 
wound  up,  by  stating  that  he  had  died,  I  really  believed, 
not  only  penitent,  but  happy  from  having  received  her 
forgiveness. 

“  Jack — ^Jack — you  have  been  as  good  as  an  angel  to  me, 
indeed  you  have.  It  was  you,  also,  who  prevented  my  j»oor 
James  from  killing  his  mother — it  is  you  that  have  been  the 
means  of  his  making  his  peace  with  Heaven.  Bless  you. 
Jack;  bless  you.” 

CHAPTFR  XI.VI....In  which  Mra.  9t.  Felix  refunet  a  iplendid 
otfer,  which  I  am  Saly  empawerod  to  make  to  her. 

I  left  Old  Nanny  as  soon  as  she  was  more  composed,  for 
I  was  anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with  Old  An¬ 
derson.  I  did  not  call  on  my  father,  as  it  was  not  a  case  on 
which  he  was  likely  to  offer  any  opinion,  and  1  thought  it 
better  that  the  secret  which  I  possessed  should  be  known 
but  to  one  other  person.  I  refo  o  the  knowledge  which  I 
had  obtained  relative  to  the  h  isband  of  Mrs.  St.  Felix, 
who.  It  appeared,  was  not  hai.^ed,  as  supposed  by  her. 
The  information  received  from  Spicer  accounted  for  Mrs. 
St.  Felix’s  conduct  when  any  reference  was  made  to  her 


husband  ;  and  I  was  now  aware  how  much  pain  she  must 
have  suflered  when  his  name  was  mentioned.  I  found  An¬ 
derson  alone  in  his  office,  and  I  immediately  made  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  1  had  learnt,  and  asked  him  his  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  communicating  it  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix. 
Anderson  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  some  time  in 
silence :  at  last  he  looked  up  at  me.  “  Why,  Tom,  that 
she  suffers  much  from  the  supposed  ignominious  fate  of  her 
husband  is  certain,  but  it  is  only  occasionally  ;  her  spirits 
are  good,  and  she  is  cheerful,  except  when  reminded  of  it 
by  any  casual  observation.  That  it  would  prove  a  great 
consolation  to  her  to  know  that  her  husband  did  not  forfeit 
his  life  on  the  scaffold,  is  true  ;  but  what  then — he  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  king's  service  under  another  name,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  every  probability  of  his  being  alive  and 
well  at  this  moment.  Now  she  is  comparatively  tranquil 
and  composed,  bu‘  consider  what  anxiety,  what  suspense, 
what  doubts,  must  ever  fill  her  mind,  must  oppress  her 
waking  hours,  must  haunt  her  in  her  dreams,  after  she  is 
made  acquainted  with  his  possible  existence.  Hope  de¬ 
ferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  ;  and  her  existence  would  be 
one  of  continued  tumult,  of  constant  anticipation,  and  I  may 
say  of  misery.  He  may  be  dead,  and  then  will  her  new¬ 
born  hopes  be  crushed  when  she  has  ascertained  the  fact  ; 
he  may  never  appear  again,  and  she  may  linger  out  a  life 
of  continnal  fretting.  I  think,  Tom,  that  M  ere  she  my 
daughter,  and  I  in  possession  of  similar  facta,  I  M’ould  not 
tell  her — at  least,  not  at  present.  We  may  be  able  to  make 
inquiries  M’ithout  her  knowledge.  We  knoM'  his  name  j 
an  advertisement  might  come  to  his  eyes  or  ears  ;  and, 
moreover,  you  have  the  telescope,  which  may  be  of  use  if 
it  is  con.stantly  seen  in  your  hands.  Let  us  at  present  do 
all  we  can  without  her  knowledge,  and  leave  the  resalt  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  who,  if  it  thinks  fit,  will  work 
by  its  oM’n  means.  Are  you  of  my  opinion,  Tom  1  ” 

“When  I  came  to  ask  your  advice,  Anderson,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  being  guided  by  it,  even  if  it  had  not 
coincided  with  my  OM’n  opinion,  which,  noM’  that  I  have 
heard  your  reasons,  it  certainly  does.  By  the  bye,  I  have 
not  yet  called  upon  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  and  I  will  go  now.  You 
will  see  Old  Fanny  again  I” 

“  I  will,  my  boy,  this  evening.  Good-bye  !  1  ’m  very 
busy  now,  for  the  officers  will  inspect  to-morrow  inorn- 
ing.” 

I  quitted  the  Hospital,  and  had  arrived  in  Church  Street, 
when,  passing  the  doctor’s  house  on  my  way  to  Mrs.  St. 
Felix’s,  Mr.  Thomas  Cobb,  who  had  become  a  great  dandy, 
and,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  a  great  doctor,  called  to 
me  ;  “  Saunders,  my  dear  felloM',  just  come  in — I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  particularly.”  I  complied  with  his  wishes. 
Mr.  Cobb  was  remarkable  in  his  dress.  Having  sprung  up 
to  the  height  of  at  least.six  feet  in  his  stockirgs,  he  had  be¬ 
come  remarkably  thin  and  spare ;  and  the  first  idea  that 
struck  you  when  you  saw  him  "was,  that  he  M'as  all  panta¬ 
loons — for  he  M’ore  blue  cotton  net  tight  pantaloons  ;  and 
his  Hessian  boots  were  so  low,  and  his  M’aistcoat  so  short, 
that  there  was  at  least  four  feet,  out  of  the  sum  total  of 
six,  composed  of  blue  cotton  net,  which  fitted  very  close  to 
a  very  spare  figure.  He  M'ore  no  .cravat,  but  a  turn-down 
collar  with  a  black  ribin  ;  his  hair  was  very  long,  with  a  very 
puny  pair  of  musfachois  on  his  upper  lip,  and  something 
like  a  tuft  on  his  chin.  Altogether,  he  was  a  strange-look- 
ing  being,  especially  M’hen  he  had  substituted  for  his  long 
coat  a  short  nankeen  jacket,  which  was  the  case  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Cobb,  what  may  be  your  pleasure  with  me  1 
You  must  not  detain  me  long,  as  I  was  about  to  call  on 
Mrs.  St.  Felix.” 

“  So  I  presumed,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  he,  “  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  requested  you  to  walk  in.  Take  a  chair. 
Friendship,  Tom,  is  a  great  blessing — it  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  life.  We  have  known  each  other  long,  and 
it  is  to  tax  your  friendship  that  I  have  requested  you  to 
come  in.” 

“  Well,  be  as  quick  as  you  can — that’s  all,”  replied  I. 

"  Feftina  Imte,  as  Dr.  Tadpole  often  says,  adding  that  it 
is  Latin  for  hat  and  boots.  I  am  surprised  at  his  ignorance 
of  the  classics ;  any  school-boy  ought  to  know  that  caput 
is  the  Latin  for  hat,  and  Bootes  for  boots.  But  lately  I 
have  abandoned  the  classics,  and  have  given  up  my  soul  to 
poetry.” 

“Indeed !” 

«  Yes,—*  Friendship  and  Love  *  is  my  toast,  whenever 


I  am  called  upon  at  the  club.  What  doea  Campbell 
say  1  *’ 

"  I ’m  sure  I  don’t  know.” 

“  1  ’ll  tell  you,  Tom.” — 

Without  th«  smile  frem  heavenly  beauty  won, 

Oh,  what  were  m«n  t  A  world  without  a  tun. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  it  ’a  all  true,”  replied  I ;  “  for  if  a 
woman  doea  not  smile  upon  a  man,  he ’s  not  very  likely 
to  marry  her,  and  therefore  has  no  chance  of  having  a 
ion. 

“  Tom,  you  have  no  soul  for  poetry.” 

“  Pehaps  not — I  have  been  too  busy  to  read  any.” 

"  But  you  should — youth  is  the  age  of  poetry.” 

Well,  1  thought  it  was  the  time  to  work:  moreover,  I 
do  n’t  understand  how  youth  can  be  age.  But,  pray  tell 
me,  what  is  it  you  want  of  me,  for  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  St. 
Felix  before  dinner-time.” 

”  Well  then,  Tom,  I  am  in  love— deeply,  desperately, 
irrevocably,  and  everlastingly  in  love.”  • 

”  I  wish  you  well  out  of  it,”  replied  I,  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness.  “  And  pray  with  whom  may  you  be  so  dreadfully  in 
love — Anny  Whistle  1  ” 

"Anny  Whistle  ! — to  the  winds  have  I  whistled  her  long 
ago.  No,  that  was  a  juvenile  fancy.  Hear  me —  I  am  in 
love  with  the  charming  widow.” 

.  “  What,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  1  ” 

Yes.  Felix  mean.s  happy  in  Latin — and  my  happiness 
depends  upon  her.  I  must  either  succeed,  or — Tom,  do 
you  see  that  bottle  1  ” 

”  Yes.” 

‘‘Well  it’s  laudanum — that’s  all.” 

‘‘  But,  Tom,  you  forget ;  you  certainly  would  not  sup¬ 
plant  your  patron,  your  master,  I  may  say,  your  benefactor — 
the  doctor  1” 

‘‘Why  not  1  he  has  tried,  and  failed.  He  has  been  trying 
to  make  an  impression  upon  her  these  ten  years,  but  it ’s 
no  go.  Ain’t  I  a  doctor,  as  good  as  he — ay,  better, — 
for  I’m  a  voung  doctor,  and  he  is  an  old  one!  All  the 
ladies  are  for  me  now.  I ’m  a  very  rising  young  man.” 

‘‘Well,  do  n’t  rise  much  higher,  or  your  head  will  reach 
np  to  the  shop  ceiling.  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say 
to  me  1  ” 

“Why,  I  have  hardly  begun.  You  see,  Tom,  the 
widow  looks  upon  me  with  a  favorable  eye  :  and  more 
than  once  I  have  thought  of  popping  the  question  over  the 
counter ;  but  I  never  could  muster  up  courage,  my  love  is 
so  intense.  As  the  poet  says, — 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  wo 
Than  words,  however  so  wity ; 

The  bergar  that  is  dumb,  yeu  knaw, 

Deserves  our  double  pity. 

Now,  Tom,  I  wish  to  tax  your  friendship— I  wish  you  to 
speak  for  me.” 

“What,  speak  to  Mrs.  St. Felix  1” 

“  Yes,  be  my  ambassador.  I  have  attempted  to  write 
some  verses ;  but  somehow  or  another  I  never  could  find 
rhymes — the  poetic  feeling  is  in  me  nevertheless.  Tell 
me,  Tom,  will  you  do  what  I  ask  1 

“  But  what  makes  you  think  that  the  widow  is  favora* 
bly  inclined  1” 

“What  1  why,  her  behaviour,  to  be  sure.  I  never  pass 
her  but  she  laughs  or  smiles ;  and  then  the  doctor  is  evi¬ 
dently  jealous — accuses  me  of  making  wrong  mixtures — 
of  paying  too  much  attention  to  dress — of  reading  too 
much — always  finding  fault.  However,  the  time  may 

come - I  repeat  my  request.  Tom,  will  you  oblige  me  1 

You  ought  to  have  a  fellow  feeling.” 

This  last  remark  annoyed  me.  I  felt  convinced  that 
Mrs.  St.  Felix  was  really  laughing  at  him — so  I  re¬ 
plied — 

“  I  shall  not  refuse  you,  but  recollect  that  he  who  has 
been  so  unsuccessful  himself,  is  not  likely  to  succeed  for 
others.  You  shall  have  your  answer  very  soon.” 

“  Thanks,  Tom — thanks ;  my  toast,  as  I  said  before, 
when  called  upon,  is — Friendship  and  Love.” 

I  quitted  the  shop,  and  went  into  that  of  Mrs.  St.  Felix, 
who,  I  thought,  looked  handsomer  than  ever. 

“Come  at  last,  Tom,  said  the  widow,  extending  her 
hand ;  I  thought  you  would  have  called  yesterday.  Your 
suster  was  here.”  ^ 

“  I  have  been  less  pleasantly  engaged.  You  know  that 
Spicer  is  dead.” 


“  One  of  the  pensioners — I  never  saw  him  that  I  know 
of ;  but  I  heard  old  Ben  mention  his  death  this  morning, 
and  that  you  were  with  him.  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours  1” 

“  No,  indeed  :  I  thought  you  knew  something  of  him,  or  I 
!  should  not  have  mentioned  his  name.”  I  then  changed  the 
;  conversation,  telling  her  what  had  passed  at  IVal,  and  lis- 
I  tening  to  her  remarks  upon  Old  Nanny,  my  mother,  and  our 
mutual  acquaintances. 

“  And  the  doctor — how  is  he  1  ” 

“  As  busy  as  ever :  I ’m  sorrj',  however,  that  he  com¬ 
plains  very  much  of  Tom  Cobb,  and  says  that  he  must  dis¬ 
miss  him.  He  has  made  some  very  serious  mistakes  in 
mixing  the  medicines,  and  nearly  killed  five  or  six  people.” 

“  Had  he  killed  them  outright,  their  deaths  must  have 
been  laid  at  your  door,”  replied  I,  \ery  seriously. 

“  Good  Heavens!  what  do  you  mean,  Tom  I” 

“  I  mean  this — that  your  bright  eyes  have  fascinated 
I  him ;  and  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  is  deeply, 

I  desperately,  irrevocably,  and  everlastingly  in  love — with 
you. 

Here  Mrs.  St.  Felix  burst  out  in  a  laugh,  so  violent  that  I 
thought  that  it  would  end  in  hysterics.  As  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  herself,  I  continued — 

“  It  is  all  true— and  independent  of  the  five  or  six  people 
half  killed,  you  will  have  to  answer  for  a  trhole  death  be¬ 
sides,  for  Tom  has  intimated  to  me  that  if  he  fails  in  his 
suit,  he  will  have  recourse  to  the  big  bottle  of  laudanum. 
You  must  further  know  that  he  has  taxed  my  friendship  to 
make  known  to  you  his  deplorable  condition,  being  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  himself.” 

“  He  must  be  mad,”  observed  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  quietly. 

“  He  flatters  himself  that  you  have  given  him  encourage¬ 
ment  :  I  asked  him  in  what  way  ; — he  says  you  always 
laugh  at  him.” 

“  Trne  as  the  Bible — I  can’t  help  laughing  at  sueh  a  droll 
figure  as  he  makes  of  himself.  Mercy  on  me,  what  are 
men  made  of!  Well,  Tom,  I ’m  sure  1  ought  to  be  flat¬ 
tered — for  (let  it  be  a  secret  between  us,  Tom,)  this  is  the 
seconJ  ofl'er  I  have  received  within  these  twenfy-four 
hours. 

“  The  doctor,  I  presume  :  Tom  says  that  he  is  jealoua.” 

“  I  mention  no  names.  This  is  all  very  foolish.” 

“  But  you  have  not  yet  rejected  both — Tom  awaits  his 
answer.” 

“  Tell  him  any  thing  that  you  please — by  the  bye,  you 
may  just  as  well  add  that  instead  of  taking  the  laudtMnum, 
he  had  better  resort  to  his  old  remedy — of  liquorice  and 
water.  It  will  look  just  as  killing  in  the  phial,  and  not  be 
quite  so  fatal  in  its  results.” 

“I  shall  certainly  execute  your  commission  in  as  delicate 
a  way  as  I  possibly  can.” 

“  Do,  Tom,  and  pray  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  non¬ 
sense,  for,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  to  me  very  pain¬ 
ful.  Leave  me  now — I  am  nervous  and  low-spirited. 
Good-bye.  Come  this  evening  with  your  sister, — I  shall  be 
better  then.” 

Mrs.  ISt.  Felix  went  into  the  back  parlor,  and  I  left  the 
j  shop.  I  had  turned  the  wrong  way,  almost  forgetting  to 
give  Tom  his  answer,  when  I  recollected  myself,  and^rc  • 
turned  to  the  doctor’s  house.  ”” 

“  Well,”  said  Tom,  eagerly. 

“  Why,”  replied  I,  hardly  having  made  my  mindnp  what 
to  say,  yet  not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feelings — “  the  fact  is, 
Tom,  that  the  widow  has  a  very  good  opinion  of  you.” 

“  I  knew  that,”  interrupted  Tom. 

“  And  if  she  were  ever  to  marry  again — why,  you  would 
have  quite  as  good  a  chance  as  the  doctor.” 

“  I  was  sure  of  that,”  said  he. 

“  But  at  present,  the  widow — for  reasons  which  she  can¬ 
not  explain  to  any  body— cannot  think  of  entering  into  any 
new  engagement.” 

“  I  see — no  regular  engagement.” 

“  Exactly  so— but  as  soon  as  she  feels  herself  at  liber¬ 
ty - ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Tom,  breathless. 

“  Why,  then  she  ’ll  send,  I  presume,  and  let  you  know.” 

“  I  see — then  I  may  hope.” 

“  Why,  not  exactly — but  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  take 
laudanum.” 

“  Not  a  drop,  my  dear  fellow,  depend  upon  it.” 

“  There  is  no  saying  what  may  come  to  pass,  you  see, 
Tom  I  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  may - ” 

“  Four  years — that ’s  a  very  long  time.” 


u 


Poor  Jack. 


“  Nothing  to  a  man  sincerely  in  love  ” 

“  No,  nothing — that’s  very  trus.” 

“  So  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  up  your  profession 
quietly  and  steadily — and  wait  and  see  what  time  may  bring 
forth.” 

”  So  I  will — I  *11  wait  twenty  years,  if  that ’s  all.” 

“  I  wished  Tom  good-bye,  thinking  that  it  was  probable 
that  he  would  wait  a  great  deal  longer ;  buJ  at  all  events^ 
he  was  pacified  and  contented  for  the  time,  and  there  would 
be  no  great  harm  done,  even  if  he  did  continue  to  make 
the  widow  the  object  of  his  passion  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 
It  would  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  and  away  from  Anny 
Whistle. 

On  my  return  home  I  met  with  a  severe  shock,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  information  which  my  mother  did  not  scruple  to 
communicate  to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best,  as  it 
broke  the  last  link  of  an  unhappy  attachment.  She  in¬ 
formed  me  very  abruptly  that  the  shutters  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
hi  use  were  closed  in  consequence  of  his  having  received 

intelligence  of  the  death  of  Lady - .  Poor  Janet  had 

expired  in  her  first  confinement,  and  the  mother  and  child 
were  to  be  consigned  to  the  same  tomb.  This  intelligence 
drove  me  to  my  chamber;  and,  I  may  be  considered  weak, 
but  I  shed  many  tears  for  her  untimely  end.  I  did  not  go 
with  my  sister  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  but  remained  alone  till 
the  next  day,  when  Virginia  came,  and  persuaded  me  to 
walk  with  her  to  the  Hospital,  as  she  had  a  message  for 
my  father. 

After  we  had  seen  my  father,  we  walked  down  to  the 
Hospital  Terrace,  by  the  river-side.  We  had  not  been  there 
but  a  few  minutes,  when  we  heard  Bill  Harness  strike  up 
with  his  fiddle : 

O  cruel  was  my  parents  as  tore  my  love  from  me, 

And  cruel  was  the  press-gang  as  took  him  off  to  sea ; 

And  cruel  was  the  little  boat  as  row’d  him  from  the  strand. 
But  crueller  the  big  ship  as  sail’d  him  from  the  land. 

Sing  tura-la,  tura-la,  tura-lara  ley. 

O  cruel  was  the  water  as  bore  my  love  from  Mary, 

And  cruel  was  the  fair  wind  as  would  n’t  blow  contrary  ; 
And  crOel  Was  the  captain,  his  boatswain,  and  his  men. 

As  did  n’t  care  a  farding  if  we  never  meet  again. 

Sing  tura-la,  tura-la,  tura-lara  ley. 

O  cruel  was  th’  engagement  in  which  my  true  love  fought, 
And  cruel  was  the  cannon-ball  as  knock’d  his  right  eye  out ; 
He  used  to  ogle  me,  with  peepers  full  ef  fun. 

But  now  he  looks  askew  at  me,  because  he’s  only  one. 

Sing  tura-la,  &c.  dec. 

Eh  ?  wid  your  tura-la.  You  call  dat  singing  1”  cried 
Opposition  Bill,  stumping  up,  with  his  fiddle  in  his  hand 
***  Stop  a  little.  How  you  do,  Mr.  Tom — how  you  do,  pret¬ 
ty  lady  1  Now  I  sing  you  a  song,  and  show  dat  fellow  how 
•to  make  music.  Stop  a  little.  Miss  Virginny.” 

Well,”  said  Bill  Ilamess,  “  1  *11  just  let  you  sing,  that 
.Miss  Saunders  may  judge  between  us.” 

Virginia  felt  half  inclined  to  go  away ;  but  as  the  pen- 
■aioners  always  •treai(«<l  her  with  as  much  respect  as  any  of 
the  ladies  of  the  officers  of  the  hospital,  1  pressed  her  arm 
that  she  might  stay.  Opposition  Bill  then  struck  us  as  fol¬ 
lows,  saying,  *'  Now  I  give  you  a  new  '  Getting  up  stairs.*  ** 

On  board  of  a  man  of  war  dey  hauled  me  one  day. 

And  pitch  me  up  de  side,  just  like  one  trues  of  hay. 

Such*  a  getting  up  stairs  Inebber  did  see, 
8uch  a  getting  up  stairs. 

Dey  show  me  de  mast  head,  and  tell  me  I  must  go, 

1  tumble  on  de  rattling,  and  break  my  lilly  toe. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs  I  nebber  did  see,  dec. 

Dey  pipe  de  hands  up  anchor,  and  Massa  Boatswain  cane 
Come  rattle  on  our  backs,  for  all  de  world  like  rain. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs,  dec. 

And  den  dey  man  de  rigging,  the  topsails  for  to  reef. 

And  up  we  scull  together,  just  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs,  dec. 

Dey  send  de  boats  away  a  Frenchman  for  to  board. 

We  climb  ithc  side  with  one  hand,  de  oder  hold  de  sword. 
Buch  a  getting  up  stairs,  drc. 

Now  here  I  sent  to  Greenwich  because  I  lost  a  leg. 

And  ab  to  climb  up  to  de  ward  upon  my  wooden  peg. 

Such  a  getting  up  stairs,  drc. 


•  Dear  now — I  ask  you.  Mister  Tom,  and  de  young  lady, 
which  sing  best,  dat  fellow,  or  your  humble  servant  Bill — 
dat  *8  me.** 

“  You  sing  very  well.  Bill,”  said  Virginia,  laughing,  "  but 
I ’m  not  able  to  decide  such  a  difficult  point.** 

”  Nor  more  can  I ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  I  like 
best,*’  continued  1.  “We  must  go  home  now — so  good¬ 
bye.’* 

“  Thanky  you.  Mister  Tom,  thanky  you.  Missy.  I  see 
you  wish  to  spare  him  feelings  ;  but  I  know  what  you  tink 
in  your  heart.” 

Virginia  and  I  now  left  the  Hospital.  There  was  one 
subject  which  was  often  discussed  between  my  sister  and 
me,  which  was,  my  situation  with  regard  to  Bramble  and 
Bessy.  I  had  no  secrets  from  her,  and  she  earnestly  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  a  union 
with  a  person  of  whom  I  could  not  possibly  speak  but  with 
the  highest  encomiums. 

“Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Tom,**  said  she,  “she  will 
make  you  a  good  wife  ;  and  with  her  as  a  companion,  you 
will  soon  forget  the  unhappy  attachment  which  has  made 
you  so  miserable.  I  am  not  qualified  from  experience  to 
advise  you  on  this  point ;  but  1  have  a  conviction  in  my 
own  mind  that  Bessy  is  really  just  the  sort  of  partner  for 
life  who  will  make  you  happy.  And  then  you  owe  much  to 
Bramble,  and  you  are  aware  how  happy  it  would  make  himt 
and  as  her  partiality  for  you  is  already  proved,  1  do  wish  you 
to  think  seriously  upon  what  I  now  say.  I  long  to  see  and 
make  her  acquaintance,  but  I  really  long  much  more  to 
embrace  her  as  a  sister.** 

1  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  Bessy  was  as  perfect 
as  I  could  expect  any  one  to  be,  where  none  are  perfect. 
I  admitted  the  truth  and  good  sense  of  my  sister’s  reason¬ 
ing,  and  the  death  of  Janet  contributed  not  a  little  to  assist 
her  arguments  ;  but  she  was  not  the  only  one  who  appeared 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  point ;  my  father  would  hint  at  it 
jocosely,  and  Mrs.  St.  Felix  did  once  compliment  me  on 
my  go<^  fortune  in  having  the  chance  of  success  with  a 
person  whom  every  one  admired  and  praisee.  The  party, 
however,  who  had  most  weight  with  me,  was  Old  Ander¬ 
son,  who  spoke  to  me  unreservedly  and  seriously.  “  Tom,” 
said  he,  “  you  must  be  aware  that  Bramble  and  I  are  great 
friends,  and  have  been  so  for  years.  He  has  no  secrets 
from  me,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  his 
regards  and  affections  are  so  equally  bestowed  between  you 
and  his  adopted  child,  that  it  is  difficult  for  himself  to  say 
to  which  he  is  the  most  attached ;  further,  as  he  has  told 
me,  his  fervent  and  his  dearest  wish — the  one  thing  which 
will  make  him  happy,  and  the  only  one  without  which  he 
will  not  be  happy,  although  he  may  be  resigned,  is  that  a 
union  should  take  place  between  you  and  Bessy.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  pursuade  you  to  marry  her  out  of 
gratitude  to  Bramble.  Gratitude  may  be  carried  too  far. 
But  she  is,  by  all  accounts,  amiable  and  beautiful — devoted 
to  excess,  and  capable  of  any  exertion  and  any  sacrifice  for 
those  she  loves — and,  Tom,  she  loves  you.  With  her  I 
consider  that  you  have  every  prospect  of  being  happy  in 
the  most  important  step  in  life.  You  may  say  that  you  do 
not  love  her,  although  you  respect,  and  admire,  and  esteem 
her — granted  ;  but  on  such  feelings  toward  a  woman  is  the 
firmest  love  based,  and  must  eventually  grow.  Depend 
upon  it,  Tom,  that  that  hasty  and  violent  attachment 
which  is  usually  termed  love,  and  which  so  blinds  both  par¬ 
ties  that  they  cannot,  before  marriage,  perceive  each  other’s 
faults — those  matches  which  are  called  love-matches,  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  turn  out  happily.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but 
that  they  sometimes  do  ;  but,  like  a  lottery,  there  are  many 
blanks  for  one  prize.  Believe  me,  Tom,  there  is  no  one 
who  has  your  interest  and  welfare  at  heart  more  than  I 
have.  I  have  known  you  since  you  were  a  child,  and  hava 
watched  you  with  as  much  solicitude  as  any  parent.  Do 
you  think,  then,  that  I  would  persuade  you  to  what  I 
thought  would  not  contribute  to  your  happiness  1  Do,  my 
dear  boy,  make  Bramble,  Bessy,  yourself,  and  all  of  us 
happy,  by  weaning  yourself  from  the  memo^  of  one  who 
was  undeserving  of  you,  and  fixing  your  affections  upon 
her  who  will  be  as  steadfast  and  as  true  to  you  as  the  other 
was  false  and  capricious.”  I  promised  Anderson  that  I 
would  think  seriously  of  what  he  said ;  and  I  kept  my  word, 
iiMng  *11  my  endeavors  to  drive  the  image  of  Janet  from  my 
memory,  and  substitute  that  of  Bessy  ;  I  often  recalled  the 
latter  to  my  mind,  as  she  lay  beautiful  and  motionless,  af¬ 
ter  having  rescued  her  father  from  the  waves,  and  at  last 
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dwelt  upon  the  image  with  something  more  than  interest. 
The  great  point,  when  you  wish  to  bring  yourself  to  do  any 
thing,  is,  to  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  1  did  so  ;  and  soon 
found  that  Bessy  was  rapidly  gaining  possession  of  my 
heart. 

I  remained  several  days  at  Greenwich.  My  mother 
was  still  as  busy  as  ever,  attempting  to  obtain  lodgers  in  her 
house  who  were  people  of  family  ;  and  this  unwearied  sys¬ 
tem  was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  my  sister.  “  Oh, 
Tom,”  she  would  sometimes  say,  “  I  almost  wish  some¬ 
times,  selfish  as  it  is,  that  you  were  married  to  Bessy  ;  for  ! 
then  I  should  be  able  to  live  with  you,  aud  escape  from  this  j 
persecution.”  ] 

“  Better  marry  yourself,  dear,”  replied  I. 

"  There  is  but  little  chance  of  that,  Tom,”  replied  Vir¬ 
ginia,  shaking  her  head. 

On  my  return  to  Deal,  I  found  Bramble  had  remained  at 
the  cottage  ever  since  my  departure.  Our  greeting  was 
warm,  and  when  I  went  over  to  Bessy,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  returned  from  school,  I  kissed  her.  She  col¬ 
ored  up,  poor  girl,  burst  into  tears,  and  hastened  to  her  own 
room. 

'*  I  hope  that  was  in  earnest,  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  fixing 
his  eye  upon  me  inquiringly — “otherwise  it  was  cruel.” 

“  It  was,  indeed,  father,”  replied  I,  taking  him  by  the 
hand. 

“  Then  all ’s  right,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  good 
boy.  You  do  n’t  know  how  happy  you  have  made  me — 
yes,  and  now  I  will  say  it — poor  Bessy  also.” 

CHAPTER  XLVII....Ia  which  anew  character  appears  upon  the 
stage,  and  1  play  the  part  of  a  Pilot  on  shore. 

“  A  frigate  has  anchored  in  the  Downs,  Tom,  and  makes 
the  signal  for  a  pilot,”  said  Bramble,  coming  into  the  cot¬ 
tage,  with  my  telescope  in  his  hand.  “  There  is  but  you 
and  I  here — what  do  you  say  f — will  you  venture  to  take 
her  up  to  the  Medway  1  ” 

“  To  be  sure  I  will,  father  ;  I  would  not  refuse  a  line-of- 
battle  ^ip.  Why  should  1 1  the  tides  are  the  same,  and  the 
sands  have  not  shifted.  Would  you  not  trust  me  1  ” 

“  Ay,  that  I  would,  Tom,  and  perhaps  better  than  myself ; 
for  my  eyes  are  not  as  good  as  they  were.  Well,  then, 
you  had  better  be  off.” 

J  got  my  bundle  ready,  and  was  about  to  start,  when  I 
perceived  my  telescope  laying  down  where  Bramble  had 
placed  it  on  the  table.  “  They  are  not  very  fond  of  letting 
pilots  have  their  glasses  on  board  of  a  king’s  ship,”  said  1, 
“so  I  will  take  mine  this  time.” 

“  You  ’re  right,  Tom — you  can ’t  take  the  spy. glass  out 
of  the  captain’s  hand,  as  you  do  in  a  merchant  vessel.” 

“  Well,  good-bye,  father;  I  shall  come  down  again  as 
soon  as  I  oan— -there ’s  another  gun :  the  oaptain  of  the  frig¬ 
ate  is  in  a  hurry.” 

“  They  always  are  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  if  no  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  their  orders  or  their  signals.  Come,  start 
away-” 

I  wept  dpwn  to  the  beach,  the  men  launched  the  galley, 
and  I  was  soon  on  board.  As  I  gained  the  qurter  deck,  I 
was  met  by  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  there. 

“  Well,”  said  the  captain,  “  where ’s  the  pilot  1  ” 

“  I  am,  sir,”  replied  I,  taking  ofl’  my  hat. 

“  Where ’s  ypqr  warrant  1  ” 

”  There,  sir,”  replied  I,  offering  him  the  tin  case  in  which 
I  carried  it. 

“  Well,  all  is  right,  my  good  fellbw;  “but  you  seem  but 
a  young  hand.” 

**  Not  so  young  as  to  lose  so  fine  a  vessel  as  this,  I  trust, 
sir,”  replied  I. 

**  I  hope  not,  too  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  are  as  good  as 
many  with  grey  hairs.  At  all  events  yonr  warrant  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  me,  and  the  frigate  is  now  under  your  charge. 
Will  you  weigh  directly  I  ” 

“  If  you  please ;  the  wind  wifi  probably  fail  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  and,  if  so,  we  may  just  as  well  lie  off  the  Pore- 
land  to-night.” 

The  frigate  was  soon  under  weigh ;  she  was  evidently 
well  manned,  and  as  well  commanded.  The  wind  fell,  as 
I  expected,  and  after  dark  we  hardly  stemmed  the  ebb  tide. 
Of  course  I  was  up  all  night,  as  was  my  duty,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  entered  into  conversation  with  the  officer  of  the 

w^teb  ahd  ipidshipineh-  From  them  I  learped  that  the 


frigate,  w'hich  was  called  the  Euphrosyne,  had  just  returned 
jrom  the  West  India  station  ;  that  t  ley  had  been  out  four 
years,  during  which  they  had  two  singie-hand  encountars, 
and  captured  two  French  frigates,  besides  assisting  at  many 
combined  expeditions  ;  that  they  were  commanded  by  Sir 
James  O'Connor,  who  had  distinguished  hinisi'lf  very  much, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service  ; 
that  the  frigate  had  suffered  so  from  the  conflicts  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  that  she  had  been  sent  home 
to  be  surveyed  ;  it  was  found  that  she  must  be  docked,  and 
undergo  a  thorough  repair,  and  consequently  they  had  been 
ordered  to  Sheemess,  where  the  ship  would  be  paid  ofl'.— - 
At  daylight  there  was  a  leading  wind  up  the  river,  and  we 
made  sail,  carrying  with  us  three-fourths  of  the  flo^.  The 
discipline  and  order  of  the  ship's  company  were  so  great 
that  1  felt  much  mure  confidence  in  piloting  this  vessel, 

{  notwithstanding  her  greater  draught  of  water,  than  I  did  a 
I  merchant  vessel,  in  which  you  had  to  wait  so  long  before 
I  the  people  could  execute  what  you  required :  Acre,  it  was 
but  to  speak,  and  it  was  done,  W'ell  done,  and  done  imme- 
I  diately ;  the  vessel  appeared  to  obey  the  will  of  the  pilot, 

I  as  if  endued  with  sense  and  volition  ;  and  the  men  at  the 
j  lead  gave  quick  and  correct  soundings ;  the  consequence 
I  was,  that  I  had  every  contidence,  and,  while  the  captain 
and  officers  sometimes  appeared  anxious  at  the  decrease  of 
I  the  depth  of  water,  I  was  indifferent,  and  I  dare  say  ap- 
!  peared  to  them  careless,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

“  Quarter  less  5.” 

“  Quarter  less  0.  Pilot,  do  you  know  what  water  we 
draw  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Sir  James,  I  do  ;  we  shall  have  htUf  four  directly, 
and  after  that  the  water  will  deepen.” 

As  it  proved  exactly  as  I  stated,  the  captain  had  alter  that 
more  contidence  in  me.  At  all  events  the  frigate  was 
brought  safely  to  an  anchor  in  the  river  Medway,  and  Sir 
James  O’Connor  went  down  to  his  cabin,  leaving  the  first 
lieutenant  to  moor  her,  for  such  were  the  port  orders.  As 
I  had  nothing  more  to  do,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  on 
shore,  and  get  a  cast  down  by  one  of  the  night  coaches  to 
Dover.  I  therefore  begged  the  first  lieutenant  to  order  my 
certificate  of  pilotage  to  be  made  out,  and  to  inquire  if  I 
could  take  any  thing  dow'n  to  Deal  for  the  captain.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  summoned  down  to  the  captain. 

I  found  him  sitting  at  his  table  with  wine  before  him.  My 
certificates,  which  the  clerk  had  before  made  out,  were 
signed,  but  my  name  was  not  inserted. 

I  must  have  your  name,  pilot,  to  fill  in  here.” 

“  Thomas  Saunders,  Sir  James,”  replied  I. 

**  Well,  my  lad,  you  ’re  young  for  a  pilot ;  but  you  ap¬ 
pear  to  know  youi  business  well,  and  you  have  brought  this 
ship  up  in  good  style.  Here  are  your  cartificates,’*  said  he, 
as  he  fillea  in  my  name. 

I  had  my  spy-glass  in  my  hand,  and,  to  take  up  the  certi¬ 
ficates  and  fold  them  to  fit  them  into  my  tin  case,  I  laid  my 
glass  down  on  the  table  close  to  him.  Sir  James  looked  at 
It  as  if  surprised,  took  it  up  in  his  hand,  turned  it  round, 
and  appeared  quite  taken  aback,  ile  then  looked  at  the 
brass  rim  where  the  name  had  been  erased,  and  perceived 
where  it  had  been  filed  away. 

“  Mr.  Saunders,”  said  he,  at  last,  “  if  not  taking  a  liberty, 
may  I  ask  where  you  procured  this  spy-glass  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Sir  James,  it  was  given  me  by  a  person  who  has 
been  very  kind  to  me  ever  since  I  way  a  boy.” 

“  Mr.  Saunders,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  do  not  ask  this 
question  out  of  mere  curiosity — I  have  seen  this  glass  be¬ 
fore  ;  it  once  belonged  to  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  Can 
you  give  me  any  further  information  1  You  say  it  was 
given  you  by - ” 

“  A  very  amiable  woman.  Sir  James.” 

“  Did  she  ever  tell  you  how  it  came  into  her  hands  1  ” 

“  She  never  did,  sir.” 

Mr.  Saunders,  oblige  me  by  sitting  down  ;  and  if  you 
can  give  me  any  information  on  this  point,  you  will  confer 
on  me  a  very  great  favor.  Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a 
person  this  lady  is — where  she  lives — and  what  country- 
woman  she  is  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Sir  James ;  I  will  first  state  that  she  is  Irish,  and 
that  she  lives  at  present  at  Greenwich.”  I  then  described 
her  person. 

“  This  is  strange,  very  strange,”  said  Sir  James,  with 
his  hand  up  to  his  forehead  as  he  leaned  his  elbow  on  the 
table. 

After  a  pause,  “  Saunders,  will  you  answer  ipe  one 
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question  candidly  1  I  feel  1  am  not  speaking  to  a  mere 
Thames  pilot — I  do  not  wish  to  compliment,  and  if  I  did 
not  fell  as  1  state,  I  should  not  put  these  questions.  Do  yoa 
not  know  more  about  this  person  than  you  appear  willing 
to  divulge  I  There  is  something  in  your  manner  which  tells 
me  so.” 

“  That  I  know  more  than  I  have  divu^ed  is  true.  Sir 
James;  but  that  I  know  more  than  I  am  willing  to  divulge, 
is  not  the  case,  provided  I  find  that  the  party  who  asks  the 
question  is  sulFiciently  interested  to  warrant  my  so  doing.” 

‘‘  There  can  be  no  one  more  interested  than  I  am,”  re¬ 
pled  Sir  James,  mournfully.  “  You  tell  me  she  is  Irish — 
you  describe  a  person  such  as  I  expected  would  be  de¬ 
scribed,  and  my  curiosity  is  naturally  excited.  May  I  ask 
what  is  her  name  1  ” 

The  name  that  she  goes  by  at  present  is  St.  Felix.” 

“  She  had  distant  relations  of  that  name  ;  it  may  be  one 
of  them — yet  how  could  they  have  obtained —  1  Yes,  they 
might,  sure  enough  !  ” 

“  That  is  not  her  real  name.  Sir  James.” 

‘‘  Not  her  real  name  !  Do  you  then  know  what  is  her 
real  name  1  ” 

“  I  believe  I  do,  but  I  obtained  it,  without  her  knowledge, 
from  another  party,  who  is  since  dead.” 

“  Ah  !  may  1  ask  that  name  “?  ” 

“  A  man  who  died  in  the  Hospital,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Spicer,  but  whose  real  name  was  Walter  James; 
he  saw  the  glass  in  my  hand,  recognised  it,  and  on  his 
death  bed  revealed  all  connected  with  it ;  but  he  never 
knew  that  the  party  was  still  alive  when  he  did  so.” 

“  If  Walter  James  confessed  ail  to  you  on  his  death  bed, 
Mr.  Saunders,  it  is  certain  that  you  can  answer  me  one 
question.  Was  not  her  real  name  Fitzgerald  I  ” 

“  It  was.  Sir  James,  as  I  have  understood.” 

Sir  James  O’Connor  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  was  silent 
for  some  time.  He  then  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  wine,  and 
drank  it  off. 

“  Mr.  Saunders,  do  others  know  of  this  as  well  as  you  1  ” 
‘‘  I  have  never  told  any,  except  one  old  and  dearest 
friend,  in  case  of  accident  to  myself.  Mrs.  St.  Felix  is 
ignorant  of  my  knowledge,  as  well  as  others.”  i 

“  Mr.  Saunders,  that  1  am  most  deeply  interested  in  that  ' 
person  1  pledge  you  my  honor  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle-  | 
man.  Will  you  now  do  me  the  favor  to  detail  all  you  do  ' 
know  on  this  subject,  and  what  were  the  couiessions  made  , 
you  by  that  man  Waller  James  I  ”  | 

”  I  have  already,  sir,  told  you  more  than  I  intended.  I  | 
will  be  candid  with  you  ;  so  much  do  I  respect  and  value  ! 
the  person  in  question,  that  I  will  do  nothing  without  I  have  | 
your  assurance  that  it  will  not  tend  to  her  unhappiness.”  | 
“  Then,  on  my  honor,  if  it  turns  out  as  I  expect,  it  will,  : 
I  think,  make  her  ths  happiest  woman  under  the  sun.”  1 
”  You  said  that  the  spy-glass  belonged  to  a  dear  friend  I  ”  | 
I  did,  Mr.  Saunders  ;  and  if  I  find,  from  what  you  can  I 
tell  me,  that  Mrs.  Felix  is  the  real  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  I  will  I 
produce  that  friend  and  her  husband.  Now  are  you  satis-  i 
fied  1  ” 

”  I  am,”  replied  I,  and  I  will  now  tell  you  every  thing.” 

I  then  entered  into  a  detail  from  the  time  that  Mrs.  St. 
Felix  gave  me  the  spy-glass,  and  erased  the  name,  until  the 
death  of  Spicer.  “  I  have  now  done,  sir,”  replied  1 ; 

“  and  you  must  draw  your  own  conclusions.” 

“  I  thank  you,  sir,”  replied  he  ;  “  allow  me  now  to  ask  ; 
you  one  or  two  other  questions.  How  does  Mrs.  St.  Fe-  j 
lix  gain  her  livelihood,  and  what  character  does  she 
bearl” 

I  replied  to  the  former,  by  stating,  that  she  kept  a  to¬ 
bacconist’s  shop  ;  and  to  the  lattsr,  by  saying,  that  she 
was  a  person  of  most  unimpeachable  character,  and  highly 
respected. 

Sir  James  O’Connor  filled  a  tumbler  of  wine  for  me, 
and  then  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  had  drunk  his  own  oil',  | 
he  said,  “  Mr.  Saunders,  you  do  n’t  know  how  you  have  j 
obliged  me.  I  am  excessively  anxious  about  this  matter,  I 
and  I  wish,  if  you  are  not  obliged  to  go  back  to  Deal  imme¬ 
diately,  that  you  would  undertake  for  me  a  commission  to 

Greenwich.  Any  trouble  or  expense - ” 

”  1  will  do  any  thing  for  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  Sir  James ;  and 
I  shall  not  consider  trouble  or  expense,”  replied  1. 

**  Will  you  then  oblige  me  by  taking  a  letter  to  Green¬ 
wich  immediately  1 — 1  cannot  leave  my  ship  at  present — it 
is  impossible.” 

‘‘  Certainly  1  will.  Sir  James.” 


“  And  will  you  bring  her  down  here  1” 

'*  If  she  will  come  :  the  letter  I  presume  will  explain 
evsry  thing,  and  prevent  any  too  sadclen  shock.” 

^  “You  are  right,  Mr.  Saunders — and  indeed  I  am  wrong 
not  to  confide  in  you  more.  You  have  kept  her  secret 
so  well,  that,  trusting  to  your  honor,  you  shall  now  have 
mine.” 

“  I  pledge  my  honor.  Sir  James.” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  spoke  of  a  dear  friend  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  /  am  the  owner  of  that  spy-glass.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Ireland,  and  found  that  she  had,  as  I  supposed, 
made  away  with  herself,  as  soon  as  my  grief  had  a  little 
subsided,  1  did  perceive  that,  although  her  apparel  re¬ 
mained,  ail  her  other  articles  of  any  value  had  disappeared ; 
but  I  concluded  that  they  had  been  pillaged  by  her  rela¬ 
tions,  or  other  people.  1  then  entered  on  board  of  a  man- 
of-war,  under  the  name  of  O’Connor,  was  put  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  by  great  good  fortune  have  risen  to  the 
station  in  which  I  now  am.  That  is  iiiy  secret — not  that  I 
care  about  its  being  divulged,  now  that  I  have  found  my 
wife.  I  did  nothing  to  disgrace  myself  before  I  entered 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war  ;  but  having  changed  my  name, 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  ever  had  another,  until 
I  can  change  it  again  on  a  fitting  opportunity.  Now,  Mr. 
Saunders,  will  you  execute  my  message  1  ” 

“Most  joyfully.  Sir  James ;  and  I  now  can  do  it  with 
proper  caution :  by  to-morrow  morning  I  will  be  down 
here  with  Mrs.  St.  Felix.” 

“  You  must  post  the  whole  way,  as  hard  as  you  can, 
there  and  back,  Mr.  Saunders.  Here  is  some  money,” 
said  he,  thrusting  a  bundle  of  notes  m  my  hand ;  “  you 
can  return  me  what  is  left.  Good-bye,  any  many,  many 
thanks.” 

“  But  where  shall  I  meet  you,  sir  “I  ” 

“  Very  true  ;  1  will  be  at  Uie  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  Chat- 
ham.^’ 

I  lost  no  time ;  as  soon  a.s  the  boat  put  me  on  shore,  I 
hired  a  chaise,  and  posted  to  Greenwich,  where  I  arrived 
about  half  past  nine  o’clock.  I  dismissed  the  chaise  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  walked  down  to  Mrs.  St. 
Felix’s.  I  found  her  at  home,  as  expected,  and  to  my 
great  delight  the  doctor  was  not  there. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Pilot,  when  did  you  come  back  I  ”  said 
she. 

“  But  this  minute — I  come  from  Chatham.” 

“And  have  you  been  home  I” 

“No,  not  yet;  1  thought  I  would  come  and  spend  the 
evening  with  you.” 

“  With  me  1  Why,  that ’s  something  new  ;  I  do  n't 
suppose  you  intend  to  court  me,  do  you,  as  the  doctor 
does  1  ” 

“  No,  but  I  wish  that  you  would  give  me  some  tea  in 
your  little  back  parlor,  and  let  Jane  mind  the  shop  in  the 
meantime.” 

“  Jane’s  very  busy,  Mr.  Tom,  so  I ’m  afraid  that  I  can’t 
oblige  you.” 

“But  you  must,  Mrs.  St.  Felix.  I’m  determined  I  will 
not  leave  this  house  till  you  give  me  some  lea — I  want  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  you.” 

“  Why,  what ’s  in  the  wind  now  1  ” 

*•  I ’m  not  in  the  wind,  at  all  events,  for  you  see  I ’m  per¬ 
fectly  sober  ;  indeed,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  ask  it  as  a  particu¬ 
lar  favor.  You  have  done  me  many  kindnesses,  now  do 
oblige  me  this  time  :  the  fact  is,  something  has  happened 
to  me  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  I  must  have  your  ad¬ 
vice  how  to  act;  and  in  this  instance,  1  prefer  yours  to 
that  of  any  other  person.” 

“  Well,  Tom,  if  it  really  is  serious,  and  you  wish  to 
consult  me,  for  rach  a  compliment  the  least  I  can  do  is  to 
give  you  a  cup  of  tea.”  Mrs.  St.  Felix  ordered  Jane  to 
take  the  tea-thmgs  into  the  back  parlor,  and  then  to  attend 
in  the  shop. 

“  And  pray  say  that  you  are  not  at  home,  even  to  the 
doctor.” 

“  Well,  really,  the  aflair  looks  serious,”  replied  she,  “  but 
it  shall  be  so  if  you  wish  it.” 

We  took  our  tea  before  I  opened  the  business,  for  I  was 
thinking  how  I  should  commence  :  at  last  I  put  down  my 
cup,  and  said,  “Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  must  first  acquaint  you 
with  what  is  known  to  no  one  here  but  myself.”  I  then 
told  her  the  history  of  Old  Nanny ;  then  I  went  on  to  Spi¬ 
cer’s  recognition  of  the  spy-glass — his  attempt  to  murder 
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hia  mother,  the  cousequeuces,  and  the  diaclusure  on  hia 
death-bed. 

Mra.  St.  Felix  was  much  moved. 

“  But  why  tell  me  all  this  1  ”  said  she,  at  last :  it 
proves,  certainly,  that  my  husband  was  not  hanged,  which  ' 
IS  some  cansolatiun,  but  now  I  shall  be  ever  restless  until  I 
know  what  has  become  of  him.  Perhap.s  he  still  lives  V’  ' 

“  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  you  ask  me  why  do  I  tell  you  all  this  I —  [ 
I  beg  you  to  reply  to  my  question — having  known  this  so 
long,  why  have  I  not  told  you  before  1  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell.”  | 

“  Then  I  tell  you :  because  I  did  feel  that  such  know-  j 
ledge  as  I  had  then  would  only  make  you,  as  you  truly  say,  i 
unhappy  and  restless.  Nor  would  1  have  told  you  now,  j 
haiil  it  not  been  that  1  have  gained  farther  inteUigvnce  on 
board  of  a  frigate  which  1  this  afternoon  took  into  the  I 
Medway.”  | 

Mrs.  St.  Felix  gasped  for  breath — “  And  what  is  that  1  ”  ! 
said  she  faintly.  ! 

“  The  spy-glass  was  recognised  by  a  person  on  board,  , 
who  told  me  that  your  husband  still  lives.”  ; 

I  ran  out  for  a  glass  of  water,  for  Mrs.  St.  Felix  fell  back  ' 
in  her  chair  as  pale  as  death.  I 

I  gave  her  the  water,  and  threw  some  in  her  face  :  she  ' 
recovered,  and  put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes.  At 
first  she  was  silent,  then  sobbed  bitterly  ;  after  a  while  she  ; 
sunk  from  the  chair  down  on  her  knees,  and  remained  ' 
there  some  time.  When  she  rose  and  resumed  her  seat, 
she  took  my  hand  and  said,  “  You  may  tell  me  all  now.” 

As  she  was  quite  calm  and  composed,  1  did  so  ;  I  repeat¬ 
ed  all  that  had  passed  between  i^ir  James  O’Connor  and  : 
rne,  and  ended  with  his  wish  that  1  sliould  accompany  her 
at  once  to  Chatham. 

“  And  now,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  you  had  better  go  to  bed.  I  i 
told  Sir  James  that  I  would  be  down  to-morrow  morning,  j 
I  will  come  here  at  seven  o’clock,  and  then  we  will  go  to  j 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  and  hire  a  chaise.  Will  you  be  , 
ready  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  she,  smiling.  “  Heaven  bless  you,  Tom  ! 
and  now  good  night.” 

1  did  not  go  to  my  mother’s,  but  to  an  inn  in  the  town, 
where  I  asked  for  a  bed.  In  the  morning  I  went  down. 
As  soon  as  Mrs.  St.  Felix  saw  me  she  came  out,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  me  at  a  little  distance.  We  went  up  to  where  the 
chaises  were  to  be  obtained,  and  in  less  than  three  hours 
were  at  the  King’s  Arms,  Chatham.  I  asked  to  be  shown 
into  a  room,  into  which  1  led  Mra.  St.  Felix,  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  sealed  her  on  the  sofa,  and  then 
asked  to  be  shown  in  to  Sir  James  O'Connor. 

“  She  is  hare,  sir,”  said  1. 

«  Where  1  ” 

“  Follow  me.  Sir  James.”  j 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and  closed  it  upon 
them. 


CII  \PTER  XLVIll. . .  .My  sister  Virginia  is  at  kist  pincad  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  It  satisfactory  toiny  luother  as  well  as  to  herself.  j 

I  remained  very  quietly  in  the  coflfee-room  of  the  hotel,  j 
in  case  I  should  be  sent  for ;  which  I  presumed  1  should  be  I 
before  the  day  was  over.  In  the  afternoon  a  waiter  came 
to  say  that  Sir  James  O'Connor  wished  tospvnk  to  me,  and 
I  was  ushered  into  his  room,  where  1  found  Mrs.  St.  Felix 
on  the  sofa. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  Sir  James  took  me  by  the  i 
hand,  and  led  me  up,  saying,  ”  Allow  me  to  introduce  your 
old  friend  as  Lady  O’Conner.” 

“  My  dear  Tom,”  said  she,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  “  I 
am  and  ever  shall  be  Mrs.  St.  Felix  with  you.  Come  now,  | 
and  sit  down.  You  will  again  have  to  take  charge  of  me,  < 
for  I  am  to  return  to  Green  ivich,  and  leave  it  in  a  respecta-  i 
ble  manner.  I  dare  say  they  have  already  reported  that  I 
have  run  away  from  my  creditors.  Sir  James  thinks  1  must  ’ 
go  back  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  give  out  that  1  had  j 
some  property  left  me  by  a  relation,  and  then  settle  every  ; 
thing,  and  sell  the  goodwill  of  my  shop.  It  certainly  will  ' 
be  better  than  to  give  grounds  for  the  surmises  and  reports  ! 
which  may  take  place  at  my  sudden  disappearance — not 
that  I  am  very  likely  to  fall  in  with  my  old  acquaintances 
at  Greenwich.” 

“  Do  n’t  you  think  so,  Tom  1 — for  Tom  I  must  call  you,  in 
earnest  of  our  future  friendship,”  said  Sir  Jamas. 

I  do  think  it  will  be  the  best  plan,  air.” 
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“  Well,  then,  you  must  convey  her  ladyship  to  Green¬ 
wich  again  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  the  report  must  be 
spread,  and  the  next  day  you  will  be  able  to  re-escort  her 
here.  I  hope  you  feel  the  compliment  thxt  I  pay  you  in 
trusting  you  with  my  new  found  treasure.  Now  let  us  sit 
down  to  dinner.  Pray  do  n’t  look  at  your  dress,  Tom;  at 
all  events,  it ’s  quite  h.s  respectable  as  her  ladyship's.” 

After  dinner  a  chaise  was  ordered,  and  I..ady  O’Connor 
and  1  returned  to  Greenwich,  arriving  there  after  dark.  We 
walked  down  to  her  house  :  1  then  left  her,  and  hastened  to 
my  mother’s. 

“  Well,  mother,”  said  I,  after  the  first  salutations  were 
over,  “  have  you  heard  the  news  about  Mrs.  5>t.  Felix  1  ” 

“  No,  what  has  she  done  now  I  ” 

“  t>h,  she  has  done  nothing,  but  a  relation  in  Ireland 
has  left  her  a  lot  of  money,  and  she  is  going  over  there  im¬ 
mediately.  Whether  she  will  come  back  again  nobody 
knows.” 

“  Well,  we  can  do  without  her,”  replied  my  mother,  with 
pique  ;  ‘‘  I ’m  very  glad  that  she’s  going,  for  I  have  always 
protested  at  Virginia’s  being  .so  intimate  with  her:  a  tobac¬ 
co  shop  is  not  a  place  for  a  young  lady.” 

“  Mother,”  replied  Virginia,  “  w  hen  we  lived  in  Fisher’s 
Alley,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  was  above  us  in  situation.” 

“  1  have  desired  you  very  often,  Virginia,  not  to  refer  to 
Fisher’s  Alley.  You  know  I  do  not  like  it — the  very  best 
families  have  had  their  reverses.” 

”  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  has  been  the  case  with 
Mrs.  St.  Felix,”  replied  Virginia. 

*‘If  you  plea.se,  Mi.-<s  Saunders,  w’e  ’ll  drop  the  sabject,” 
replied  my  mother,  haughtily. 

The  news  soon  spread  ;  indeed,  I  w'alked  to  several  places 
where  I  knew  it  would  be  circulated  ;  an.l  befora  morning 
all  t-freenw'ich  knew  that  Mrs.  St.  Felix  had  been  left  a  for¬ 
tune:  some  said  lO.tXKj/  , others  had  magnified  it  to  10,000/. 
a 'year.  When  I  called  upon  her  the  next  day,  I  found  that 
she  had  made  arrangements  for  carrying  on  her  businets 
during  her  alisence,  not  having  stated  that  she  quitted  for 
ever,  but  that  she  would  write  and  let  them  know  as  soon 
as  she  arrived  in  Ireland  what  her  decision  would  be,  as 
she  was  not  aw’are  what  might  be  the  property  left  her. 
The  doctor,  who  had  undertaken  to  conduct  her  afiairs  dur¬ 
ing  her  absence,  looked  very  wo-begone  indeed,  and  I 
pitied  him  ;  he  had  become  so  used  to  her  company,  that 
he  felt  miserable  at  the  idea  of  her  departure,  although  all 
hopes  of  ever  marrying  her  had  long  been  dismissed  from 
his  mi  Qd.  Mrs.  St.  Felix  told  me  that  she  would  be  ready 
that  evening,  and  1  returned  home,  and  found  Virginia  in 
tears  :  her  mother  had  again  assailed  her  on  account  of  her 
feelings  towards  Mra.  St.  Felix  ;  and  Virginia  told  me  that 
she  was  crying  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  St.  Fe.ix  going  away, 
much  more  than  at  what  her  mother  had  said ;  and  she  re¬ 
quested  me  to  walk  with  her  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  that  she 
might  wish  her  farewell. 

When  we  arrived,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  embraced  Virginia 
warmly,  aad  took  her  into  the  little  back  parlor.  Virg  nia 
burst  into  tears.  ”  You  are  the  only  friend  in  the  town  that 
I  dearly  love,”  said  she,  ‘‘  and  now  you  are  going.” 

“  My  dear  girl,  I  am  more  sorry  to  part  with  you  and  Tom 
than  I  can  well  wxprb'di»— our  pain  is  mutual,  but  we  shall 
meet  again.” 

“I  see  no  chance  of  that,”  said  Virginia,  mournfully. 

“  But  I  do  ;  and  what  is  more,  1  have  thought  about  it 
ever  since  I  have  had  the  news.  Tom,  your  sister,  of  course, 
only  knows  the  common  report  I” 

‘‘  Of  course  she  knows  no  more  than  any  body  else.” 

‘‘  Well,  you  do,  at  all  events ;  and  I  give  you  leave,  aa  I 
know  she  is  to  be  trusted,  to  confide  my  secret  to  her.  And, 
Virginia,  dear,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  want  you  t»  come 
and  stay  with  me,  and  shall  arrange  accordingly,  after  you 
have  heard  what  your  brother  has  to  tell  to  you,  yen  will 
understand  that  we  may  meet  again,  (food  bye,  and  God 
bless  you,  deare.st ; — go  away  now,  for  I  have  much  to  do.” 

When  I  told  to  Virginia  what  the  reader  is  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  her  joy  was  excestiive.  ’  “  Yes,”  said  she,  “I  see 
now  ;  my  mother  is  so  anxious  that  1  should  be  taken  into 
some  grand  family  as  a  companion ;  and  when  Lady  O'Con¬ 
nor  agrees  to  receive  me,  she  will  never  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  Mrs.  St  Felix:  if  she  had,  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  let  me  go,  that  I  am  sure  of ;  for  she  has  taken  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  her,  fur  reasons  known  only  to  herself.” 

I  returned  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix’s  house,  as  soon  as  I  had  es¬ 
corted  Virginia  home,  leaving  her  very  happy.  The  doc- 
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tor  was  there,  mute  and  melancholy  ;  and  1  was  thinking 
that  we  should  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him, 
when  Tom  made  his  appearance. ' 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,’*  said  he,  “  Mrs.  Failover  wants  you 
immediately :  she’s  taken  very  Dad.” 

I  can ’t  help  it.” 

”  Indeed,  but  you  must  help  it,  doctor,”  said  Mrs.  St. 
Felix  ;  “  the  poor  woman  is,  as  you  know,  in  her  first  con¬ 
finement,  and  you  must  not  neglect  her,  so  let ’s  say  good- 
uye  at  once,  and  a  happy  return.  1  asked  Tom  to  come 
down,  that  I  might  call  upon  his  sister  and  one  or  two  other  I 
people,  before  1  go ;  so  you  see,  doctor,  as  you  can ’t  go 
with  me,  you  may  just  as  well  go  and  attend  to  the  poor 
woman ;  so,  good-bye.  Doctor  Tadpole,  I  will  write  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  know  what  1  ’m  to  do.” 

'*  The  doctor  took  her  hand,  and  after  a  pause  said, 
“  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  Eheu,  me  inftlix  !  ”  and  hastened  out  of  I 
the  shop.  I 

“  Poor  fellow  !  ”  said  she,  “  he  ’ll  miss  me,  and  that’s 
the  truth.  Good  bye,  Jane ;  mind  you  look  after  every  | 
thi  ig  till  I  come  back,  and  take  care  of  the  dog  and  cat. 
Come,  Tom,  we  ’ll  go  now.”  I 

I  threw  her  trunk  on  my  shoulders,  and  followed  her  till 
we  came  to  the  post-house :  the  chaise  was  ordered  out, 
and  we  set  off. 

“  Tom,”  said  Lady  O'Connor,  as  I  again  call  her,  now 
that  she  is  clear  of  Greenwich,  “  there  is  one  portion  of  my 
history  which  you  do  not  know — a  very  trifling  part  indeed. 
When  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  niy  husband  had,  as  I  | 
supposed,  been  executed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  first 
thought  of  suicide  ;  but  my  better  feelings  prevailed,  and  1  | 
then  resolved  to  change  my  name,  and  to  let  people  ntppote 
that  I  was  dead.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  left  my  bon¬ 
net  by  the  river-side,  and  all  my  apparel  in  the  house,  only 
taking  away  a  few  trinkets  and  valuables,  to  dispose  of  for 
my  future  subsistence.  I  obtained  a  passage  in  a  transport  | 
bound  to  Woolwich,  on  the  plea  of  my  husband  having  ar-  ! 
rived  from  abroad!  and,  by  mere  accident,  1  found  the  | 
goodwill  of  the  tobacconist’s  shop  to  be  sold  ;  it  suited  | 
me — and  there  is  the  whole  of  my  history  which  you  do  not 
know. 

“  And  now,  as  to  Virginia — I  intend  to  have  her  with  me 
very  soon.  Your  mother  is  anxious  that  she  should  get  into 
a  high  family,  trusting  that  her  beauty  will  captivate  some 
of  the  members — a  bad  kind  of  speculation.  I  will  adver¬ 
tise  for  a  companion,  and  so  arrange  that  your  mother  shall 
not  see  me  ;  and  when  your  sister  does  come  to  mu,  it  shall 
not  be  as  a  companion,  but  as  a  child  of  my  own.  I  owe 
you  much,  Tom — indeed  almost  every  thing ;  and  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  repay  you.  I  have  already  spoken 
to  Sir  James  on  the  subject :  he  is  equally  ready  to  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  ;  and,  therefore,  in  future,  Virginia  is  our 
adopted  child.” 

”  You  are  more  than  repaying  me.  Lady  O’Connor,”  re¬ 
plied  I,  ”  and  you  are  obliging  me  in  the  quarter  where  1 
feel  the  obligation  to  be  the  greatest.” 

That  I  believe,  Tom  ;  so  say  no  more  about  it.” 

I  may  as  well  here  inform  the  reader  that  I  remained  a 
week  at  Chatham,  and  that  during  that  time  Lady  O’Con¬ 
nor  put  an  advertisement  in  the  country  paper,  such  as  we 
knew  would  be  a  bait  to  my  mother.  This  paper  I  for¬ 
warded  to  Virginia,  marking  the  advertisement.  My  mother 
immediately  replied  to  it,  and  Sir  James  O’Connor  went  up 
to  Greenwich,  and  had  an  interview  with  my  mother  and  i 
Virginia,  at  apartments  he  had  taken  at  the  hotel — appeared 
pleased  with  my  sister,  and  said  that  as  soon  as  Lady 
O’Connor  was  sufficiently  recovered  she  would  send  for  her 
to  Chatham.  This  took  place  in  two  days  afterward  ;  my 
mother  escorted  V'irginia  there.  Sir  James  stated  that  her  i 
Ladyship  was  too  unwell  to  see  any  body,  but  that  she 
would  speak  a  few  words  to  Virginia,  and  leave  Sir  James 
to  settle  the  rest  w'ith  my  mother.  Virginia  came  down  to 
her  mother,  declared  that  Lady  O’Connor  was  a  very  lady¬ 
like,  elegant  person,  and  that  she  should  wish  to  take  the 
situation.  The  terms  were  handsome,  and  my  mother,  al¬ 
though  she  regretted  not  seeing  her  ladyship,  was  satisfied, 
and  Virginia  was  to  come  in  two  days  afterward,  which  she 
did.  Thus  was  my  sister  comfortably  settled,  and,  after  re¬ 
maining  two  days,  I  took  my  leave  of  Sir  James  and  Lady 
O'Connor,  intending  to  return  to  Deal,  when  I  reeeived  a 
letter  from  Peter  Anderson,  informing  me  that  Old  Nanny 
had  been  suddenly  taken  very  ill,  and  that  Doctor  Tadpole 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  she  would  survive  more  than 


twenty-four  hours — that  she  was  very  anxious  to  see  me, 
and  that  he  hoped  I  would  come  up  immediately. 

1  showed  the  letter  to  La^y  O’Connor,  who  said,  You 
will  go,  of  course,  Tom.” 

“  Immediately,”  replied  I,  and  the  more  so  as  this  let¬ 
ter  is  dated  three  days  back  ;  how  it  has  been  delayed  I  do 
not  know.  Farewell,  Lady  O’Connor  ;  and  farewell,  dear¬ 
est  Virginia.  Old  Nanny,  as  you  both  know,  has  many 
claims  upon  my  gratitude.” 


CHAPTER  XLIX.  ...My  father,  moch  to  hU  •urpriao,  haa  a  hit  of 
land  tu  put  hi<  foot  upon,  and  any,  “  Thu  ia  my  own.” 

“You’re  too  late,  Tom,”  said  Ben  the  Whaler,  as  I 
jumped  down  from  off  the  basket  of  the  coach ;  “  the  old 
woman  died  last  night.” 

“  I ’m  sorry  for  it,  Ben,”  replied  I,  “as  she  wished  so 
much  to  see  me  ;  but  I  did  net  receive  Anderson’s  letter  till 
this  morning,  and  I  could  not  get  here  sooner.” 

This  intelligence  induced  me  to  direct  my  course  to 
the  hospital,  where  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  find  old 
Anderson,  and  obtain  every  information.  I  met  him  as 
he  was  walking  towards  the  beach  on  the  terrace  facing 
the  river,  where  he  usually  was  seated  when  the  weather 
was  fine.  “  Well,  Tom,”  said  he,  “  I  expected  you,  and 
did  hope  that  you  would  have  been  here  sooner.  Come, 
sit  down  here,  and  I  will  give  you  the  information  which 
I  know  you  have  most  at  your  heart.  The  old  woman 
made  a  very  happy  end.  I  was  with  her  till  she  died. — 
She  left  many  kind  wishes  for  you,  and  I  think  her  only 
regret  was  that  she  did  not  see  you  before  she  was  called 
away.” 

“  Poor  old  Nanny  ?  she  had  suffered  much.” 

“  Yes,  and  there  are  great  excuses  to  be  made  for  her  ; 
and  as  we  feel  so  here,  surely  there  will  be  indulgence  from 
above,  where  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  known.  She  was 
not  insane,  Tom  ;  but  from  the  time  that  she  supposed  that 
her  son  had  been  gibbeted,  there  was  something  like  insan¬ 
ity  about  her :  the  blow  had  oppressed  her  brain — it  had 
stiipified  her,  and  blunted  her  moral  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  She  told  me,  after  you  had  communicated  to  her 
that  her  son  was  in  the  hospital,  and  had  died  penitent,  that 
she  felt  88  if  a  heavy  weight  had  been  taken  off'  her  mind  ; 
that  she  had  been  rid  of  an  oppression  which  had  ever 
borne  down  her  faculties — a  sort  of  giddiness  and  confusion 
in  the  brain,  which  had  made  her  indifferent,  if  not  reck¬ 
less,  to  every  thing;  and  I  do  believe  it,  from  the  change 
which  took  place  in  her  during  the  short  time  which  has 
since  elapsed.” 

“  What  change  was  that  1  for  you  know  that  I  have  been 
too  busy  during  the  short  intervals  I  have  been  here  to  call 
upon  her.” 

“  A  change  in  her  appearance  and  manners :  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  recover  in  part  her  former  position  in  life  ;  she 
was  always  clean  in  her  person,  as  far  as  she  could  be  in 
such  a  shop  as  hers — and  if  she  had  nothing  else,  she  always 
had  a  clean  cap  and  apron.” 

“  Indeed  1  ” 

“Yes;  and  on  Sunda}r8  she  dressed  very  neat  and  tidy. 
She  did  not  go  to  church,  but  she  purchased  a  large  Bible 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  was  often  to  be  seen  reading 
it  at  the  door ;  and  when  I  talked  to  her,  she  was  glad  to 
enter  upon  serious  things.  1  spoke  to  her  about  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  money,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  sin.  She  re¬ 
plied,  that  she  did  feel  very  fund  of  money  for  a  long  while, 
for  she  always  thought  that  some  one  was  nigh  her  snatch¬ 
ing  at  it,  and  had  done  so  ever  since  her  son  had  robbed 
her;  but  that  since  she  knew  what  had  become  of  him, 
she  did  not  feel  fond  of  it — that  is,  not  so  fond  of  it  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  1  believe  that  such  was  the  case.  Her  love  of 
money  arose  from  her  peculiar  state  of  mind.  She  had 
many  comforts  about  her  house  when  she  died,  which  were 
not  in  it  when  I  called  to  see  her  at  the  time  when  she  was 
first  ill :  but  her  purchasing  the  large  Bible  on  account  of 
the  print  was  to  me  a  satisfactory  proof  that  she  had  no 
longer  such  avaricious  feehngs.” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  hear  all  this,  Anderson,  I  assure 
you,  for  she  was  one  of  my  earliest  friends,  and  1  loved 
her.” 

“  Not  more  than  she  loved  you,  Tom.  Her  last  words 
almost  were  calling  down  blessings  on  your  head ;  and, 
thanks  be  to  God  !  she  died  as  a  Christian  should  die,  and, 
1  trust,  is  now  happy.” 


“  Amen !  ”  aaid  I ;  for  I  was  much  moved  at  Anderson’s 
discourse. 

Ah^r  a  paase,  Anderson  said,  "  You  know,  Tom,  that 
she  has  left  you  all  that  she  had.  She  told  me  before  that 
such  was  her  intention,  although  I  said  nothing  to  you  about 
it ;  but  I  thought  it  as  well  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  make 
out  a  paper  for  her  to  put  her  name  to,  which  she  did  : 
Ben  and  I  witnessed  it ;  but  as  for  what  she  has  left  you,  I  | 
cannot  imagine  it  can  be  much,  for  we  examined,  and  found  j 
no  money  except  about  JG7  in  two  small  boxes ;  and  then  | 
in  her  will  she  has  left  your  sister  Virginia  JCIO  ;  now  when 
that  comes  to  be  paid,  1  ’m  sure  I  do  n't  know’  whether  the  i 
things  in  the  shop  will  fetch  so  much  money  as  will  pay  { 
your  sister’s  legacy,  and  the  expenses  of  her  funeral.”  | 

”  It ’s  of  no  consequence,”  replied  I,  smiling  ;  “  but  we 
shall  see.  At  all  events,  all  her  debts  shall  be  paid,  and  her  j 
funeral  shall  be  decent  and  respectable.  Good>by  now,  i 
Anderson,  I  must  go  up  and  see  my  mother  and  sister.”  ] 

Old  Nanny’s  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  on 
the  following  Monday.  Her  funeral  was,  as  I  had  de-  1 
sired  it  to  be,  very  respectable,  and  she  was  follow'ed  to  I 
the  grave  by  Anderson,  my  father,  Ben,  and  me.  As  soon  I 
as  it  was  over,  I  requested  Anderson  to  walk  with  me  to  I 
Mr.  Wilson’s. 

“  I 'm  afraid,  Tom,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "  you  ’ll  find,  like 
a  great  many  other  residuary  legatees,  that  you ’ve  not 
gained  much  by  the  compliment.” 

“  Nevertheless,  will  you  oblige  me  by  walking  down  with 
Anderson  and  me  to  her  house  1  ” 

“  And  take  off  the  seals,  I  presume,  in  your  presence : 
but  the  fact  is,  Tom,  that  not  thinking  the  property  quite 
safe  there,  even  under  seal,  I  have  kept  it  all  in  my  own 
pocket.” 

“  Nevertheless,  oblige  me  by  coming  down.” 

”  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,  since  you  do  not  like  to  take 
possession  unless  in  due  form.” 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  hovel,  I  went  into  the  bed¬ 
room,  and  threw  open  the  window.  I  then,  to  their  gre^t 
astonishment,  went  to  the  fire  grate — threw  out  some  rub¬ 
bish  which  was  put  into  it — pulled  up  the  iron  back,  and 
removed  the  bricks.  In  a  short  time  I  produced  two  small 
boxes,  one  of  them  very  heavy.  There  was  nothing  else 
in  the  hole. 

”  Here,”  said  I,  “  Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  portion  of  the  property 
which  you  have  overlooked.” 

”  No  wonder,”  replied  he :  “  pray  let  us  see  what  it  is.” 

I  opened  the  boxes,  and,  to  their  surprise,  made  up  in  a 
variety  of  packages,  I  counted  out  gold  coin  to  the  amount 
of  £420. 

“  Not  a  bad  legacy,”  said  Mr.  Wilson.  “  Then  you 
knew  of  this.” 

‘‘  Of  course  ;  I  have  known  it  some  time— ever  since  the 
attempt  to  rob  her.” 

“  But  what  are  those  papers  1  ” 

On  one  was  written  **  Ar$tme — Pouon  — on  the  other, 

*'  Receipt  for  Toothache.'** 

“  Nothing  of  any  value,”  said  I,  **  by  the  outside.”  I 
opened  them,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  bank  notes  to  the 
exact  amount  of  £200. 

“Well,  I  declare,”  said  I,  sniiliag,  "Iliad  nearly  throw'n 
all  this  money  away.” 

"  And  now  you  see  what  induced  the  old  woman  to  write 
those  labels  on  the  outside  of  it ; — in  case  she  should  be 
robbed,  that  the  robbers  might  have  thrown  the  papers 
away — as  you  nearly  did — and  as  very  probably  they  might 
have  done.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  have  no  further  search  to  make. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  care  of  this  money  for  me  1  ” 

"  Yes — that  is,  if  you  'Ll  carry  the  gold,  which  is  rather 
heavy,  up  to  my  house,  and  then  I  will  give  you  a  receipt 
for  the  whole.” 

Anderson  then  left  us,  and  I  followed  Mr.  Wilson  home. 
As  soon  as  the  money  was  all  re-counted,  and  a  note  made 
of  it,  Mr.  Wilson  a^ed  me  what  I  wished  that  he  should 
do  with  it.  I  replied,  what  was  the  truth — that  1  really  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  but  still  1  should  like  to  lay  it 
out  in  something  tangible. 

"  You  want  to  buy  a  farm,  I  suppose,  and  be  a  landed 
proprietor,  like  Bramble ;  but  I ’m  afraid  there  is  not 
enough.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Tom — we  lawyers  know 
many  things  which  do  not  come  to  eveiy  body’s  ears,  and 
know  that  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  your  mo¬ 


ther  lives,  wishes  to  sell  it  ;  and  I  think,  as  he  is  much 
pinched  fur  money,  that  this  sum  will  about  buy  it.  Now 
your  mother  pays  fifty-five  guineas  a  year  for  it,  and  if  it 
sells  for  £6(XJ,  that  will  give  you  more  than  nine  per  cent, 
for  your  money.  What  do  you  think  I  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  think  it’s  the  very  best  thing  I  can  do  ;  if 
more  should  be  necessary,  I  have  saved  a  little  besides, 
which  Bramble  takes  care  of.  Well  then,  I  ’ll  see  about 
it.” 

A  lew  days  after^'ards,  Mr.  Wilson  told  me  that  the 
house  was  to  be  had  for  £56U,  and  that  he  had  closed  ths 
bargain. 

”  I  thank  you,  sir,”  replied  I.  "  Since  I  have  been  with 
you  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  and  I  wish  now  you 
would  make  it  over  to  my  father  for  his  life.  You  see,  sir, 
my  father  does  pat  my  mother  to  some  expense,  and  I 
should  like  him  to  be  more  independent  of  her.  If  the 
house  belongs  to  him,  the  rent  will  more  than  meet  any  de¬ 
mands  he  may  make  upon  her  purse — and  it  will  be  plea¬ 
sant  tor  both  parties — and  my  mother  will  pay  more  respect 
to  my  father.” 

‘‘  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure,  Tom.  You  deserve  money, 
for  you  make  a  go«>d  use  of  it — I  must  say  that.  Come  to 
me  to-morrow.” 

The  next  day  I  went  to  my  father,  and  gave  him  the  deed 
by  which  he  was  owner  of  my  mother’s  house.  "  Well, 
BOW,  Tom,”  said  he,  after  I  had  explained  why  I  did  so, 
*‘  this  is  the  kindest  thing  that  ever  was  done,  and  God 
bless  you,  boy,  and  a  thousand  thanks.  I  sha’  n’t  mind  now 
calling  for  two  extra  pots  of  porter  when  I  have  friends — 
and  I  say,  Tom,  is  the  garden  mine  too  1” 

"  Yes,  and  summer-house,  father — all  your  own  property.” 

Well,  then,”  replied  he,  chuckling,  “  I  have  a  bit  of 
land  my  own  to  stick  my  timber  toe  on  after  all.  Well,  I 
never  did  expect  that.  I  must  go  up  there,  and  stand  upon 
it,  and  see  how  I  feel.” 

I  communicated  to  my  mother  that  my  father  was  in  fu¬ 
ture  her  landlord,  at  which  she  expressed  much  surprise, 
until  I  told  her  how  I  became  possessed  of  the  money.— 
When  my  father  came  in,  which  he  did  shortly  after,  sho 
said  rather  sharply — 

Well,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  suppose  I  mufet  pay  you  my  rent 
now  every  quarter  1  ” 

‘‘Pay  me!  ”  exclaimed  my  father:  ‘‘Come,  not  so  bad 
as  that  neither.  Hav  ’n ’t  you  found  me  in  beer,  without  a 
grumble,  for  these  many  years,  and  do  you  think  1  ’ve  for¬ 
gotten  it  I  No,  no!  You ’ve  been  a  kind  woman  to  mo 
after  all,  although  things  did  go  a  little  cross  at  first,  and  so 
here ’s  the  paper  for  you  to  keep  for  me ;  and  there ’s  an 
end  of  the  matter,  only - ” 

‘‘  Only  what  1  ”  inquired  my  mother,  looking  very  kind¬ 
ly  at  niy  father. 

‘‘  Only  let  *s  have  a  pot  of  beer  now,  to  drink  Tom’s 
health — that ’s  all.” 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  settled  this  point,  I  returned  to 
Chatham ;  I  had  promised  to  take  a  farewell  of  my  sister 
and  the  O’Connors,  as  1  expected  they  would  leave  previ¬ 
ous  to  my  again  coming  up  the  river. 


CHAPTER  L....Ab  advaniar*)  which  at  lirat  promiasd  to  bo  the 
moot  uaToriaiiate,  and  eveaiaalljr  proved  the  waot  fortesate  ia 
ny  life. 

As  Sir  .lames  O’Connor  would  have  to  remain  at  least  a 
fortnight  longer  at  Chatham,  until  his  ship  was  paid  off,  I 
made  Lady  O’Connor  promise  to  write  to  me,  and  then 
started  tor  Deal.  I  found  Bramble  and  Bessy  as  usual,  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  me,  and  Mrs.  Maddox  was  as  talkative  as 
ever.  I  received  a  letter  from  Lady  O’Connor  and  also 
one  from  Dr.  Tadpole,  written  at  the  request  of  my  father, 
informing  me  that  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  there 
was  little  prospect  of  her  return  to  Greenwich.  I  had  not 
been  a  week  at  Deal,  when  a  large  ship  dropped  her  anchor 
in  the  Downs,  and  made  the  signal  for  a  pilot. 

‘‘  Well,  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  *‘  I  think  1  shall  take  a  tom 
now,  for  1  want  to  go  np  and  see  old  Anderaon.” 

‘‘  I  will  take  her  through,  if  you  please,  father ;  and  yoR 
may  go  as  a  passenger.  You  do  n’t  want  money,  and  I  do.  * 
‘‘  All ’s  right,  Tom  ;  well,  then,  I  ’ll  go  as  a  passenger, 
and  yon  shall  be  pilot.” 

‘‘  Why  must  you  go  at  all,  father  1  Why  not  go  to 
Greenwich  by  the  stage  1  ”  exclaimed  Be«y.  **  When  will 
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you  leave  off,  my  dear  father  1  Surely  you ’ve  enough 
now,  and  might  let  Tom  go  without  you.” 

“Quite  enough  money,  hut  not  quite  enough  of  the  salt 
water  yet,  Bessy,”  replied  Bramble  ;  and  when  I  do  travel, 

I  won’t  go  by  land,  when  I  can  sail  under  canvass.” 

“  Well,  you  may  go  this  time,  father,  but  this  is  the  last: 
if  you  won’t  leave  off,  I  will  not  stay  here,  that ’s  positive  ; 
so  when  you  come  on  shore  some  fine  day,  you  may  expect 
to  find  me  absent  without  leave.” 

“  Very  well ;  then  I  ’ll  send  Tom  to  look  after  you:  he  ’ll 
soon  bring  you  back  again.” 

“Tom!  he  would  n’t  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  me.” 

“  Very  true,”  replied  I :  “  every  woman  who  requires  look¬ 
ing  after  is  not  worth  the  trouble  ;  but  1  ’ve  no  fear  but  we 
shall  find  you  when  we  come  back.” 

“Tom,  I  hate  you,”  replied  Bessy.  “  Why  do  you  not 
join  me  in  persuading  father  to  stay  on  shore  1  ” 

*  Well,  if  you  hate  me,  Bessy,  it  proves,  at  all  events, 
that  I ’m  not  indifferent  to  you,”  said  I,  laughing  ;  “  but 
really  and  truly,  Bessy,  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  very 
great  risk  in  your  father  going  up  the  river  with  me,  as  he  ^ 
will  be  in  smooth  water  before  dark.”  I 

“  Well,  but  allowing  that,  why  should  father  go  at  all"?”  | 

“  I  want  to  see  old  Anderson,  my  love,”  replied  Bramble, 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

“  Yes,  and  if  you  once  begin  again,  you  ’ll  not  leave  off 
— I  know  it  well,  you  will  never  come  home  except  to  get 
clean  linen,  and  be  off  again  ;  and  I  shall  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm  and  misery.  How  selfish  of  you,  father ! — 
You  had  better  by  far  have  left  me  to  drown  on  the  (rood- 
win  Sands — it  would  have  been  more  kind,’’  replied  Bessy, 
weeping. 

“  Bessy,”  said  Bramble,  “  it ’s  my  opinion  that  you  are 
in  love.” 

“  In  love  !  ’’  cried  Bessy,  coloring  to  her  throat. 

“  Yes,  in  love,  my  dear;  or  you  would  not  talk  such  non¬ 
sense.” 


lieutenant,  “  for  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  get  rid  of  my  charge, 
I  assure  you.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  you,  sir,”  replied  Bramble — “Well, 
you ’ve  not  much  farther  to  go.” 

We  weighed  with  the  young  flood,  the  weather  was  fine, 
but,  as  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year,  thick  fogs  prevailed. 
We  had,  however,  a  leading  wind,  and  had  well  rounded 
the  North  Foreland,  and  entered  the  Queen’s  Channel,  when 
it  came  on  very  thick. 

“  Tom,  have  you  the  bearings,”  said  Bramble,  “  if  not, 
take  them  at  once,  for  the  fog  will  soon  be  over  the  land  ” 

“  I  have  them,”  replied  I,  “  and  we  may  as  well  put 
them  down  in  the  log-book : — North  Foreland  Light  N.  N. 
W.  k  W.  Why,  we  should  see  the  Tongue  buoy.  Now 
we  *11  drop  the  anchor  and  furl  tht  sails,  if  you  please,  sir — 
we  can  do  nothing  at  present.”  We  did  so:  the  fog  came 
on  thicker  than  oefore,  and  with  it  a  drizzling  rain  and  wind 
from  the  S.  At  dusk  there  was  no  change,  or  prospect  of 
it.  The  men  went  down  to  supper,  and  the  watch  was  set. 
Bramble  and  I  did  not  turn  in :  we  laid  down  on  the  lockers 
of  the  cabin,  and  every  now’  and  then  went  on  deck  to  see 
how  the  weather  W'as.  About  eleven  o’clock  we  were 
a  vakened  by  a  noise:  w'e  both  started  op,  and  went  on 
deck.  To  our  surprise  it  was  full  of  men — w’e  had  been 
boarded  by  a  French  privateer,  and  they  had  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  deck  without  any  alarm  being  given,  for  the  men 
who  had  the  watch  had  sheltered  themselves  from  the  rain 
dow’n  the  hatchway. 

As  soon  as  we  came  up,  we  were  collared  and  seized. 

“  Pilot,”  said  Bramble. 

“  Pilot,”  said  I. 

They  then  asked  us  in  English,  how  many  men  were  on 
board. 

As  it  was  no  use  concealing  the  fact,  we  replied :  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  privateer’s  men  then  went  down,  and  surprised 
them  all  in  their  beds.  In  about  five  minutes  they  came  up 
again,  leading  the  lieutenant  and  his  men,  in  their  shirts. 
By  the  directions  of  the  French  captain  they  were  immedi- 


“  If  loving  you  as  my  father  is  being  in  love,  I  am,  un¬ 
fortunately.  ! 

“  That ’s  only  half  of  the  story  ;  now  give  us  the  other,”  | 
■aid  Bramble,  smiling. 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  inquired  Besey,  turning  to  him.  ^ 
“  Why,  how  do  you  love  Tom  1  ” 

“  Not  half  so  much  as  I  love  her,”  said  I. 

**  Well,  if  that ’s  the  case,”  replied  Bramble,  we  may  j 
as  well  publish  the  banns ;  for  Bessy ’s  in  love  right  over 
the  ankles.” 

“  Father,  this  may  be  very  plea.sant  mockery ;  but  I  think 
it ’s  not  kind  to  breed  ill-will  between  those  who  live  under 
the  same  roof.  Now,  you  may  go  away  ;  and  if  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  you  have  made  me  unhappy  will  add  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  your  journey,  lean  a-ssure  you  that  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.”  Bessy  having  said  this,  immediately  left  the 
room  and  went  up  stairs.  ^ 

“  Well,”  said  Bramble,  after  a  pause,  “  I ’m  glad  that  I  i 
never  was  in  love  ;  for  people  so  situated  do  make  them¬ 
selves  very  silly,  that ’s  a  fact.  Tom,  if  you  ’re  going,  it ’s 
time  to  be  off.” 

“  Why — ”  replied  I,  hesitatingly. 

“I  know — but  1  ’ll  tell  you,  Tom,  no  such  thing.  She  ’ll  | 
have  a  good  cry,  and  then  she  ’ll  come  down  as  well  as  ' 
ever.  Leave  her  alone,  till  we  come  back.”  i 

Bramble  and  1  then  left  the  cottage,  jumped  into  the  gal- 1 
ley,  and  were  soon  on  board  of  the  ship.  j 

On  our  arrival  on  board  we  found  that  the  vessel  was  a  I 
Dutch  Indiaman,  which  had  been  captured  by  one  of  our  i 
cruizers  on  her  voyage  home  from  Java.  She  w’as  laden  I 
very  deeply  with  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  other  i 
spices,  besides  pepper,  and  was  valued  at  £4U0,U00  ster¬ 
ling.  She  had  come  home  from  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
with  convoy,  and  was  now  proceeding  up  the  river,  to  be 
given  in  charge  of  the  prize  agents  in  London.  Not  only 
her  hold,  but  even  her  main  deck,  as  far  aft  as  the  main¬ 
mast,  was  filled  up  with  her  cargo ;  in  short,  she  was  a  very 
valuable  pritte,  and  although  when  I  came  on  board  the  pep¬ 
per  made  me  sneeze  for  tea  minutes,  the  officer  in  charge 
told  me  very  truly  that  she  was  a  prize  “  not  to  be  sneezed 
at.”  She  was  manned  by  a  lieutenant  and  eighteen  men, 
belonging  to  the  frigate  which  had  captured  her — hardly 
sufficient  for  so  large  a  vessel,  but  no  more  could  be  spared. 
“  We  *11  up  anchor  as  soon  as  you  please,  pilot,”  said  the 


ately  passed  over  the  side  into  the  privateer,  and  Bramble 
and  I  were  the  only  two  Englishmen  left  on  board  the  ship. 

The  French  captain  then  asked  if  we  knew  where  we 
were ;  and  whether  there  was  any  danger.  We  replied 
that  we  were  among  the  sands,  and  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  her  out  of  them  with  that  wind,  and  impossible 
until  the  tide  turned. 

“  Whan  will  the  tide  turn  1”  said  the  captain. 

“  In  an  hour  or  less  I  ”  replied  Bramble,  appealing  to 
me. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmatife. 

"  Well,  then,  yon  will  take  this  vessel  clear  of  the  shoals, 
my  men ;  and  if  you  do  not,  your  lives  are  worth  nothing  ; 
hold  pistols  to  their  heads,”  continued  he  to  the  officer, 
“  and  the  moment  that  the  ship  touches,  blow  their  brains 
out.” 

Here  Bramble,  to  my  astonishment,  went  on  his  knees. 
“  Spare  our  livi  a,”  said  he,  “  and  we  will  take  the  vessel 
safe  to  the  French  coast at  the  same  time  he  gave  me  a 
pinch. 

If  you  do  not  you  shall  not  live  a  minute,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  (another  pinch  from  Bramble).  I  now  understood  him, 
and  I  also  went  down  on  my  knees,  and  pretended  to  cry. 
“We  can ’t  take  her  out  if  this  weather  lasts,”  said  I, 
whimpering.  “  It ’s  impossible.” 

“  No,  no  !  not  if  this  weather  lasts,”  said  Bramble,  “  but 
as  soon  as  it  changes,  we  will  do  it.” 

“  Very  well,  so  loi^  as  you  do  it  whvo  you  can,  that  is 
all  I  ask.  Now,”  said  he  to  the  officer  he  had  before  ad¬ 
dressed,  “  you  ’ll  have  twenty  m*n — keep  a  sharp  look-out — 
and  do  n’t  lose  a  moment  in  getting  under  weigh  as  soon  as 
you  can.” 

The  captain  then  returned  to  the  privateer  with  the  rest 
of  the  men,  leaving  the  ship  in  the  charge  of  the  prize-mac- 
ter.  The  privateer  was  boomed  off ;  but  whether  she 
dropped  her  anchor  near  to  us  or  remained  under  weigh,  I 
could  not  tell.  The  men  who  had  held  the  pistols  to  our 
heads  now  went  away  with  the  others,  to  plunder,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  privateer’s  men,  of 
whatever  nation  they  may  happen  to  be.  Bramble  and  1 
walked  aft. 

“  Pinned  once  more,  by  all  that ’s  blue !  Well,  it 
can’t  be  kelped  -but  we  ’re  not  in  a  French  prison  yet.” 

“  Why  did  you  go  down  on  your  knees  to  those  lellows  T’ 
said  I,  rather  sulkily. 
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“  Why,  because  I  wished  them  to  think  we  were  chicken 
hearted,  and  that  we  should  not  be  watched — and  might 
have  a  chance — who  knows.” 

“  Two  against  twenty  are  heavy  odds,”  replied  I. 

“  That  depends  upon  whether  you  trust  to  your  heads 
or  your  arms.  It  must  be  head  work  this  time.  Yoa  see,  i 
Tom,  we  hive  so  far  a  chance,  that  we  cannot  weigh  till  } 
it  clears  up — they  know  that  as  well  as  we  do.  I ’m  pretty  ' 
sure  it  will  be  thick  all  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  longer ;  so  ! 
you  see  something  may  turn  up  by  that  time.  We  are  I 
well  in,  and  right  in  the  channel,  for  vessels  up  or  down — 

I  say  again,  we  are  not  in  a  French  prison  yet.  They 
can’t  take  her  out  of  this — we  must  do  it ;  and  we  may 
run  on  shore  if  we  like :  and  I  tell  you  what,  Tom,  if  it 
was  n’t  foi"  Bessy,  I ’d  ju.st  as  soon  that  my  brains  should 
be  blown  out  as  that  these  French  fellows  should  take  such 
a  rich  prize.  Now  let ’s  go  below — we  must  n’t  be  seen 
talking  together  too  much  ;  but  look  out  sharp,  Tom,  and 
watch  my  motions.” 

The  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  vessel  now  came  on 
deck,  and  looked  round  him  :  he  could  speak  English  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  on  a  conversation.  The  weather  was  very 
thick,  and  the  rain  drove  down  with  the  wind :  he  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  ship  could  be  moved.  He 
told  us  that  we  should  have  a  nuiidred  guineas  each  and 
our  liberty  if  we  took  the  ship  safe  either  to  Ostend  or  any 
French  port.  We  replied  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
do  so,  as  it  would  be  ten  times  as  much  as  we  should  have 
received  for  piloting  her  up  the  Thames  ;  and  then  we 
went  down  below.  In  the  mean  time  the  men  were  sent 
for  on  deck,  divided  into  watches,  and  when  the  watch 
was  set  the  others  went  down  below  igain.  After  taking 
a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  for  the  Frenchmen  had  soon  rum¬ 
maged  out  what  there  was  to  be  drank  in  the  cabin.  Bram¬ 
ble  and  I  returned  on  deck.  We  found  the  Frenchmen  in 
charge  of  the  watch  diligent :  one  was  looking  out  torward 
— another  at  the  taffiail :  the  remaining  three  were  walking 
the  deck.  Bramble  went  to  the  gangway,  and  I  followed 
him. 

“  Tom,  I  see  the  hatchway  grating  is  on  deck — I  only 
wish  we  once  had  them  all  beneath  it.” 

“  I  only  wish  we  had  all  but  the  watch — I ’d  have  a  try 
for  it  then,”  replied  I. 

“  No,  no,  Tom,  that  would  n’t  do  ;  but  we  must  trust  to 
Providence  and  a  sharp  look  out.  See  where  you  can  put 
your  hand  upon  a  crowbar  or  handspike,  in  case  you  want 
It ;  but  do  n’t  touch  it.  Come,  there ’s  nothing  to  be  done 
in  any  way  just  now,  so  let’s  go  down  and  take  a  snooze 
for  an  hour  or  two ;  and,  Tom,  if  they  ask  us  to  drink,  drink 
with  them,  and  pretend  to  be  half-fuddled.” 

We  went  down  again,  and  found  the  privafeer’s-men 
getting  very  jolly  ;  but  they  did  not  offer  us  any  thing  to 
drink,  so  we  laid  on  some  spare  sails  outside  the  cabin, 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  I  could  not,  for  I  was  very  un¬ 
happy.  I  could  see  no  chance  of  our  escape,  as  nothing 
but  a  man-of-war  would  be  likely  to  interfere,  and  re-cap¬ 
ture  us.  I  thought  of  Virginia  and  Lady  O’Connor,  and 
then  I  thought  of  poor  Bessy,  and  having  left  her  in  such 
an  unfriendly  way,  perhaps  to  remain  in  a  French  prison 
for  years.  Bramble  and  I  were  fully  aware  that  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  prize-master  were  only  to  cajole  us,  and  that 
once  in  a  French  port,  had  we  claimed  the  fulfilment  of 
them,  a  kick  would  have  been  all  which  we  should,  in  ail 
probability,  receive  for  our  pains. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  rose  and  went  on 
deck.  The  w-itch  had  been  relieved  ;  the  weather  aUo 
looked  brii^hter,  as  if  it  were  going  to  clear  up  ;  and  I 
became  still  more  depressed.  Bramble  soon  followed 
me. 

“It’s  clearing  up,”  said  I,  “  but  I  do  n’t  think  it  will 
last.” 

“  Never  a  bit,”  replied  Bramble,  “  in  half  an  hour  it  will 
be  thicker  than  ever,  so  now  I  ’ll  go  and  call  the  officer, 
and  tell  him  he  had  better  get  under  weigh — that  will  make 
him  have  less  suspicion  of  us.” 

Bramble  did  so  ;  the  officer  came  on  deck,  the  men  were 
turned  out,  and  tha  windlas't  was  manned,  for,  although  so 
large  a  vessel,  she  had  no  capstern.  The  men  hove  in  the 
cable  in  silence,  and  were  short  stay  apeak,  when,  as  we 
had  forseen,  it  came  on  thicker  than  ever.  Bramble  point¬ 
ed  it  out  to  the  officer,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
nothing  could  be  done :  the  cable  was  veered  out  again, 
and  the  men  sent  below. 


“  We  hope  you  *11  think  of  your  promise  to  us,  air,”  said 
Bramble  to  the  officer,  as  he  was  going  down. 

“  Yes,  I  will,  I  swear,”  replied  he,  slapping  Bramble  on 
the  back. 

The  morning  broke,  and  the  weather  continued  the  same  i 
it  was  not  possible  to  see  ten  yards  clear  of  the  ship,  and 
of  course,  in  such  weather,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  other 
vessel  would  be  attempting  to  pass  through  the  channel.  At 
noun  it  cleared  up  a  little,  and  the  windlass  was  again 
manned  :  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  fog  became  thicker  than 
ever.  The  Frenchmen  now  became  very  impatient,  but 
there  was  no  help  tor  it  ;  they  walked  about  the  deck  swear¬ 
ing  and  stamping,  and  throwing  out  invectives  against  the 
fog  and  rain  as  they  looked  up  at  it.  The  night  closed  in  ; 
the  men  were  kept  on  deck  until  11  o’clock,  when  the  flood 
tide  made,  and  then  they  were  si'iit  down  again,  as  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  ebb.  At  12  o’clock  the  weather 
became  worse,  the  wind  freshened  considerably,  and  veered 
I  more  to  the  southward,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents, 

I  and  the  men  of  the  watch  sheltered  themselves  down  the 
hatchway.  The  officer  came  up  on  the  deck,  and  calUd 
Bramble,  who  had  been  down  below.  Bramble  told  him, 
what  was  very  true,  that  the  wind  would  probably  shift, 
and  the  weather  clear  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  we  should 
be  able  to  weigh  with  the  coming  down  of  the  ebb.  He 
asked  Bramble  whether  he  thought  it  would  blow  hard. — 
Bramble  could  not  say,  but  it  would  be  better  that  the  men 
should  not  turn  in,  us  they  might  be  wanted,  and  that  if  the 
fore-topmast  staysail  was  hoisted,  she  would  lie  better  at 
her  anchor ;  and  in  case  of  parting,  he  would  be  able  to 
manage  her  till  sail  was  set  This  advice  was  followed, 
and  all  the  men  sat  up  in  the  cabin  drinking — those  who 
had  the  watch  occasionally  cotning  down  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves. 

They  gave  us  a  glass  of  grog  each  that  night — a  proof 
that  they  had  drank  until  they  were  good-natured.  Bram¬ 
ble  said  to  me,  as  we  sat  down  outside,  “  It  will  be  clear 
to-morrow  moruiiig,  Tom,  that ’s  sartuin — it  must  be  to¬ 
night  or  never.  I ’ve  been  thinking  of  lowering  the  quarter 
boat  down,  when  they  are  a  little  more  mizzled — they  are 
getting  on  pretty  fa.st,  for  Frenchmen  have  n’t  the  heads  for 
drinking  that  Englishmen  have.  Now  it  pours  down  beau- 
!  tifully,  and  here  they  come  down  again  lor  shelter.’’ 

I  For  three  hours  we  watched  ;  it  was  then  four  o’clock, 
j  and  the  men  w'ere  moat  of  them  asleep,  or  more  than  half 
drunk.  Those  of  the  middle  watch  came  down  dripping 
wet,  and  called  the  others  to  relieve  them,  but  only  two  of 
them  answered  to  the  call.  They  who  had  come  down  be¬ 
gun  to  drink  freely  to  warm  themselves,  after  their  ducking, 
and  by  half-past  four,  except  the  two  men  on  deck,  there 
was  not  one  who  was  not  fast  asleep  or  ir.uddled. 

“  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  “  now ’s  our  tinie — slip  up  on 
deck — go  forward  if  no  one  is  there,  and  saw  through  the 
1  cable  as  quickly  as  you  can — it  won’t  take  long,  for  it ’s  u 


I  went  on  deck,  and  looked  round  ;  I  could  not  see  the 
two  men,  it  was  so  dark.  I  then  walked  forward,  and  look¬ 
ing  well  round  to  see  that  they  were  not  on  the  forecastle,  I 
sat  down  before  the  windlass,  and  commenced  operations. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  had  divided  the  two  strands,  and  I 
went  aft,  where  I  found  Bramble  at  the  binnacle,  in  which 
a  light  was  burning. 

“  I  have  done  it,”  said  I,  “  and  if  the  wind  freshens  at  all, 
she  will  part.” 

“  All  *8  right,”  said  Bramble,  “  those  two  fellows  are 
fast  asleep  under  the  taffrail,  covered  up  with  the  trysail, 
which  lies  there.  Now,  Tom,  for  a  bold  push  ;  go  down 
once  more,  and  see  how  they  are  getting  on  in  the  cabin.” 

I  went  down  :  every  man  was  asleep— some  on  the 
locker,  some  with  their  heads  on  the  table.  1  came  on 
deck :  it  rained  harder  than  ever. 

“  This  will  be  a  clearing  shower,  Tom,  depend  upon  it ; 
and  the  wind  is  freshening  up  again.  New,  have  you  looked 
out  for  a  handspike  or  crowbar  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  where  there  are  two.” 

“  Then  come  with  me :  we  must  unship  the  ladder,  and 
pull  it  up  on  deck,  and  then  put  on  the  grating  ;  after  that 
we  must  take  our  chance — we  may  succeed,  and  we  may 
not — all  depends  upon  their  not  waking  too  soon.” 

We  went  to  the  hatchway,  cut  the  cleat  lashings,  hauled 
the  ladder  on  deck,  and  then  put  on  the  grating. 

“  That  will  do,  Tom,  for  the  present.  Now  do  you  take 
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the  helm  with  a  crowbar  all  ready  by  your  side.  I  will  ^o 
forward  and  cut  the  cable ;  if  thoae  fellows  rouse  up  while 
I  am  forward,  you  must  do  your  best.  I  leave  you,  Tom, 
because  you  are  more  powerful  than  I  am.” 

“  I  ’ll  manage  them  both,  never  fear,”  whispered  I. 

When  she  swings,  mind  you  put  the  helm  a-starboard, 
Tom,”  said  Bramble,  in  my  ear. 

This  was  the  most  nervous  part  of  the  whole  transanc- 
tion  !  the  men  aft  might  wake,  and  I  should  have  to  mas¬ 
ter  them  how  I  could — and  even  if  I  did,  the  scuffle  might 
awake  the  men  below,  who  were  not  yet  secured  ;  although, 
for  a  time,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  get  on  deck. 
But  fortune  favored  us;  the  cable  was  severed,  the  ship 
swung  round,  and  Bramble  returned  aft,  and  took  the  helm. 

“  Now  is  the  time  to  see  if  I ’m  a  pilot  or  not,  Tom,” 
said  he.  “  I  think  I  can  steer  her  through  by  compass, 
now  that  it ’s  nearly  high  water — luck ’s  all.”  It  wa.s  for¬ 
tunate  that  we  got  the  staysail  hoisted  for  us,  or  we  could 
have  made  nothing  of  it. 

“  It ’s  clearing  up  fast,”  said  I,  as  I  kept  my  eyes  upon 
where  the  men  were  lying  abaft ;  “and  there  'll  be  plenty 
of  wind.” 

“  Yes,  and  we  ’ll  have  daylight  soon.  Tom,  I  do  n’t 
want  you  ;  I  should  like  you  to  step  aft,  and  stand  over 
those  two  chaps  ;  if  they  wake,  knock  them  senseless — 
do  n’t  kill  them,  as  you  can  easily  bind  them  while  they  are 
stiipified.  And,  Tom,  look  about  you  for  some  seizings  all 
ready.  I  wish  they  would  w»ake,  for  we  are  not  safe  while 
they  are  not  secure.  Put  a  handspike  by  me,  and,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  I  will  leave  the  helm  for  a  minute,  and  help  yon  ; 
it ’s  better  that  she  should  go  on  shore,  than  they  should 
master  us.  We  ’re  pretty  safe  now,  at  all  events — I  see  the 
land — all ’s  right.” 

It  was  now  daylight.  After  this  whispering  with  Bram¬ 
ble,  I  went  aft,  with  a  handspike  in  my  hand — and  I  had 
not  been  there  more  than  two  minutes  when  one  of  the  pri¬ 
vateer’s  men  turned  the  canvass  on  one  side,  and  loooked 
up.  The  hand!«pike  came  down  upon  his  head,  and  he 
dropped  senseless  ;  but  the  noise  roused  up  the  other,  and 
I  dealt  him  a  blow  more  severe  than  the  first.  I  then  threw 
down  my  weapon,  and,  perceiving  the  deep-sea  leadline 
coiled  up  on  the  reel,  I  cut  off  sufficient,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  bound  them  both  by  the  hands  and  feet.  They 
groaned  heavily,  and  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  killed  them — 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

“  They  are  safe,”  said  I,  returning  to  Bramble. 

“  I  thought  I  heard  you,  but  I  did  not  look  round  at  the 
time.  Half  an  hour  more,  Tom,  and,  even  with  this  wind, 
we  shall  be  safe — and,  Tom,  our  fortune ’s  made.  If  they 
wake  below,  we  must  fight  hard  for  it,  for  we ’ve  a  right 
to  salvage,  my  boy — one  eighth  of  the  whole  cargo — that ’s 
worth  fightingfor.  Depend  upon  it  they  ’ll  be  stirring  soon 
— BO,  Tom  go  aft,  and  drag  the  trysail  here,  and  put  it  on 
the  hatchway  grating — its  weight  will  prevent  their  lifting  it 
up  in  a  hurry.  It  we  can  hold  our  own  for  twenty  minutes 
longer,  she  s  ours,  and  all  right.” 

As  soon  as  I  had  stowed  the  trysail  on  the  hatchway 
grating,  I  looked  about  me  to  see  what  else  I  could  put  on 
the  skylight,  which  they  might  also  attempt  to  force  up.  I 
could  find  nothing  but  the  coils  of  rope,  which  I  piled  on  ; 
but,  while  I  was  so  doing,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  me  from  be¬ 
low,  and  the  ball  passed  through  the  calf  of  my  leg  ;  it  was, 
however,  not  a  wound  to  disable  me,  and  I  bound  it  up  with 
my  handkerchief. 

“  They  ’re  all  alive  now,  Tom,  so  you  must  keep  your 
eyes  open.  However,  we  ’re  pretty  safe — the  light  vessel 
is  not  a  mile  off.  Keep  away  from  the  skylight — you  had 
better  stand  upon  the  trysail,  Tom — you  will  help  to  keep 
the  hatchway  down,  for  they  are  working  at  it.” 

Another  pistol  was  now  fired  at  Bramble,  which  missed 
him. 

“  Tom,  see  if  there’s  no  bunting  aft,  and,  if  so,  just  throw 
some  over  this  part  of  the  skylight :  it  will  blind  them,  at  all 
events;  otherwise  I ’m  just  a  capital  mark fsr  them.” 

I  ran  aft,  and 'gathered  some  flags,  which,  brought  and 
laid  ever  the  skylight,  so  as  to  incercept  their  view  of  Bram¬ 
ble  ;  but  whilst  I  was  so  doing  another  pistol-shot  was  fired 
— it  was  passed  me,  but  hit  Bramble,  taking,  off  one  of  his 
fingers. 

"  That’s  no  miss,  but  we've  got  through  the  worst  of  it, 
Tom — I  don’t  think  they  can  see  me  now— don’t  put  that 
English  ensign  on — but  hoist  it  Union  downward.  I  shall 


round  to  now  ;  there’s  the  men-of-war  in  the  Medway. 
Why  do  n’t  the  fools  look  out,  and  they  will  see  they  can’t 
escape.” 

“  They’ve  only  the  stem  windows  to  look  out  of :  the 
quarter-galleries  are  boarded  up.” 

Then,  Tom,  just  look  if  they  have  not  beat  them  out,  for 
you  know  they  may  climb  on  deck  by  them.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  Bramble  mentioned  this :  I  went  aft 
with  the  handspike  in  my  hand,  and  when  I  was  about  to 
look  over,  I  met  face  to  face  a  Frenchman,  who  had  climbed 
out  of  the  starboard  quarter  gallery,  and  was  just  gaining 
the  deck.  A  blow  with  the  handspike  sent  him  overboard, 
and  he  went  astern ;  but  another  was  following  him,  and  I 
stood  prepared  to  receive  him.  It  was  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand,  who  spoke  English.  He  paused  at  the  sight  of  the 
other  man  falling  overboard  and  my  uplifted  handspike  ; 
and  I  said  to  him,  “  It’s  of  no  use — look  at  the  English  men- 
of-war  close  to  you  :  if  you  do  not  go  back  to  the  cabin,  and 
keep  your  men  quiet,  when  the  men-of-war’s  men  come  on 
board  we  will  show  you  no  quarter.” 

We  were  now  entering  the  Medway ;  and  the  French¬ 
man  perceived  that  they  could  not  escape,  and  would  only 
bring  mischief  on  themselves  by  any  farther  assaults,  so  he 
got  into  the  quarter-gallery  again,  and  spoke  to  his  men.  As 
soon  as  I  perceived  that  he  was  entering,  I  ran  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  larboard  quarter-gallery,  and  there  again 
I  found  a  Frenchman  had  nearly  gained  the  deck.  I  level¬ 
led  the  handspike  at  his  head,  but  he  dodged,  and  returned 
to  the  cabin  by  the  way  he  came  ;  and  after  that  there  were 
no  more  attempts  at  recovering  the  vessel.  In  five  minutes 
more  we  were  abregst  of  the  Euphrosyne,  Sir  James  O'Con¬ 
nor’s  frigate,  which  was  now  lying,  with  only  her  lower 
masts  in,  along  side  of  the  hulk.  I  hailed  for  assistance,  and 
let  fly  the  foretop-mast  staysail  sheet,  while  Bramble 
rounded  the  ship  to.  The  boats  were  sent  on  board  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  as  we  had  not  a  cable  bent,  they  made  the 
ship  fast  to  tlie  hulk  astern  of  them.  We  stated  our  case 
in  few  words  to  the  officer;  and  having  ascertained  that 
James  O’Connor  was  on  board,  requested  that  we  might  be 
sent  to  the  frigate. 

“  Is  it  you  1  ”  said  Sir  James,  as  I  came  on  the  gangway  ; 
“  what  is  it  all  about — are  you  hurt  1  Come  down  in  the 
cabin.” 

Bramble  and  I  followed  him  down  into  the  cabins  and  I 
stated  the  whole  particulars  of  the  capture  and  recapture. 

“  Excellent — most  excellent !  I  wish  yeu  both  joy ;  but 
first  we  must  have  the  surgeon  here.”  Sir  James  rang  the 
bell;  and  when  the  surgeon  came  he  went  on  deck  to  give 
orders. 

The  ball  had  passed  through  my  leg,  so  that  the  surgeon 
had  little  to  do  to  me.  Bramble’s  finger  w’as  amputated,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  right,  and  Sir  James  came 
down  again. 

“  1  should  say,  stay  on  board  till  you  are  able  to  get  about 
again  ;  but  the  ship  will  be  paid  oil' to-morrow,  so  I  had  bet- 
tersend  you  up  to  Chatham  direcily.  You  are  entitled  to  sal¬ 
vage,  if  ever  men  were,  for  you  have  earned  it  gloriously  ; 
and  1  will  take  care  that  you  are  done  justice  to.  I  must  go 
now  and  report  the  vessel  and  particulars  to  the  admiral ; 
and  the  first  lieutenant  will  send  you  to  Chatham  in  one  of 
the  cutters.  Y'ou’U  be  in  good  hands,  Tom,  for  you  will 
have  two  nurses.” 

We  were  taken  up  to  Chatham  to  the  hotel,  where  we 
found  Lady  O’Connor  and  Virginia  very  much  surprised,  as 
may  be  imagined,  at  our  being  brought  there  wounded ; 
however,  w’e  were  neither  of  us  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed, 
and  had  a  sitting-room  next  to  theirs. 

This  re -capture  made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  At  first  the 
agent  for  the  prize  wrote  down  a  handsome  letter  to  us, 
complimenting  us  upon  our  behaviour,  and  stating  that  he 
was  authorised  to  present  us  each  with  Jt500  for  our  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  Sir  James  O’Connor  answered  the  letter,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  we  claimed,  and  would  have,  our  one  eighth, 
as  entitled  to  by  law,  and  that  he  would  see  us  righted.  Mr. 
Wilson,  whom  we  employed  as  our  legal  adviser,  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  the  prize  agent  notice  of  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  and  finding  we  were  so  powerfully  backed, 
and  that  he  could  not  help  himself,  he  ofl'ered  £40,000, 
which  was  one-eighth,  valuing  the  cargo  at  £320,000. — 
The  cargo  proved  to  be  worth  mere  than  £400,000,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  advised  us  to  close  with  the  offer,  as  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  litigating  the  question,  so  we  assented  to  it,  and  the 
money  was  paid  over. 
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In  a  fortnight  we  were  ^th  ready  to  travel  again.  Sir 
James  O’Connor  had  remained  a  week  longer  than  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  done  at  Chatham,  on  eur  account.  We  now 
took  leave  of  them,  and  having  presented  Virginia  with 
£5000,  which  1  had  directed  Mr.  Wilson  to  settle  upon  her, 
we  parted,  the  O’Connors  and  Virginia  for  Leamington, 
and  Bramble  and  I  fur  Deal. 


CHAPTER  LI....Beiair  the  lut  chapter,  the  reader  may  pretty 
well  gueaa  the  conteota  of  it. 

“  Tom,  do  you  know  that  I  very  often  find  myself  look¬ 
ing  about  me,  and  asking  myself  if  all  that  has  happened 
is  true  or  a  dream,”  said  Bramble  to  me,  as  we  sat  inside 
the  coach  to  Dover,  for  there  were  no  other  inside  passen¬ 
gers  but  ourselves.  **  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  great  good 
fortune  is  as  astounding  as  great  calamity.  Who  would 
have  thought,  when  I  would,  in  spite  of  all  Bessy’s  remon¬ 
strances,  go  round  in  that  ship  with  you,  that  in  the  first 
place  we  should  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  priva 
teer  in  the  very  narrows  (he  was  a  bold  cruizer,  that 
Frenchman)  !  After  we  were  captured  I  said  to  myself, 
Bessy  must  have  had  a  forewarning  of  what  was  to  happen, 
or  she  never  would  have  been,  as  I  thought,  so  perverse  ; 
and  since  it  has  turned  out  so  fortunately,  I  can’t  help 
saying  how  fortunate  it  was  that  we  did  not  allow  her  to 
persuade  us ;  for  had  we  not  both  gone,  nothing  could 
have  been  done.  Well,  I  think  we  may  promise  Bessy 
this  time  when  we  meet  her,  that  we  will  not  trust  our¬ 
selves  to  salt  water  again  in  a  hurry.  What  do  you  think, 
Tomi” 

No  ;  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  marry  and 
live  on  shore,”  replied  I. 

“Yes,  Tom — that’s  it — give  me  your  hand  ;  you  don’t 
know  how  happy  you  make  me.  We’ll  all  live  together; 
but  where  shall  we  live  ■?  for  the  poor  little  cottage  that  1 
thought  quite  big  enough  for  us  a  month  ago,  will  not  do 
now.” 

“  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  that  over,  father.  I 
love  the  cottage  for  many  reasons ;  although,  as  you  say, 
it  is  not  large  enough  now  for  our  means  or  future  way  of 
living.” 

“  And  I  love  it,  too,  boy  ;  I  love  to  look  out  of  the  door 
and  see  the  spot  where  my  Bessy  rescued  me  from  death. 
God  bless  her!  she  is  a  noble  girl,  Tom,  though  I  say  it, 
who — but  I ’m  not  her  father  after  all ;  and  if  I  were,  I 
would  still  say  it.” 

“It  is  evident,  by  her  letter  to  you,  that  she  has  been 
most  anxious  about  us.  What  will  she  say  when  she  hears 
we  have  both  been  wounded  1” 

“  Ay !  it  would  n’t  have  done  to  have  told  her  that,  or 
she  would  have  set  off  for  Chatham  as  sure  as  we  are 
sitting  here.” 

Here  a  pause  ensued  for  some  time,  and  we  were  busied 
with  our  own  thoughts :  the  silence  was  at  last  broken  by 
me. 

“Father,”  said  I,  “I  should  like  to  ask  my  father  and 
Peter  Anderson  to  come  down  to  us ;  they  can  easily  get 
leave.” 

“  Is  it  to  be  present  at  your  wedding,  Tom  1  ” 

“Exactly — if  Bessy  will  consent.” 

“  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Tom  ;  but  she  will  now 
require  a  little  courting — you  know  why.” 

“  Why — because  all  women  like  it  I  suppose.” 

“  No,  Tom  ;  it  is  because  she  was  in  love  before  you 
were,  d’  ye  understand  ; — and  now  that  things  are  all 
smooth,  and  yon  follow  her,  why  it  *s  natural,  I  suppose, 
that  she  should  shy  off  a  little  in  her  turn.  You  must 
mind  that,  Tom  ;  it's  a  sort  of  soothing  to  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  having  at  one  time  found  herself,  as  it  were,  re¬ 
jected.” 

“  Well,  I  sha’  n’t  mind  that ;  it  will  only  serve  me  right 
for  being  such  a  fool  as  not  to  have  perceived  her  value 
before.  But  how  do  you  understand  women  so  well, 
father  ” 

“Because,  Tom,  I’ve  been  looking  on,  and  not  perform¬ 
ing,  all  my  life :  except  in  one  instance  in  a  long  life,  I ’ve 
only  been  a  bystander  in  the  way  of  courtsliip  and  matri¬ 
mony.  Here  we  are  at  last,  and  now  for  a  chaise  to  Deal. 
Thank  God,  we  can  afford  to  shorten  the  time,  for  Bessy’s 
sake,  poor  thing !” 

We  arrived  at  the  cottage  ;  the  sound  of  the  wheels  had 
called  out  not  only  Bessy  and  Mrs.  Maddox,  but  all  the 


neighbors  ;  for  they  had  heard  of  our  good  fortune.  Bessy, 
as  soon  as  she  had  satisfied  herself'  that  it  was  Bramble  and 
me,  went  into  the  cottage  again.  Once  more  we  entered 
the  humble  roof.  Bessy  flew  into  her  father’s  arms,  and 
hung  weeping  on  his  shoulder. 

“Hav’  n't  you  a  kind  word  to  say  for  Tomi  ”  said  Bram¬ 
ble,  kissing  her  as  he  released  himself. 

“  Does  he  deserve  it,  to  leave  me  as  he  did,  laughing  at 
my  distress  1  He  had  no  right  to  treat  me  so.” 

“Indeed,  Bessy,  you  dome  injustice.  I  said  at  the  time, 
that  1  thought  there  was  no  risk  ;  and  I  certainly  did  think 
there  was  none.  Who  would  have  expected  a  privateer 
half  way  up  the  Thames,  any  more  than  a  vessel  with 
twenty  men  on  board  could  be  re-captured  by  two  men  1” 

“  Well,  Bessy,  you  ought  to  make  friends  with  him  ;  for 
without  his  arm,  your  father  would  not  have  been  back 
here  quite  eo  soon.  He  beat  down  the  Frenchmen,  one 
after  another,  in  good  style,  when  they  attempted  to  re¬ 
cover  the  vessel — that  he  did,  1  can  tell  you,  wounded  aa 
he  was.” 

“  Wounded  1”  cried  Bessy,  starting,  her  eyes  running 
over  me  to  find  out  where. 

“Yes,  with  a  bullet  in  his  leg;  I  didn’t  like  to  say  a 
word  about  it  in  the  lettor.  But  I  suppose  if  he  had  been 
killed  you  would  not  have  cared.” 

“  Oh,  father !  ”  cried  Bessy,  as  she  turned  towards  me, 
and  I  received  her  in  my  arms. 

Bessy  soon  recovered  her  smiles,  and  thankful  for  our 
preservation  and  good  fortune,  and  satisfied  with  our  mu¬ 
tual  affection,  we  passed  a  most  hi^ppy  evening.  Some¬ 
how  or  another.  Bramble  ’having  sent  Mrs.  Maddox  on  a 
message,  found  out  that  it  was  very  sultry  in  doors,  and 
that  he  would  take  his  pipe  on  the  Leach.  He  left  me 
alone  with  Bessy,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  plainly  told 
her  of  the  state  of  iny  affections,  and  asked  her  to  consent 
to  be  my  wife.  I  did  not  plead  in  vain,  as  the  reader  may 
suppose  from  what  he  has  already  been  made  acquainted 
with. 

After  Bessy  had  retired,  and  I  was  sitting  with  Bramble, 
who  had  his  glass  of  grog  and  pipe  as  usual,  I  made  him 
acquainted  with  my  success. 

“All  right,  Tom,”  said  he,  “  I’m  thankful — and  God  bless 
you  both  '’ 

And  had  I  not  reason  also  to  be  thankful  1  When  I  had 
retired  to  my  room  that  night,  I  thought  over  the  various 
passages  In  my  life.  What  might  I  have  been  if  Provi¬ 
dence  had  not  watched  over  me  1  When  neglected  in 
my  youth,  in  a  situation  which  exposed  me  to  every 
temptation,  had  not  Old  Anderson  been  sent  as  a  guar¬ 
dian  to  keep  me  in  the  right  path,  to  instruct  me,  and  to 
give  me  that  education,  without  which  my  future  success 
might  have  turned  out  a  disadvantage  instead  of  a  source 
of  gratitude. 

In  Bramble,  again,  I  had  met  with  a  father,  to  supply 
the  place  of  one  who  was  not  in  a  situation  to  do  his 
duty  to  me,  or  forward  me  in  life.  In  Old  Nanny  1  had 
met  with  a  kind  friend,  one  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  would  lead  me  right,  was  a  warning  to  me  from  her 
sufferings.  To  Mrs.  St.  Felix  I  was  equally  indebted — 
and  had  I  not  been  permitted  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
to  both  of  them  1  Even  my  mother’s  harshness,  which 
appeared  at  first  to  my  short  sightedness  to  have  been 
so  indefensible,  was  of  great  advantage  to  me,  as  it  had 
stimulated  me  to  exertion  and  industry,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  the  value  of  independence.  Was  I  not  also  most 
fortunate  in  having  escaped  from  the  entanglement  with 
Janet,  who,  had  I  married  her,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  proved  a  useless,  if  not  a  faithless  helpmate  ;  and 
still  mure  so,  in  finding  that  there  was,  as  it  were,  espe¬ 
cially  reserved  for  me  the  affection  of  such  a  noble,  right- 
minded  creature  as  Bessy  1  My  life,  commenced  in  rags 
and  poverty,  had  by  industry  and  exertion,  and  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  others,  step  by  step  progressed  to  competence,  and 
every  prospect  of  mundane  happiness.  Had  I  not,  there¬ 
fore,  reason  to  be  grateful,  and  to  feel  that  there  had  been 
a  little  cherub  who  had  watched  over  the  life  of  Poor  Jack  1 
On  my  bended  knees  I  acknowledged  it  fervently  and  grate¬ 
fully,  and  prayed  that,  should  it  please  Heaven  that  I  should 
in  after  life  meet  any  reverse,  that  1  might  bear  it  without 
repining,  and  say,  with  all  humility,  “  Thy  will  and  not 
mine,  O  Lord,  be  done.” 

How  bright  was  the  next  morning,  and  how  cheerful 
did  the  dancing  waves  appear  to  me ! — and  Bessy’s  eyes 
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wrre  radiant  aa  the  day,  and  her  amiles  followed  in  rapic^ 
aucceraion  ;  and  Kratnble  looked  ao  many  years  younger — 
he  was  almost  too  happy  to  smoke — it  was  really  the 
sunshine  of  the  heart  which  illumined  our  cottage.  And 
thus  did  the  few  days  pass,  until  Anderson  and  my  father 
made  their  appearance.  They  were  both  surprita'd  at 
Bessy’s  beauty,  and  told  me  so  ;  they  had  heard  that  she 
W’as  handsome,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  her  uncom¬ 
mon  style,  for  now  that  her  countenance  was  lighted  up 
with  joy,  she  was  indeed  lovely. 

“  Well,  Toni,”  observed  my  father,  “  there ’s  only  one 
thing  which  surprises  me.” 

“  What  is  that '?’! 

“  Why,  how  with  such  a  fine  craft  in  view,  you  could 
ever  have  sailed  in  the  wake  of  such  a  little  privateer  as 
— but  I  must  not  mention  her — never  mind,  do  n’t  answer 
me  that ; — but  another  question — when  are  you  going  to  be 
spliced  1  ” 

“  Very  soon,  I  hope  ;  but  I  really  don’t  exactly  know: 
all  I  can  say  is,  the  sooner  the  better.” 

And  so  say  I.  Shall  I  bring  up  the  subject  on  the  plea 
of  my  leave  being  only  for  ten  days  1  ” 

**  Yes,  father,  I  wish  you  would,  as  it  is  really  a  good 
reason  to  allege  for  its  taking  place  immediately.” 

‘‘  Tom,  my  dear  boy,”  said  Old  Anderson,  ‘‘  from  what 
I  can  perceive,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  in 
having  obtained  this  young  woman  for  your  future  partner 
in  life.  I  admire  her  exceedingly,  and  I  trust  in  Heaven 
that  you  will  be  happy.” 

“  I  ought  to  be,”  replied  I,  ‘‘  and  grateful  also,  particu 
larly  to  you,  to  whom,  under  Providence,  1  am  so  much 
indebted.” 

”  If  the  seed  is  sown  upon  good  ground,  it  W’ill  always 
yield  a  good  harvest,  Tom.  You  are  a  proof  of  it,  so 
thank  Heaven,  and  not  me.  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  your 
father  has  mentioned  to  me.  The  fact  is,  Tom,  he  is  in 
what  may  be  called  a  false  position  at  Greenwich.  He  is 
a  pensioner,  and  has  now  sulhcient  not  to  require  the  cha¬ 
rity,  and  he  thinks  that  he  ought  not  to  avail  him.solf  of  it, 
now  that  you  have  made  him  independent  ;  but  if  he 
leaves  the  hospital  and  remains  at  Greenwich,  he  and  your 
mother  would  not  agree  well  together ;  they  are  very  good 
friends  at  a  certain  distance,  but  I  alo  not  think,  with  her 
high  notions,  that  they  could  ever  live  together  in  the  same 
house.  He  says  that  he  should  like  to  live  either  with  you 
or  near  you,  and  I  think  myself  now  that  he  is  become  so 
very  steady  a  character,  it  does  require  your  consideration 
whether  you  ought  not  to  permit  him.  He  will  be  a  very 
good  companion  for  Bramble,  and  they  will  get  on  well 
together.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  more 
agreeable  if  he  were  to  remain  at  Greenwich,  but  he  is 
your  father,  Tom,  and  you  should  make  some  sacrifice 
for  a  parent.” 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Anderson,  I  most  gladly 
consent.  Bramble  is  to  live  with  us — that  is  arranged, 
and  if  no  objections  are  raised  by  others,  you  may  be  sure 
of  my  acceding,  and  indeed,  if  objections  should  be  raised, 
of  persuading  all  I  can.” 

“  You  can  do  no  more,  Tom,”  replied  Anderson ;  “  nor 
can  more  be  expected.” 

This  point  was  very  satisfactorily  arranged.  Bramble 
and  Bessy  both  gave  their  cheerful  consent,  and  it  was  set¬ 
tled  that,  as  soon  as  we  had  a  house  to  receive  him,  my 
father  should  quit  Greenwich,  and  live  with  us.  The  ar¬ 
guments  of  my  father,  added  to  the  persuasions  of  Bramble 
and  me,  had  their  due  weight,  and  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1807,  Bes-sy  and  I  exchanged  our  vow’s,  and  I  em¬ 
braced  her  as  my  own. 

FINALE. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  back  to  the  first  part  of  this  nar¬ 
rative,  he  will  find  that  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1786  ;  and 
as  I  am  writing  this  in  the  year  1840,  I  am  now  54  years 
old.  I  was  but  little  more  than  21  when  I  married  ;  I 
have,  therefore,  the  experience  of  32  years  of  a  married 
life  ;  but  I  will  not  anticipate.  I  ended  the  last  chapter 
with  ray  own  happy  union;  I  must  now  refer  to  those 
events  which  followed  close  upon  that  period. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  O’Connor  had  taken  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  Lemington,  then  a  small  village,  and  not  the 
populous  place  which  it  has  since  become.  After  a  few 
months’  residence,  during  which  I  had  repeated  letters 
from  Lady  O'Conaor  and  Virginia,  they  were  so  pleased 


with  the  locality  and  neighborhood,  that  Sir  James  pur¬ 
chased  a  property  of  some  hundred  acres,  and  added  to  a 
house  which  was  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  coiiifortaLle 
and  elegant  residence.  Lady  O’Connor,  after  the  first  year, 
presented  her  husband  with  a  son,  and  has  since  that  been 
very  as.<-idunus  in  increasing  his  family — more  so,  perhaps, 
than  would  have  been  convenient  to  8ir  James  O'Connor’s 
income  at  the  time  that  he  purchased  the  property,  had  it 
not  been  that  the  increase  of  its  value,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  portion  of  it  having  been  taken  as  building  land,  has 
been  so  great  as  to  place  them  in  most  aflluent  circum¬ 
stances.  About  a  year  after  my  marriage,  1  had  notice 
from  Lady  (J'Connor  thdt  a  certain  gentleman  had  arrived 
there  who  had  shown  great  attention  to  Virginia  ;  and  she 
added,  tliat  he  had  been  very  well  received  by  my  sist  ^ 
being  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  name  of  ^merville,  a 
clergyman,  with  a  good  living,  and  a  very  superior  young 
man.  I  immediutely  recollected  him  as  the  preceptor,  who 
had  behaved  with  such  propriety  when  my  sister  was  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  addresses  of  the  young  nobleman ;  and  I, 
therefore,  felt  very  easy  upon  the  subject.  A  few  months 
afterward  I  had  a  letter  from  Virginia,  stating  that  he  had 
proposed,  and  that  she  had  conditionally  accepted  him.  I 
wrote  to  her,  congratulating  her  upon  the  choice  she  had 
made,  giving  her  father’s  consent  and  blessing  (of  my 
mother  hereafter  ;)  and  shortly  after  they  were  married  ; 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  her  marriage  has  turned  out 
as  fortunate  us  my  ow’ii. 

We  hud  remaineJ  in  the  cottage  for  some  months  after 
my  own  marriage,  very  undecided  what  we  should  do. 
Bramble  did  not  like  to  quit  the  sea-side,  nor,  I  believe,  his 
old  habit  and  localities.  Money  was  of  little  value  to  him  ; 
indeed,  on  my  marriage,  he  had  insisted  upon  settling  upon 
Bessy  and  her  children  the  whole  sum  he  had  received  for 
the  salvage  of  the  Dutch  Indianian,  reserving  for  himself 
his  farm  near  Deal.  It  did  so  happen,  however,  that  about 
that  period,  while  we  were  still  in  perplexity,  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  son,  at  Dover,  telling  me 
that  the  manor-house  and  300  acres  of  land,  adjoining  to 
Bramble’s  farm,  were  tv  be  disposed  of.  This  exactly 
suited,  so  I  made  the  purchase,  and  took  possession,  and 
then  sent  for  my  father  to  join  us,  w'hich  he  hastened  to 
do.  Bramble  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  cottage  on  the 
beach.  He  h  ft  Mrs.  ?!.*udrx  in  it,  and  it  was  a  favorite 
retirement  for  my  father  and  him,  who  would  remain  there 
for  several  days  together,  amusing  themselves  with  watch¬ 
ing  the  shipping,  and  gaining  intelligence  from  the  various 
pilots  as  they  landed,  as  they  smoked  their  pipes  on  the 
shingle  beach.  It  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
great  house,  so  that  it  was  very  convenient ;  and  Bsssy 
and  I  would  often  go  with  the  children  and  indulge  in 
reminiscences  of  the  former  scenes  which  hud  there  oc¬ 
curred. 

My  father  and  mother  parted  very  good  friends ;  the  fact 
was,  that  she  was  pleast'd  with  the  arrangement,  as  she  did 
not  like  my  father  wearing  a  pensioner’s  coat,  and  did  not 
want  his  company  at  her  own  house.  When  he  left  the  hos¬ 
pital,  she  insisted  upon  paying  him  his  rent ;  and  she  did 
so  very  punctually  until  she  gave  up  business.  On  her  mar¬ 
riage,  my  sister  requested  that  we  would  come  to  Leaming¬ 
ton  and  be  present ;  to  which  we  all  consented,  particular¬ 
ly  as  it  was  a  good  opportunity  of  introducing  Bessy  to  her 
and  Lady  O’Connor.  My  mother  was  also  to  join  the  party 
on  the  occasion.  The  only  circumstance  worth  mention¬ 
ing  was  the  surprise  of  my  mother  on  being  introduced  to 
Lady  O’Connor,  and  finding  that  in  this  great  lady  she  met 
with  her  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  St.  Felix.  Whatever  she 
may  have  felt,  she  certainly  had  tact  enough  to  conceal  it ; 
and  was  as  warm  in  her  congratulations  as  the  best  well- 
wisher.  1  must  say,  that  I  never  knew  my  mother  appear 
to  such  advantage  as  she  did  during  this  visit  to  Leaming¬ 
ton  ;  she  dressed  remarkably  well,  and  would  have  persua¬ 
ded  thoee  who  did  not  know  her  history,  that  she  had 
always  been  ia  good  society :  but  she  had  been  a  lady’s 
maid,  and  had  learnt  her  mistress’s  airs;  and  as  she  could 
dress  others  so  well,  it  would  hava  been  odd  if  she  did  nut 
know  how  to  dress  herself.  A  good  copy  will  often  pass 
for  aa  original.  It  was  not  till  about  six  years  after  our 
marriage,  that  my  mother  decided  upon  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness.  She  had  made  a  very  comfortable  provision  lor  her¬ 
self,  as  Mr.  Wilson  informed  me,  and  took  up  her  abode  at 
Cheltenham,  where  she  lived  in  a  very  genteel  way,  was 
considered  quite  a  catch  at  card  parties,  and,  when  did 
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a:^  people  to  tea,  she  always  did  the  thing  in  belter  style 
than  any  body  else ;  the  consequence  was,  that  she  was  not 
visited  by  most  people,  but  in  lime  became  rather  a  person  | 
of  consideration.  Asslie  never  mentioned  her  husband,  it 
it  was  supposed  that  she  was  a  widow,  and,  in  consequence 
of  her  well-regulated  establishment,  she  received  mnch  at¬ 
tention  from  several  Irish  and  foreign  bachelors.  In  short, 
my  mother  obtained  almost  the  pinnacle  of  her  ambition, 
when  she  was  once  fairly  settled  at  Cheltenham  1  ought 
to  observe  that  when  she  arrived  there,  she  had  taken  the 
precution  of  hxin^  a  name  to  her  own,  to  which  by  baptis¬ 
mal  rite  siie  certainly  was  not  entitled,  and  called  herself 
Mrs.  Montague  Saunders. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  St.  Felix  had  given  notice  to  the  doctor 
that  she  should  not  return,  and  that  her  shop,  and  the  good 
will  thereof,  were  for  sale,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  Tom  Cobb,  the  doctor’s  assistant,  telling  me  that  as 
he  perceived  he  had  now  no  chance  of  Mrs.  S:^t.  Felix,  he 
had  some  idea  of  taking  her  shop,  and  setting  up  as  a  tobac¬ 
conist  ;  his  reasons  were  that  physic  was  a  bore,  and  going 
out  of  nights  when  called  up  a  still  greater.  I  wrote  to  La¬ 
dy  O'Connor  inclosing  Mr.  Tom’s  letter,  and  pointed  out  to 
her  that  I  thsught  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  to  prevent 
Tom  from  killing  so  many  people,  as  he  certainly  would  do, 
if  he  continued  in  his  present  profession,  and  eventually  set 
up  for  himself  She  replied  that  she  agreed  with  me,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  site  was  anxious  to  benefit  fat  Jane, 
who  really  was  a  very  good  girl ;  and  that  therefore  she 
empowered  me  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Thomas,  by 
which,  provided  he  could  obtain  the  lady’s  consent,  he  wa.s 
o  wed  her,  and  receive  the  stock  in  trade,  its  contents  and 
fixtures,  and  good-will,  &c.  as  her  portion. 

As  this  was  an  olfer  which  required  some  consideration 
before  it  was  refused,  I  wrote  to  Tom,  pointing  out  to  him 
the  advantages  of  settling  down  with  a  good  bu-siness,  with 
a  wife  to  assist  him,  and  a  cat  and  dog  all  ready  installed, 
upon  such  advantageous  conditions.  Tom  agreed  with  me, 
won  the  love  of  fat  Jane,  which  was  easily  done,  as  he  had 
no  rival,  and  in  a  short  time  was  fairly  set  down  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mrs.  St.  Felix.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  appeared  to 
envy  Tom  his  having  possession  of  the  shop  which  his  fair 
friend  once  occupied:  he  was  inconsolable,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he,  from  the  period  of  her  quitting  Green¬ 
wich,  wasted  away,  until  In?  eventually  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  A  most  excellent  man  was  Doctor  Tadpole, 
and  his  death  was  lamented  by  hundreds  who  esteemed  his 
character,  and  many  hundreds  more  who  had  benefited  not 
only  by  his  advice  but  by  his  charitable  disposition.  Almiit 
ten  years  after  my  marriage  Ben  the  Whaler  was  summon¬ 
ed  away.  His  complaint  was  in  the  liver,  which  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  at,  considering  how  many  gallons  of 
liquor  he  had  drank  during  his  life. 

Peter  Anderson — my  father,  my  friend,  my  preceptor — 
was  for  many  years  inspecting  boatswain  of  the  Hospital. 
At  last  he  became,  to  a  certain  degree,  vacant  in  mind, 
and  his  situation  was  filled  up  by  another.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  to  what  they  call  the  helpless  ward,  where  he  was 
well  nursed  and  attended.  It  is  no  uncommon,  indeed  1 
may  say  it  is  a  very  common  thing,  for  the  old  pensioners, 
as  they  gradually  decay,  to  have  their  health  quite  perfect 
when  the  faculties  are  partly  gone  ;  and  there  is  a  helpless 
ward  established  for  that  very  reason,  where  those  who'  are 
infirm  and  feeble,  without  disease,  or  have  lost  their  facul¬ 
ties,  while  their  bodily  energies  remain,  are  sent  to ;  and 
there  they  pass  a  quiet,  easy  life,  well  attended,  until  they 
sink  into  the  grave.  Such  was  the  case  with  Peter  Ander¬ 
son  :  he  was  ninety-seven  when  he  died,  but  long  before 
that  time  his  mind  was  quite  gone.  Still  he  was  treated 
with  respect,  and  many  were  there  who  attended  his  fune¬ 
ral.  I  erected  a  handsome  tomb.4.one  to  his  memory,  the 
last  tribute  I  could  pay  to  a  worthy,  honest,  sensible,  and 
highly  religious  good  man. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  dead  some  time :  he  left  me  a  legacy 
of  5001.  1  believe  1  have  mentioned  all  my  old  acquaint¬ 

ances  now,  except  Bill  Harness  and  Opposition  Bill,  la 
living  long,  certainly  Opposition  Bill  has  beat  his  opponent, 
for. Harness  is  in  the  churchyard,  while  Opposition  Bill 
still  struts  about  with  his  hair  as  white  as  snow,  and  his 
face  shrivelled  up  like  an  old  monkey’s.  The  last  time  1 
was  at  Greenwich,  I  heard  the  pensioners  say  to  one 
another,  **  Why  you  ^o  ahead  about  as  fast  as  Opposition 
Hill.”  I  requested  this  enigma  to  me  to  be  solved,  and  it 
appeared  that  one  Greenwich  fair.  Opposition  Bill  had  set 
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off  home  rather  the  worse  for  what  he  had  drank,  and  it  so 
happened  that  crossing  the  road  next  to  the  Hospital,  his 
wooden  leg  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  iron  plug-holes  of  the 
water  conduit.  Hill  did  not,  in  bis  sitaation,  perceive  that 
any  thing  particular  had  occurred,  and  centiniied  playing 
his  fiddle  and  singing,  and,  a.s  he  supposed,  walking  on  the 
whole  time,  instead  of  which  he  was  continually  walking 
round  and  round  the  one  leg  in  the  plug-hole  with  the  other 
that  was  free.  After  about  half  an  hour’s  trotting  round 
and  round  this  way,  he  began  to  think  thrt  he  did  not  get 
home  quite  so  fa.st  as  he  ought,  but  the  continual  circular 
motion  had  made  him  more  confused  than  before. 

“  Hy  Gum!”  said  Hill,  **  this  Hospital  is  a  confounded 
long  way  off.  I ’m  sure  I  walk  a  mile,  and  I  get  no  nearer 
— howsebher,  nebber  mind — here  goe.s.” 

Here  Billy  struck  up  a  tune,  and  commenced  a  song 
along  with  it,  still  walking  round  and  round  his  w'ooden 
leg,  which  wa.s  firmly  tixedin  the  plug-hole,  and  so  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  he  fell  down  from  giddiness,  and  was  picked 
up  by  some  of  the  people,  who  carried  him  home  to  the 
Hospital. 

I  have  but  one  more  circumstance  to  relate.  I  was  one 
day  sitting  with  He.ssy  and  my  children,  at  the  old  cottage 
on  the  beach.  Bramble  and  my  father  were  smoking  their 
pipes  on  a  bench  which  they  had  set  up  outside,  when  one 
of  the  Deal  boats  landed  with  passengers.  As  they  passed 
by  as,  one  old  gentleman  started,  and  then  stopped  short,  as 
he  beheld  r>e?.sy.  “  Mine  frau,”  he  cried,  “  mine  frau  dat 
wa.s  in  Heaven.” 

We  stared  very  much,  as  we  did  not  comprehend  him  ; 
but  he  then  came  up  to  me  and  said — 

‘‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  mynheer,  but  what  is  dat  young 
woman  ?” 

”  She  is  my  wife,”  replied  I. 

“  I  was  going  to  say  dat  she  was  my  wife,  but  dat  is  im¬ 
possible.  Look  you  here,  sar.” 

The  old  man  pulled  a  miniature  out  of  his  breast,  and 
certainly  the  resemblance  to  Bessy  was  most  remarkable. 

‘‘  Now,  sar,  dat  was  iny  wife.  Wh?re  did  you  get  dis 
young  woman  1  ” 

I  reqnsted  him  to  w’alk  into  the  cottage,  and  then  told 
him  the  history  of  Bessy. 

‘‘  Sar,  my  wife  was  coming  home  with  her  child  in  a 
brig,  and  the  biig  was  never  livard  of.  It  was  supposed  that 
.^he  did  perish,  and  every  one  else  too.  t?ar,  this  lady  must 
be  my  daughter.” 

“  1  ’m  sorry  that  we  have  no  proofs  to  offer  you,”  replied 
I  ;  “  .she  hud  only  ued  clothes  on  when  she  was  taken  into 
the  boat,  and  there  is  nothing  to  establish  her  identity.” 

“  I  am  content,  sar,  she  must  be  my  daughter.  JS'he  was 
in  a  brig  with  her  mother,  and  she  was  saved  the  very 
same  year  that  her  mother  came  home.  There,  ear,  look 
at  this  picture  ;  it  is  the  same  person.  I  want  no  more 
proof — she  is  my  daughter.” 

Although  this  was  what  might  be  called  only  collateral 
proof,  I  did  agree  with  the  old  gentleman,  that  it  was  very 
strong ;  at  all  events  it  was  sntlicienl  for  him,  and  he 
claimed  Bessy  as  his  child.  Had  he  claimed  her  to  take 
her  away,  1  might  have  disputed  it ;  but  as  he  loaded  her 
with  presents,  and  when  he  died,  which  he  did  three  years 
afterward,  and  left  ri*  dollars,  of  course  1  was  per¬ 

fectly  satisfied  with  his  relationship. 

So  much  for  what  has  occurred  since  the  time  I  married  ; 
and  now,  as  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  wi.sh  to  know  some- 
thing  about  the  present  condition  of  myself  and  family,  I 
inu.-^t  inform  him  that  my  father  and  Bramble  are  still  alive, 
and  flourishing  under  their  gray  hairs.  My  sister  has  four 
children,  and  her  husband  is  now  a  deau  :  they  do  say,  that 
from  the  interest  of  his  patron,  he  will  in  all  probability  be 
a  bishop,  a  distinction  not  to  be  envied  in  these  days,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  wi.sh  him  success.  My  mother  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  having  ascertained  that  her 
daughter,  as  a  bi.-hop’s  lady,  will  take  precedence,  and  be 
led  out  before  Lady  Hercules.  Sir  James  and  I.jidy  O’Con¬ 
nor  are  still  well,  and  as  happy  m  they  well  can  be.  Bessy 
has  blessed  me  with  three  boysgnd  three  girls,  now  all  grown 
up  ;  but  the  boys  came  first.  The  eldest  is  a  lieutenant  in 
hi.s  majesty’s  service,  the  second  is  a  captain  of  an  India- 
mun,  and  th?  third  coiniiiands  a  free  trader.  They  are  all 
we'l  to  do,  aud  independent  of  tlieir  father.  My  girU,  who 
are  much  younger,  have  been  well  educated,  and  people 
say  that  they  are  very  haudsoiue  ;  *11  events,  they  are 

modest  and  good-tempered.  1  have  not  attempted  to  con- 
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ceal  what  I  once  waa,  yet  Time  has  called  away  most  of 
those  who  knew  me  in  my  profession.  I  am  still  considered 
as  having  been  a  seafaring  man,  but  nevertheless,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  property,!  am  generally  addrewd  by  the  title 
of  Squire  Saunders.  By  not  assuming  a  station  which  does 
not  become  me,  I  find  myself  treated  not  only  with  respect,  | 
but  with  friendship,  by  those  w’ho  are  in  birth,  as  well  ^  , 
other  qualifications,  my  superiors.  My  daughters  arc  in 
vited  out  to  all  the  balls  and  fetes  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
are  great  favorites  wherever  they  go :  they  all  of  them  are  i 
like  their  mother,  not  only  in  appearance  but  in  temper 
and  disposition.  We  have  plenty  of  young  men  who  visit 
the  house,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  part  . 
with  two  of  them,  my  eldest,  Virginia,  being  engaged  to  a 
ship-builder  at  Limehouse.and  Elizabeth  to  a  young  clergy-  i 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  Jane  thinks  she  never  will  < 
marry,  and,  as  I  tell  her,  I  suppose  she  never  will  till  she  is  j 
asked.  Tw  wind  up,  I  may  say,  that  Bessy  and  I  have  teen  ^ 
very  happy,  and  promise  still  to  be  as  happy  as  most  people  | 
are  who  pass  through  this  pilgrimage.  We  have  compe-  j 
tence — the  good  opinion  of  the  world — a  family  who  have  i 
never  caused  us  one  hour’s  uneasiness  (how  tew  can  say  | 
that  1)  and  we  have,  I  trust,  a  due  sense  of  God’s  mercy  and  j 
kindness  toward  us,  and  never  lie  down  in  our  beds  without  j 
thanking  Him  for  the  many  mercies  we  have  received,  and 
acknowledging  how  unworthy  we  are  to  have  been  so  sig-  1 
nally  blessed.  | 

THE  KJiV.  I 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Welcome  sweet  Spring  !  lov’d  time  ! — Old  Winter  drear 
With  chill  and  frost  and  biting  Northern  blast — 
Unwslcorae,  spite  the  log-fires’  genial  cheer — 

Is  gone,  for  Thou,  viewless  Iconoclast, 

Breakest  his  altars  and  his  idols  every  where. 

Thou  breakest  on  the  earth  and  lo  !  the  flowers 

Are  born  of  that  sweet  breath  ; — changeful  thy  time 
For  sunny  smiles  tread  fast  on  gentle  showers — 

Tears  never  wept  in  Summer’s  riper  prime. 

When  the  hot  sun  rides  through  panting  hours  ! — 

Thou  art  compared  unto  the  nascent  child  ; 

The  Poets  call  thee  Youth,  and  paint  thee  so. 

With  flowing  robe,  and  tresses  floating  wild, 

tScatt’ring  fair  flowers  upon  the  earth  below,  | 

In  perfect,  joyous  beauty,  undefiled.  j 

I  love  thee  much  for  that  thou  cheerest  all. 

Making  this  earth  so  like  a  paradise. 

That  those  who  have  the  cold  world’s  iron  thrall 
Upon  their  hearts,  feel  now  their  spirits  rise. 

As  though  the  Future  never  could  appal. 

1  love  Thee  more,  for  that,  through  scenes  long  gone. 
In  thy  sweet  time,  I  live  and  move  again  ; 

E^ch  childish  sport — each  joyous  face  or  tone. 

Or  Scene,  or  scant  awake  from  Memory's  chain  ; —  ! 
Though  friends  and  joys  have  perished  one  by  one.  | 

Yes  I  do  love  thee,  for  thou  usherest  in  I 

The  lovers’  trysting-time — sweet  odorous  May  ! —  ! 

When  winds  with  sweets  are  sick,  and  murmurous  din  ^ 
Of  busy  insects  give  a  voice  to  day —  i 

And  trees  are  clothed,  as  bare  they  ne’er  had  been.  I 

I  love  thee  more  with  every  passing  year,  i 

For  that  thy  coming  makes  my  heart  grow  young  ; 
Thou  tohUportti  a  pnmiM  in  mine  ear  I 

tVhirh  er$t  in  Youth  and  early  Manhood  rung  I 

And  filled  my  heart  toiih  trembling,  hope  and  fear.  j 

But  ever  as  the  Summer  comes  it  dies —  | 

As  some  sweet  flower  vohich  the  Spring  matures — 
The  Form  but  beams — but  flashes  on  mine  eyes 
And  ere  possesaion  the  sweet  dream  assures. 

The  dreamer  wakes,  and  the  fond  vuion  flies ! 

Still  love  I  thee,  Vertumnus,  Youth  or  Spring, 

Childhood  of  Time — whate’er  the  name  may  be 
By  which  mankind  has  known  thee  !  I  do  sing 
A  soul-felt,  simple  peen  unto  thee. 

And  bring  my  joy  of  boart  as  a  fit  oflaring. 

Hasav  Watsom. 


ON  BEGGARY, 


A  SERMON,  BY  THE  REV.  ORVIEI^  DEW'EY. 

Gospel  of  John,  zii.  8.— The  poor  niwnyi  ye  have  with  you. 

Who  are  the  poor — in  the  contemplation  of  the  text  1  I 
answer,  they  are  not  those  whose  daily  labor  earns  their  dai¬ 
ly  bread  ;  hot  they  are  persons  who  are  objects  of  charity. 

“  Why,”  says  Judas  Iscariot.  “  was  not  this  ointment  sold 
for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poorl”  They 
are  objects,  then,  of  charity ;  persons  whom  improvidence, 
vice,  or  misfortune  have  deprived  of  the  power  or  of  the 
disposition  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence.  And  so 
long  as  improvidence,  vice  and  misfortune  are  in  the  world, 
so  long  will  there  be  such  poor  persons.  That  is  to  say, 
the  poor  always  we  shall  have  with  us. 

The  question  then,  presents  itself  as  one  of  permanent 
importance — what  is  to  be  done  with  this  abject  and  mise¬ 
rable  pauperism  1  It  is  a  question  for  humanity ;  and  it  is 
a  question  for  self-interest. 

Even  our  interest  is  involved  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
may  at  first  imagine.  Not  only  do  the  security  and  com¬ 
fort  of  ail  our  possessians,  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  state  ol  this  class ;  but  our  actual  disbursements  for  its 
relief  and  support,  are  sufficient  to  attract  some  serious  at¬ 
tention. 

I  cannot  go  into  details  on  this  point,  but  I  am  satisfied, 
and  am  persuaded  that  you  will  be,  on  some  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  subject,  that  the  gifts  to  the  poor  in  this  city, 
in  the  forms  of  public  provision  and  private  charity,  amount 
every  year  to  considerably  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

This  is  not  a  small  matter  to  those  who  give.  It  is  not  a 
small  matter  to  our  city.  It  would  build  up  in  three  or 
four  years — what  we  very  much  want — a  grand  literary  in¬ 
stitute,  with  endowed  lectureships,  and  a  library  of  a  million 
of  volumes  ;  an  institution  that  would  soon  give  this  city  a 
pre-eminent  character  for  learned  pursuit,  equal  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  it  now  has,  for  commercial  enterprise.  It 
would  in  a  few  years  more  build  our  acquduct.  Or  it 
would  furnish  the  means  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  adorn¬ 
ing  the  city  in  every  direction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  these  remarks,  that  any  plan 
can  be  proposed,  by  which  all  charity  to  the  poor  may  be 
dispensed  with.  But  I  do  think,  at  the  same  time,  and  shall 
soon  say  something  to  show,  that  our  alms  might  be  redu¬ 
ced  one  half,  and  that,  with  advantage  to  the  poor  themselves. 
But  the  suggestions  I  have  made,  point  not  to  the  saving  but 
to  the  considerate  and  careful  disbursement  of  means,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  welfare. 

1  have  said  that  the  amount  of  these  charities  is  not  a 
small  matter  to  ourselves.  Still  less,  let  us  add,  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  distribution  a  small  matter  to  the  poor.  It  in¬ 
volves,  1  had  aknost  said,  as  much  as  their  virtue  is  worth, 
how  they  are  helped  and  relieved.  This  is  the  important 
part  of  the  subject,  and  I  invite  to  it  your  special  attention. 
A  man  may  carelessly  put  his  hand  into  his  purse  and  be¬ 
stow  a  gift  upon  the  poor  applicant  who  meets  him  in  the 
street  or  at  his  own  door.  To  the  giver  it  is  a  trifle  ;  and 
he  may  scarcely  think  of  it.  But  to  the  receiver  it  may  be 
quite  another  thing.  With  him  it  may  go  far.  But  the 
question  is,  in  what  direction  ?  It  may  go  far  to  relieve 
him  ;  but  it  may  go  far  to  increase  his  misery.  It  may  go 
so  far  as  to  plunge  him  into  the  ditch,  a  brutalized  and 
drunken  wretch.  You  would  think  it  inhuman  to  apply  a 
direct  force  to  hurl  him  there  ;  but  you  may  do  the  same 
thing  as  effectually  by  your  careless,  uninquiring,  undis- 
tinguishing  charity.  There  may  then  be  an  infinite  con¬ 
trast  between  the  apparent  value  of  the  gift  and  its  real 
effect.  It  is  a  trifle  ;  and  yet  it  may  tell  upon  the  deepest 
welfare  of  a  moral  and  immortal  being. 

Let  not  this  be  said  to  be  a  visionary  and  extravagant  state¬ 
ment  of  a  very  simple  matter — a  chance  donation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  means  which  it  af¬ 
fords  to  a  miserable  creature  for  once  drowning  his  senses 
in  oblivion.  What  is  it  that  makes  many  a  man  a  beggar, 
and  sinks  him  to  all  the  misery,  and  shame,  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  beggary  1  It  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  reliance 
upon  such  giving.  If  he  knew  that  on  every  application 
his  case  would  b«  thoroughly  sifted  out;  if  he  had  a  pre¬ 
vious  conviction  that  none  would  give  him  till  they  knew 
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him,  or  knew  hw  case,  he  would  nee  that  the  trade  was  more,  it  would  be  an  iinniense  benetit  to  the  poor;  for  it 
hopejesa;  he  would  go  to  work,  and  take  care  of  himself ;  would  give  to  merit  its  due,  and  dtsmisa  the  unworthy  to 
he  might  rise  to  reputability  and  wealth  ;  and  that  single  j  some  better  enployment  than  beggary, 
element  of  our  social  economy — indiscriminate  giving —  1  Under  the  present  system  I  believe  we  little  suspect  the 
taken  away,  might  make  all  the  difference  to  him  between  '  injury  that  we  are  doing  to  the  poor.  More  than  one  in- 
squalid  mendicity  and  honored  competence — ihould  I  not  !  stance  have  I  known,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are 
say,  between  perdition  and  salvation.  '  multiplied  to  hundreds  and  thousands  in  this  city,  where  the 

It  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  or  under-  needy  have  first  tried  solicitation  in  real  though  temporary 
sund — the  different  and  diverse  spheres  in  which  men  move,  distress — where  the  distress  has  been  relieved,  and  the 
even  when  they  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  ;  how  it  is  1  applicants  ought  then  to  have  gone  to  work.  But  fnding 
that,  in  some  respects,  every  man  is  a  world  to  himself,  into  the  hand  of  indiccriminate  charity  stretched  oat— finding 
whose  inmost  depths,  perhaps,  no  other  man  can  enter;  i  that  they  could  go  from  door  to  door  with  some  moving  and 
how  the  feeling  of  severance,  may  separate  diflerent  beings  plausible  story — getting  into  their  hands,  perhaps,  84  me  pn- 
aud  classes  who  walk  on  the  same  earth,  almost  as  widely  per  with  a  responsible  name,  though  it  was  desi(.ned  to 
as  if  they  dwelt  in  different  planets.  As  you  brush  by  the  serve  only  a  temporary  purp<»se — they  have  gone  on,  dow'n 
street-beggar  you  recognize  the  form  of  a  man,  and  thiivk,  '  and  downward ;  and  sunk  at  last  to  the  depths  of  beg- 
perhaps,  of  nothing  more.  But  what  is  his  position  1  He  gary,  vice,  and  ruin.  And  when  the  awful  account  is  made 
sustains  but  one  relation  to  the  mass  of  men,  and  that  is  up,  does  not  their  ruin,  if  not  their  guilt,  lie  at  ll^  door  of 
the  relation  of  abject  dependence.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  ■  our  present  blind  administration  of  charity  1 
he  should  leok  upon  them  with  secret  hate  and  despite,  and  !  Beggary  is  kept  in  countenance  by  our  present  system  • 
all  the  more,  because  he  cringes  before  them  I  Is  it  strange  by  the  ignorance  of  the  giver,  and  the  obscurity— the  in* 
that  he  should  think  it  his  business  to  deceive  them  as  much  ^  cognito,  so  to  speak — in  which  the  receiver  presents  hiin- 
asever  he  can  1  He  wrings,  perhaps,  a  reluctant  gift  from  self;  and  by  the  reasonings  that  proceed  from  both  causes, 
the  hand  of  charity.  Is  it  likely  to  fall  kindly  on  his  na-  1 1  have  known  instances  at  our  ward  distributions,  of  per- 
ture  !  Is  not  his  very  success  more  likely  to  be  recounted  !  sons  receiving  asKiFtance  who  had  considerable  means  of 
to  his  comrades  at  night  as  a  good  story,  for  their  amuse-  |  their  own — w'ho  had  money,  actually  lying  in  the  hands  of 
ment,  and  for  their  common  mockery  at  the  credulous  and  a  friend,  w’hich  they  had  laid  up  to  meet  the  occasions  of 
tender-hearted  people  that  have  helped  him  1  If  difierent  the  winter.  And  wIn  n  culled  in  questiim  for  this,  they 
nations  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  angry  warfare  with  have  said  that  “others  around  them  were  receiving  aid, 
out  any  cause,  or  without  their  knowing  any  good  cause —  and  they  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  apply.” 
without  any  real  contrariety  of  interests — do  you  suppose  i  And  thus  is  put  upon  this  family  the  stigma  of  mendicity 
that  the  nation  of  beggars  carries  on  no  war  with  the  nation  — and  the  seal  of  destruction.  Thus  carelewily  is  put  into 

of  givers'?  Indeed  it  does  carry  on  that  warfare  ;  and  with  the  hands  of  this  family  a  fearful  certificate  of  charity _ 

the  most?  xquisite  tact  and  skill — with  the  most  astonishing  which  is  to  be  carried  down  with  them  in  the  joyrney  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  eye  that  looks  out  from  |  life — which  is  yet  to  be  signed  and  countersigned  ail  over 
the  beggar’s  shaggy  locks  and  ragged  attire,  is,  amidst  all  i  with  fraud,  meanness,  and  lying — w  hich  even  now  marks 
its  downcast  submissiveness,  sharpened  to  the  keenest  ob-  j  that  family  out,  as  plainly  as  words  can,  for  ini.sery  and 
servation.  Thus — as  I  have  observed — if  he  meets  with  tm  ,  ruin.  It  is  as  significant  as  if  it  were  a  hatchment,  nailed 
angry  rebuff  from  any  man,  it  is  upon  that  man  that  he  is  |  over  the  door,  and  proclaiming  this  to  be  the  house  of 
sure  to  fasten  himself.  He  calculates  upon  that  sensitive-  ,  death. 

eess — that  quickness  of  feeling — he  expects  that  it  w  ill  ;  There  are  exceptions,  doubtless ;  but  generally,  speak- 
come  round  to  his  aid.  But  if  he  sees  that  the  man  passes  ing,  beggary  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  an  awful  moral  fact ! 
him  with  cold  and  almost  unnoticing  indifierence,  he  knows  It  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  Its  tattered  garments  are 
that  the  case  is  hopeless.  1  stamped  with  more,  and  alas  !  far  other,  than  heraldic  in- 

If  any  one  should  suppose  that  my  design  is  to  harden  '  signia.  Idleness,  improvidence  and  ruin  are  written  upon 
your  hearts  against  the  poor,  I  may  leave  it  to  the  very  every  Huttering  shred  of  its  “  looped  and  windowed  ragged- 
presence  of  a  Christian  temple,  not  to  say  to  my  well-  ness.”  The  victim  at  the  onto  da  ft  did  not  more  ceminly 
known  sentiments,  to  shield  me  from  such  an  imputation,  wear  the  garment  of  doom.  Such  a  fact  should  not  be 
I  know  that  there  are  deserving  persons  who  wear  the  garb  '  passed  by  with  ruthless  neglect,  nor  should  it  l>e  made  the 
of  beggary ;  it  is  for  their  very  sake,  in  part,  that  I  speak,  subject  of  hasty  shifts  and  expedients.  It  should  fix  the 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  such,  w  ho  stretch  oui  solemn  attention  of  a  moral  and  Christian  people.  The 
the  hand  to  strangers,  in  the  street.  All  I  desire,  is  to  make  beggar  is  still  our  brother.  He  may  be  raised  to  honor  on 
an  earnest  protest  against  indiscriminate  charity — against  earth,  and  to  happiness  in  heaven.  But  the  ordinary  treat¬ 
giving  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  private  character  and  ment  which  he  receives — reckless  on  the  one  hand  and 
domestic  condition  of  the  applicant.  contemptuous  on  the  other — Is  precisely  fitted  to  sink  him 

The  truth  is,  there  is  needed  in  every  city,  a  grand  Com-  to  infamy  in  this  world  and  misery  in  another  ! 
mission  on  pauperism.  Some  means  should  be  devised  to  I  must  proeved  therefore  to  say  something  further  of  the 
save  ns  from  acting,  as  we  now  do,  in  the  dark.  What  j  treatment  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  mendicant  poor.  Our 
more  favorable  state  of  things  can  be  imagined,  for  the  I  duty  in  the  case  is  not  discharged  by  modes  of  formal  char- 
thriving  of  reckless  and  unprincipled  beggary,  than  for  a  ( ity.  A  human  being  ne**ds  something  more  at  our  hands 
crowd  of  unknown  paupers  to  be  applying  at  the  doors  of  i  than  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  His  mind  is  to  be  cared  for  as 
the  wealthy  and  well-off,  and  there  receiving  food,  clothing  ,  well  as  his  bi^y.  No  care  short  of  this  can  be  of  any 
and  money  1  It  offers  the  most  tempting  lure  to  improvi-  essential  service  to  him.  Nay,  every  thing  that  comes 
dence,  and  the  highest  premium  to  duplicity.  short  of  this  is  pretty  certain  to  injure  him.  And  this  care 

The*  plan  adopted  in  our  sister  city  of  Boston,  is  this,  can  be  rendered  only  through  acquaintance  with  him.  We 
There  is  one  central  office.  In  this  city,  fromjts  size,  two  I  inust  go  to  him — we  must  speak  with  him — we  must  know 
or  three  would  be  required,  whose  commission”  should  ex-  |  him,  in  order  essentially  to  do  him  any  good, 
lend  over  certain  defined  limits.  This  office  sells  tickett  of  La*t  me  invite  your  attention,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
various  values.  With  these,  families,  at  their  pleasure,  before,  to  this  subject  of  visiting  the  poor ; 
provide  themselves.  And  when  the  poor  apply  at  their  |  There  are  certain  feelings  concerning  this  duty,  to  which 
doors,  they  give  them  these  tickets,  directing  them  to  the  ;  I  shall  have  regard  in  what  1  am  now  about  to  say  of  it. — 
office*  where,  if  they  are  needy  and  deserving,  they  will  be  i  There  are  many  persons  who  are  not  indisposed  to  do  a  deed 
helped.  I  do  by  no  means  intend,  as  I  shall  soon  come  to  |  of  philanthropy,  but  who,  with  regard  to  any  general  and 
show  you,  to  embrace  all  our  duties  to  the  poor  in  this  sum-  personal  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  are  apt  to  say,  that 
mary  process:  but  this  method  may  be  used  in  all  doubtful  the  evils  of  pauperism  are  too  great  to  be  removed — that 
cases.  This  plan,  you  will  observe,  brings  the  crowd  of  they  have  no  time  for  personal  visiting,  and  that  they  are 
applicants  under  the  eye  of  one,  two  or  three  persons,  who  not  fit  to  be  moral  and  religious  teachers  of  others, 
will  soon  come  to  know  them  ;  whose  business  it  will  be  Let  me  therefore  say  something,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
to  inquire  into  their  circumstances,  and  to  treat  their  cases  kind  of  influence  to  be  exerted  on  the  poor  and  neglected, 
at  once  with  judgement  and  kindness.  This  plan,  it  is  true,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  approached.  I 
would  involve  some  outlay  at  the  first;  but  it  would  be  im  will  suppose,  then,  that  any  one  of  you  seeks  out  some  poor 
mmense  saving  of  expense  in  the  long  run  t  and  what  is  family  in  your  neighborhood,  er  in  the  nearest  vicinity  to 
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you  ;  that  you  v  i^it  it  fruin  time  to  tinie,l>ecotne  acquainted 
with  ita  menit>erH,  take  uii  iiitereat  in  ita  aHaira,  ebtubli&h 
your  influence  in  it  aa  a  kind  and  judiciuua  friend.  Your 
main  object  ia  not  charily  ;  though  if  it  be  ueceaaary  you 
will  beatow  that.  You  will  beatow  it,  and  yet,  coining  from 
one  well  and  long  known,  aa  you  at  length  would  be, 
coming  from  a  tried  adviaer  and  well  wirher,  the  aid  you 
would  render  would  not  povaeaa  the  ordinary  character,  nor 
do  the  ordinary  miechiefa  of  charity.  But  your  primary 
object  ia  not  charity.  You  design  to  set  up  in  that  family  a 
new  social  and  moral  influence.  It  is  no  diflicult  thing  to 
do  this.  You  have  not  to  become  a  teacher,  an  expounder 
of  tenets,  or  a  preacher  of  homiles.  You  have  only  just  to 
follow  the  natural  lead  of  your  own  mind — you  have  only 
just  to  do  what  a  kind  neighbor  and  friend  would  do,  and 
that  is  all^  Observe,  that  I  would  not  dissuade  from  the  di¬ 
rect  exertion  of  a  religious  influence  ;  but  1  would  say,  let 
that  be  as  one’s  mind  prompts ;  and  let  no  one  be  deterred 
from  this  sphere  of  philanthropy  by  the  idea  that  he  is  not 
a  proper  person  to  become  the  moral  guide  and  reformer  of 
others.  Let  us  be  assured  that  all  will  come  right  to  an 
honest  and  right  intention  ;  and  that  we  shall  learn  our  du¬ 
ties  in  proportion  as  we  attempt  to  discharge  them.  Indeed, 
the  bare  fact  that  a  depressed  and  poor  family  had  such  a 
friend  as  any  one  of  us  might  become,  would  itself  be  a 
more  powerful  moral  influence  than  all  the  influences  of 
murals  and  religion  put  together,  which  are  now  made  to 
bear  upon  it. 

And  it  is  this  kind  of  influence  which  a  family  most  ofall 
needs — the  influence  of  kindness,  of  encouragement,  of  ad¬ 
vice — to  know  that  somebody  cares  for  them ;  to  feel  that 
there  are  those  who  look  on  them  with  some  friendly  inter¬ 
est,  who  will  rejoice  in  their  welfare,  and  regret  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  industry  and  virtue.  The  fa¬ 
ther  perhaps  is  discouraged  and  vicious ;  the  mother  is 
struggling  with  a  hard  lot ;  the  children  are  neglected. 
The  lamriy  is  poor,  indeed  ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  worst  of 
the  case — it  is  dislieartened  ;  it  has  lost  courage  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  spring  of  energy  and  hope  which  should  bear  it 
onward  and  upward  has  given  way,  and  a  stoical  and  fatal 
indiflerence  has  taken  its  place.  What  voice,  then,  could 
be  so  powerful,  what  human  voice  so  regenerating,  as  the 
voice  of  encouragement  and  kindness.  I  have  known  cases 
w'here  the  most  dissolute  have  paused  at  that  voice — have 
looked  first  with  surprise  at  the  Christian  messenger  that 
uttered  it,  any  then  melting  into  tears,  have  said :  “  I  did  n’t 
know  this  ;  nobody  ever  spoke  to  me  in  this  way  before  ;  I 
did  n’t  know  that  any  body  eared  for  me,  and  so — 1  had  be¬ 
gun  not  to  care  for  niy8<*lf.”  Yes,  and  I  have  known  such 
to  rise  to  virtue,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  mighty  moral 
lever  that  lifted  them  up,  was  the  power  of  thatbles^d  and 
brotherly  sympathy 

What  a  beautiful  coanection  would  this  be,  between  the 
different  classes  of  society !  Whose  children  would  not  be 
benefitted  by  being  drawn  into  this  holy  ministration ;  by 
being  lead  to  feel  this  sacred  sympathy  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  and  needy;  by  being  sent,  in  times  of  sickness, 
of  distress,  or  in  the  inclement  season,  to  bear  som?  little 
otterings  for  relief,  to  those  whose  lot  God  has  made  less  fa¬ 
vored  than  their  own!  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would 
return  with  gratitude  to  their  happy  homes,  and  that  they 
would  be  less  selfish  and  exacting,  fur  what  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  homes  of  indigence  1  I  am  shocked  when  I 
reflect  that  in  the  prosperous  families  of  a  great  city,  pride 
only,  not  gratitude — pride  only  may  constantly  increase 
with  wealth ;  and  that  all  that  the  children  and  parents  of 
an  opulent  community  may  know  or  think  of  wealth,  is, 
that  It  gives  them  more  splendid  mansions,  gayer  apparel, 
richer  entertainments,  and  more  varied  and  expensive  pleas¬ 
ures!  I  tremble  when  I  consider  how  the  b«’neficent  Father 
of  all  will  look  down  upon  such  a  people,  and  what  terrible 
retribution  for  tlieir  abused  advantages,  he  may  exact  at 
their  hands. 

We  ought  not  to  be  willing  Indeed  to  depute  the  offices 
of  philanthropy  to  others.  If  we  wiil  not  perform  them 
ourselves,  we  ought,  it  is  true,  to  commission  others.  And 
in  such  case,  I  certainly  think  it  is  the  duty  of  city  congre¬ 
gations,  to  support  “  Ministers  at  large.”  But  we  ought 
not  to  Im  willing  to  resign  the  blessed  labor  of  doing  g^od 
to  others.  We  ought  not  to  be  willing  to  do  this  by  proxy. 
This  moral  charity  it  is,  emphatically,  that  is  twice  blessed ; 
it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  tsikes.  It  may  be  a 
strong  declaration,  but  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  upper 


classes  of  society  would  be  as  much  benefitted  by  this  min¬ 
istration  of  mercy,  as  the  lower.  In  the  zeal  that  is  awa¬ 
kened  at  the  present  day,  for  improving  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  poor,  we  are  liable  to  forget  what  im¬ 
provement  the  opulent  need  to  bring  them  to  the  standard 
of  Christianity.  Man  lookelh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
and  sins  that  are  enshrined  in  wealth,  he  cannot  see  ;  while 
vicious  poverty  lies  liefore  him  in  all  its  naked  and  squalid 
and  disgusting  misery.  But  it  may  be,  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  the  vices  of  the  rich,  are  as  abominable  and  as  dan¬ 
gerous  too,  as  those  of  the  poor.  I  say,  as  dangerous ;  ay, 
and  more  so  ;  for  if  selfishness,  indulgence  and  excess  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  higher  classes,  why  shall  not  the  example  pro- 
I  nagate  it.self  downward,  among  those  beneath,  till  it  whelms 
the  whole  world  in  ruin'? 

It  is  certain  that  there  is,  between  the  welfare  of  these 
classes,  a  connection  never  to  be  overlooked  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  evils  that  result  from  our  neglect  of  the  lower 
classes,  approach  us  in  every  shape  that  can  appeal  to  our 
interests  and  our  fears.  They  come  upon  us  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  We  are  already  paying  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
this  city  for  pauperism  and  crime  ;  and,  if  their  progress  is 
not  stayed,  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  pay  million.^. 

If  the  three  thousand  drinking-houses  of  this  city,  and  the 
3011,000  dollars  of  expense  for  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
the  many  hundred  thousands  more  in  common  charity,  go 
on  increasing,  where  is  this  to  end,  till  it  shall  bring  on  us 
such  burthens  as  those  under  which  England  is  now  groan¬ 
ing  1  This  is  a  country,  too,  in  which  the  dependence  t  f 
dillerent  classes  on  each  other,  is  far  more  intimate  than  it 
is  in  any  other.  We  cannot  with  the  same  impunity,  neg¬ 
lect  the  lower  classes  as  other  countries  may.  The  great¬ 
est  tangible  evils  of  the  country  at  this  moment,  are 
those  which  come  upon  us  through  unfaithful  domes- 
'  tics,  servants,  laborers,  and  agents  of  all  sorts.  And  the 
greatest  political  dangers  of  the  country  spring  from 
i  the  upheaving  resistance  of  the  unthinking  and  unedu- 
1  cated  classes  against  all  lawful  order  and  rule.  But  the 
I  real  evils  lie  deeper — in  that  neglect  of  our  duties  of  which 
!  we  are  all  guilty.  We  must  learn  here  a  new  lesson,  and 
!  that  is  the  great  lesson  of  human  brotherhood  ;  we  must 
I  fulfit  the  duties  of  this  great  relationship  ;  or  we  cannot  be 
i  a  happy  nation,  if  indeed  we  can  long  be  a  nation  at  all. 
j  There  never  was  a  people,  to  whom  the  great,  peculiar 
!  law  of  Christianity  was  so  commended,  so  urged  and  en- 
!  forced  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  expediency  and 
!  necessity,  as  it  is  to  us. 

And  what  is  that  law  t  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Christ  him¬ 
self,  that  “  w  e  love  one  another.”  Ah  !  my  brethren,  did 
we  but  understand  this  great  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  that  in 
making  others  happy  we  make  ourselves  most  happy  ;  that 
j  the  labors  of  philanthropy  are  a  blessed  privilege  ;  there 
!  would  be  no  need  to  appeal  to  lower  views  ol  interest. 

I  The  opportunities  to  do  good  would  be  what  prizes  now 
are  in  the  8elfi^h  competitions  of  life  ;  and  we  should  seize 
them  more  eagerly  than  we  now  do  speculations  and  bar¬ 
gains,  and  all  the  chances  of  wealth. 

But  now  I  fear  I  shall  be  told,  that  all  this  is  easier  to  say 
than  to  do  ;  that  it  may  be  a  beautiful  theory,  but  that  it  is 
impracticable  ;  that  there  is  no  suificient  time  on  the  part 
of  the  better  classes,  for  this  visitation  of  the  poor ;  and 
that,  in  fine,  the  mass  of  evils  summed  up  under  that  dread¬ 
ful  word  pauperism,  is  not — is  never  to  be  removed. 

Fur  the  time  requisite,  I  will  only  say,  the  Sabbath  is  a 
time.  One  hour  on  each  Sunday  will  suffice  for  all  the  vis¬ 
iting  lhave  proposed.  No  one  will  deny  that  he  has  that 
hour.  And  I  trust  it  will  at  length  be  found  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  made  fur  beneficence  as  well  as  fur  worship  ;  that 
it  was  made  for  man  ;  that  it  was  made  not  for  idleness,  nor 
for  religious  dissipation  alone — nor  alone  for  true  and  divine 
worship  ;  but  aUo  for  doing  good.  This  day,  riffhtly  u»ed, 
i  might  indeed  save  the  world. 

!  And  now,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  work  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  which  I  have  recommended  t  let  me,  in  estimating 
it,  direct  your  attention  to  the  population  and  condition  of 
our  own  city.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  COOO  families 
in  this  city  which,  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  year, 
are  indebted  for  subsistence,  more  or  leas,  to  the  hand  of 
charity.  Not  to  come  short  in  our  statement,  however,  let 
us  suppose  there  are  10,000.  But  the  whole  number  of 
famUies  in  this  city  cannot  be  less  than  50,000  or  60,000. 
This  leaves  40  or  50,000  families,  who  ausuin  the  relation 
to  the  indigent  of  being  able  to  help  them,  and  especially  t 
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help  them  in  the  way  that  I  pn>p«*He.  If,  therefore,  there  1 
be  only  in  one  fourth  part  of  these  families,  i.  e.  in  lU.tARi,  ' 
but  one  perbon  who  willgiw  one  hour  each  ijunday  t«  the  ■ 
proposed  undertaking,  the  work  Mill  be  done.  Cannot  the  ' 
one  fourth  part  furnish  even  one  person  who  will  perforin  | 
this  duty  to  his  poor  brethren  T  1  know  not.  Hut  this  I  j 
know,  that  if  but  this  proportion  of  our  citizens  could  be  | 
persuaded  to  take  the  proper  interest  in  those  uround  them,  j 
a  work  would  be  done  so  glorious,  that  the  world  would  I 
look  with  wonder  at  the  spectacle :  the  strong  holds  of  j 
w’ickedness  would  be  broken  up  ;  our  city  w’ould  send  forth 
the  light  of  an  example  that  would  thine  beneHcently  U|)on  ! 
the  country  and  upon  all  Chri.<tendom  ;  and  all  men  would  i 
exclaim — ‘‘these  indeed  aie  Christians!  this  is  indeed  a 
Christian  city  !  ” 

One  w’ord  more,  and  I  will  commit  the  subject  to  your  , 
private  meditations.  Are  there  net  many  among  us  I 
who,  when  they  survey  their  lives,  feel  a  sad  sente 
of  deficiency  in  well-doing  !  Are  there  not  some 

who  are  spying,  “  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  ?  ”  To 
this  inquiry  1  oiler  oue  speciric  field  :  I  propose  to  you  one 
family — one  family  now  filled  with  wretchedne.ss  for  want 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  some  good  guidance  and  friend¬ 
ship.  This  chill  wind  of  Autum  i  that  sighs  mournfully 
around  their  sad  dwellings,  but  fitly  tells  the  tale  of  their 
misery.  Within,  perhaps,  they  have  no  tire  and  little  food  ; 
not  a  bed,  probably,  not  a  table,  nor  a  chair.  The  children 
are  but  half  clad  ;  the  mother — looks  not  like  their  mother, 
but  like  their  keeper — so  srjualid,  so  desolate, so  utterly  for¬ 
lorn  is  she.  And  the  father — where  is  he  f  Gone — fled 
from  this  house  of  misery,  that  has  not  the  comfort  of  the 
w’olfs  lair,  nor  of  the  hen's  brooding  wing — Hed  from  this 
abode,  too  dreadful  for  humanity,  to  some  darker  spot, 
where  humanity’s  self  may  be  lost  in  brutal  intoxication. 
Oh  !  how  many  palaces  of  ease  and  ‘plendor  and  luxury 
are  there  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  where  dwell  one 
and  another,  sick,  languid,  dispirited  and  complaining, 
whom  a  frequent  walk  of  merry,  in  the  bright,  bracing  air, 
to  that  desolate  abode,  whom  the  new  interest  excited  by 
such  an  enterprise,  w  horn  the  kindling  sympathies  of  that 
blessed  ministration,  would  at  once  restore  to  physical 
health,  and  regenerate  to  spiritual  life  ! 

Hut  I  must  not  dwell  upon  a  relief  which  may  seem  to 
you  to  be  far  off.  The  dibtress  I  speak  of  is  near,  and  it  is 
indeed  such,  in  its  simple  reality,  as  no  pen  or  pencil  ever 
drew.  And  the  hand  that  can  help  is  near.  For,  the  cold 
and  inclement  season  that  is  coming,  you  will  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  be  brought  info  contact  with  such  a  family.  And  why 
shall  you  not,  instead  of  throwing  the  pittance  of  temporary 
relief  to  that  family,  and  th^*n  passing  by  almost  like  the 
L’*vite  on  the  other  side,  why  shall  you  not  go  in  among 
them,  and  pour  oil  and  healing  into  their  wounds  T  Why 
sliall  you  not  enter  that  family  to  do  what  you  can  do  fur 
its  permanent  good  ?  Why  shall  you  not  form  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it,  and  visit  it  from  time  to  time,  and  be  a  friend 
to  advise  it,  and  watch  over  it,  and  raise  it  up  from  its  de-  ■ 
gradation  I  You  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  positive  j 
and  most  efficient  ministration  to  its  welfare.  Woubl  it  | 
not  be  a  pleasant  thought  in  your  heart,  and  one  for  which  ; 
you  would  thank  God  all  your  life  long,  that  you  had  done  ! 
them  this  service  1  Could  any  thing  make  y»)U  happier 
than,  in  after  life,  to  meet  the  blight  face  of  that  famil,y 
once  so  forlorn  and  sad  ?  Would  not  the  smile  of  that  re¬ 
deemed  household  be  brighter  in  your  eyes  than  all  the* 
wealth  and  splendor  of  the  world  T  Would  it  not  shine  se¬ 
renely  upon  your  dying  hour  1  I  leave  these  questions  to 
your  own  meditations,  and  only  reminding  you  in  the  close, 
of  those  words  of  the  great  M  isterand.Tudge  of  life — “  come 
ye  blessed  of  my  F-vther,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  , 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  for  I  was  an  hun-  I 
gered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  I 
drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  vi.sited  me  ;  I  w’as  in  prison,  j 
and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer' 
him,  saying,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered  and  fed  thee  ; 
or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  1  When  saw  we  thee  a  | 
stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ;  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  1 
Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto 
thee  1  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  veri¬ 
ly  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  !  ” 

fjry  Do  not  trist  the  man  who  la)r8  his  hand  o«  his  heart. 
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I....Micbnl«  Oroiiikello. 

One  night,  in  the  summer  of  1 11'',  a  ma.>*qued  fete  was 
given  by  Filippo  Mari  t  Viscmiti,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  honor 
of  the  Princess  of  Carrara,  of  whom  he  was  passionately 
enamored.  This  revel,  nnnsually  mai!nificent  evea  lor 
Visconti,  whose  enteitainments  were  always  of  the  mo.-t 
^plendi•l  aesi'ription,  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  no¬ 
bles  of  hts  court ;  by  the  legate  of  the  reigning  ponlitf, 
Martino  V.  ;  by  Antonio  Carutla,  sunianied  lioni  his  dia- 
Minuluting  and  malignunt  charartt  r,  Maluia,  aml>a>sadt,r  «  f 
Gianna,  tpieen  of  Naples  ;  by  Don  <  <arcia.»  Cavaniglia,  de¬ 
puty  of  Alfonso  V  ,  Ring  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  ;  by  the 
Venetian,  Genoese,  and  Florentine  envoys  ;  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  diH'erent  Italian  stales.  Nor  was  that 
'  wanting,  without  which  no  festival,  however  gorgeous,  can 
be  pi'rfect — beauty.  A  lovelier  array  of  dames  was  never 
i  seen  than  wa.s  collected  on  this  occasion.  Fureiiiosi  among 
j  them  ranked  the  queen  of  the  revel — the  beautiful  Prince.-s 
I  of  Carrara.  It  is  scarcely  neces.-ary  to  describe  her,  anil 
I  indeed  her  charms  almost  defy  description.  .Suffice  it  to 
!  say,  she  was  one  of  those  supeib  bUuides  only  to  be  found 
j  in  the  north  of  Italy,  with  liL'Iit  satin  tresses,  eyes  at  once 
lustrous  and  langiii.-hing,  and  blue  as  the  skies;  features 
cast  in  the  mort  e.xqufiite  mould  ;  and  a  complexion  --o  del- 
;  icate  and  so  transparent,  that  the  brightest  bloom  could  nut 
j  compare  with  it. 

I  The  fair  Princess  w’a.s  in  her  first  year  of  w’idowhood — 

‘  her  consort,  Urunoro,  Prince  of  Carrara  and  Padua,  having 
died  suddenly  after  their  union,  not  without  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  of  poison.  Her  fascinations  of  manner  and  person,  as 
has  ju-t  been  observed,  completely  captivated  the  licentious 
Visconti,  who  left  no  means  untried  to  obtain  possession  i  f 
her,  but  failing  in  his  attempts,  he  resolved  upon  divorcing 
his  duchess,  or  otherwi.se  removing  her,  to  make  way  for 
the  new  object  of  his  |  a.s.'ion. 

Heatrice  di  Tenda,  Duchess  of  Milan,  was  considerably 
older  than  her  lord.  Her  firat  husband,  Facino  Cane,  the 
renow'tied  condotiiere,  having  been  slain,  together  w  i.h  Gi¬ 
ovanni  Marla  Vi^collti,  the  present  Duke’s  elder  brother,  on 
their  way  to  the  church  cf  .'^aint  Gothard,  an  alliance  was 
immediately  formed  between  her  and  Filippo,  who  by  this 
means  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Tortuna,  Novara,  Ver- 
celli,  and  Alexandria,  and  defeated  the  claims  of  Lttore 
V'isconti,  another  aspirant  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan.  He- 
gardless  of  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  Filippo,  as  soon  as  his  government  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  begun  to  neglect  and  ill  treat  her — making  it  evident 
he  had  e.'ipou.sed  her  only  for  convenience.  To  iiidiflerence 
succeeded  aversion  ;  and  his  dislike  was  manifested  by  re¬ 
pealed  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  compsiled  her 
to  submit  to  every  possible  indignity  ;  to  wait  upon  him  at 
table  ;  and  to  perform  offices,  from  which  the  meanest  of 
his  attendants  revolted.  Heatrice  bore  this  tyrannical 
usage  with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  ^he  neither  re¬ 
pined,  nor  r^mon.-trated  ;  tru.'^ting  that  implicit  obedience  to 
her  lord’s  will  would  at  length  turn  his  heart.  Hut  so  far 
from  being  moved  to  compaseion,  F.iippo  was  irritated  by 
her  conduct  He  heaped  fresh  insults  upon  her,  and  sought 
some  plausible  pretext  to  rid  himself  of  a  burthen  he  began 
to  find  insupportable. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamored  of  the  Princess  of 
Carrara,  and  his  hatred  for  the  one  increased  in  proportion 
to  his  passion  foi  the  other.  A  hint  dropped  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess  was  not  tost  upon  him.  When  warmly  urging  his 
suit,  she  checked  him,  and  observed  in  a  significant  tone — 
*'  I  pray  your  highness  to  desist  from  further  importunity. 
So  long  a-i  the  present  bar  exists  between  us,  I  can  never 
be  yours  ”  “  I  understand,”  replied  the  Duke  ;  ‘‘  it  shall 
be  speedily  removed.”  And  from  that  moment  hia  whole 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  destroying  the  Ducheaa. 

^^veral  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  presented 
themselves  But  he  rejected  them  all,  f^rom  a  fear  that  in 
'  case  suspicion  should  fall  upon  him,  the  four  cities  he  had 
j  received  as  the  dower  of  the  injured  Duchess  would  revolt, 
I  and  involve  him  in  war,  which,  at  this  juncture,  be  was 
i  anxious  to  avoid.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  can- 
i  asly  and  securely. 
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Somewhat  lew  ferocious  in  manner,  though  not  less  san- 
^inary  in  nature  than  hia  brother  Giovanni,  whose  thirst 
mr  blood  was  so  insatiable  that  he  would  deliver  criminals 
to  his  hounds  to  be  chased  and  torn  to  pices,  Filippo  Vis¬ 
conti  had  not  one  redeeming  quality,  except  courage,  and 
this  was  tarnished  by  cruelty.  Utterly  destitute  of  genero¬ 
sity,  he  never  requited  a  favor  but  with  an  injury  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  regard  for  his  pliirhted  faith,  was  held  in  distrust  by 
all  his  allies.  .Still,  he  was  crafty  and  calculating,  and  his 
cunning  made  him  a  match  for  most  of  his  opponents.  In 
person  he  was  tall,  and  finely  formed.  His  features  were 
handsome,  but  dLstigured  by  a  sinister  expression.  His  de¬ 
meanor  was  singularly  majestic. 

Lhiring  the  early  part  of  the  fete,  Filippo  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  Wincess.  Attired  in  her  colors,  white 
and  blue,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  courtiers  similarly  ar> 
rayed,  he  received  her  on  her  arrival  at  the  palace  ;  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  the  dancing  hall — the  music  chamber — the 
brilliantly-illuminated  gardens — the  banquet — and  fmally  to 
a  small  conservatory  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers,  which 
none  were  permitted  to  enter  but  themselves.  There,  while 
engaged  in  a  tender  teU-a-UU  with  his  mistress,  who,  flat¬ 
tered  by  his  homage,  and  bewildered  by  the  enchanting 
scene  around  her,  appeared  disposed  to  lend  a  more  favorable 
ear  to  his  suit,  the  Duke  was  greatly  astonished  and  offend¬ 
ed  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  an  attendant.  The  name  of 
the  new  comer,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
strength  and  forbidding  a.^ect,  was  t^quarcia  Girania. — 
He  had  filled  the  oflice  of  master  of  the  hounds  to  the  late 
Duke  Giovanni :  and  his  savage  disposition  recommended 
him  to  the  favor  of  Filippo,  who  placed  him  near  his  per¬ 
son.  The  Princess  having  abandoned  her  hand  to  the  Duke, 
uttered  a  slight  scream  at  Squarcia’s  appearance,  and  has 
tily  withdrew  it ;  while  her  lover,  plucking  his  dagger  from 
its  sheath,  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  the  unwelcome  intruder 
to  his  anger,  bomethiiig,  however,  in  the  look  of  the  latter 
arrested  his  arm. 

“  When  your  highness  learns  what  news  I  bring,*’  he  said, 
“  you  will  thank — not  menace  me.” 

”  .Speak  then,”  cried  the  Duke,  fiercely. 

“  I  cannot  speak  here,”  replied  Squarcia.  ”  Will  it  please 
your  highness  to  grant  me  a  nionient's  private  audience  1  ” 

No,”  repliea  V'isconti,  impatiently.  ‘‘  If  you  have 
some  secret  matter  to  disclose,  you  must  await  a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity.  Begone  !  ” 

**  What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  the  Duchess,”  rejoined 
Squarcia,  mysteriously. 

**  To  hrr  .*”  excaimed  Viiconti,  in  surprise.  “  Nay,  then, 

1  inuat  hear  it.” 

Hastily  apologizing  to  the  Prlnceas,  and  premising  to  re¬ 
turn  instantly,  he  quitted  the  conservatory. 

On  gaining  the  adjoining  apartment,  he  ascertained  from 
Squarcia,  whom  he  employed  as  a  spy  upon  Beatrice,  that 
a  circumstance  had  just  occurred,  which  raised  a  suspicion 
that  some  secret  attachment  existed  on  her  part.  The  sum 
of  the  attendant’s  relation  was  as  follows.  About  an  hour 
ago,  a  mask,  habited  as  a  minstrel,  had  approached  the 
lJ*uchess,  and  greatly  delighted  her  by  his  voice  and  musi¬ 
cal  skill.  After  listening  to  his  singing  for  some  time,  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  betrayed  extraordinary  emotion,  she  com¬ 
manded  him  to.remove  his  vizard.  The  minstrel  complied  ;  j 
and  on  beholding  hia  features,  which  were  those  of  a  youth 
of  remarkable  personal  attractions,  she  had  fainted.  j 

**  Is  this  all  1”  observed  the  Duke,  when  Squarcia  con¬ 
cluded. 

”  It  is,  your  highness,”  replied  the  attendant. 

1  see  nothing  in  it.  The  Duchess  was  struck  by  an  ac¬ 
cidental  reaemblance  in  the  youth  to  some  one  slie  formerly 
knew — that  is  all.  Thou  art  an  officious  knave,  to  trouble 
me  with  so  slight  a  matter.” 

It  is  not  so  slight  as  your  highness  imagines,”  rejoined 
Squarcia.  ”  I  have  never  seen  the  Duchess  so  agitated  be- 
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fore.”  ^  I 

**  Where  is  she  now  1”  demanded  Visconti.  j 

She  has  been  conveyed  to  her  own  apartments,”  an-  j 
swered  Squarcia. 

**  And  the  minstrel  V*  i 

"  He  is  in  the  music-hall.  He  stood  like  one  stupefied 
after  the  occarrence  ;  but  when  the  Duchess  wm  removed, 
he  wandered  with  slow  steps  and  a  dejected  air  in  the  di¬ 
rection  I  have  mentioned.’’ 

”  Bring  him  hither,”  said  the  Duke,  after  a  moment’.s  re¬ 
ft,  i-tion,  ”  I  would  qur-tion  him.” 


■  S<|uarcia  departed,  and  presently  returned  with  a  youth, 
whose  good  looks  Visconti  acknowledged  had  not  been 
overrated.  He  appeared  about  eighteen,  and  his  proud 
j  bearing  proclaimed  him  of  distinguished  origin.  The  cou- 
[  trast  betw'een  his  noble  and  prepossessing  countenance  and 
the  lowering  and  villainous  looks  of  l^kjuarcia  was  too  strik- 
I  ing  to  puss  unnoticed. 

“  By  Saint  Ambrosio,  a  handsome  gallant !  ”  e.xclaimed 
the  Duke,  as  he  approached.  ‘‘  How  are  you  called,  fair 
sir  I” 

“Michele  Orombello,”  replied  the  youth. 

“  1  neither  remember  your  name  nor  person,  Messer  Mi¬ 
chele,”  pursued  the  Duke,  fixing  a  scrutinizing  glance  upon 
him.  “  How  long  have  you  been  in  Milan  I  ” 

“  Three  days,”  replied  Michele.  “  I  came  in  the  train 
f  the  ambassador  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.” 

“  Malizia  is  graced  in  his  follower,’’  observed  the  Duke, 
sarcastically.  “  And  now,  Messer  Michele,  as  I  doubt  not 
you  have  a  quick  eye  for  beauty,  tell  me  whom  you  think 
the  fairest  dame  in  my  court  1  ” 

Were  your  highness  to  ask  me  whom  I  think  the  most 
injured,  I  could  answer  more  readily,”  rejoined  Michele. 

“  Whom  should  you  say,  then  1  ”  demanded  Visconti, 
sternly. 

“  Your  Duchess,”  replied  the  youth. 

Squarcia  laid  his  band  upon  his  dagger,  and  looked  at  his 
lord,  but  the  latter  look  no  notice  of  the  movement. 

“  You  are  e  frank  speaker,  Michele,”  said  Visconti ;  but 
I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  your  boldness.  The  Duchess 
is  a  deeply-injured  lady — granted.  You  are,  no  doubt, 
eager  to  redress  her  wrongs.” 

“  I  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  iny  blood  in  her  defence,” 
cried  Michele. 

“  1  thought  as  much,”  rejoined  Visconti.  “  Her  high¬ 
ness  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  your  devotion.  If  I  can 
prevail  upon  Malizia  to  transfer  you  to  the  Duchess’s  ser¬ 
vice,  will  you  consent  to  ihe  exchange  ?  ” 

“  Consent !  ”  echoed  Michele,  his  countenance  beaming 
with  delight,  “  I  am  transported  with  joy  at  the  thought. — 
But  your  highness  is  mocking  me.” 

“  Not  so,”  replied  Visconti.  “  I  as  much  rejoiced  as 
yourself  that  the  Duchess  will  have  an  attendant  so  devoted 
to  her  interests.  And  now’,  rejoin  your  companions,  signor. 
To-morrow  I  will  speak  to  his  excellency.” 

“  Accept  my  heartfelt  thanks,  my  lord,”  said  Michele, 
bending  the  knee  before  him.  “I  have  scarcely  deserved 
this  kindness  at  your  hands  ” 

Visconti  stamped  upon  the  ground  impatiently,  and  the 
youth  arose. 

“  Keep  strict  watch  over  him,”  observed  the  Duke  to 
Squarcia,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  ;  “  and  if  aught  further 
occurs,  apprize  me  instantly.  You  were  right  in  your  sus¬ 
picions.  There  is  some  mystery  about  this  youth  which  1 
cannot  fathom.” 

“  I  will  resolve  it  for  your  higliRess,”  replied  Squarcia, 
smiling  grimly.  “  Having  got  the  scent,  I  will  hunt  down 
the  game  as  surely  as  ever  did  my  best  wolf-hound  in  the 
days  of  Duke  Giovanni.” 

“  Go,  then,  brave  dog,”  rejoined  Visconti,  pushing  him 
from  him  ;  *’  and  if  you  brivg  down  the  noblest  hind  in 
the  forest,  your  reward  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  ser¬ 
vice.” 

“  My  rew’ard  may  be  a  dog’s — a  blow  when  the  deed  is 
done,”  observed  .Squarcia,  drily.  “  No  matter.  Your  high¬ 
ness’s  commands  shall  be  obeyed.” 

With  this,  he  departed  upon  his  mission,  while  Visconti 
returned  to  the  Princess. 

Elated  by  his  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  unable  to 
conceive  why  such  good  fortune  had  so  suddenly  befallen 
him,  Michele  Orombello  could  listen  no  more  to  the  mu¬ 
sic,  nor  take  any  further  part  in  the  dance.  Separating 
himself  from  the  crowd  of  revellers,  he  pondered  over  the 
oncurrences  of  the  evening.  The  idea  of  the  Duchess  was 
ever  present  to  him.  He  thought  of  her  marble  cheek, 
which,  pale  as  death  before,  had  crimsoned  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  ;  of  her  large,  lustreless  black  eyes,  which  had 
kindled  with  new  fire,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  melody. — 
He  heard  again  her  commands  to  him  to  unmask— ^her  cry 
when  the  order  was  obeyed — and  his  bosom  palpitated  with 
strange  emotions.  Was  the  interest  slie  felt  in  him  love  I 
He  scarcely  dared  to  ask  himself  the  question.  And  yet  his 
heart  refused  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

WhUe  occupied  with  thcee  reflections,  he  felt  a  gentle 
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pressure  on  his  arm,  and  heard  a  low  voice  breathe  in  his  now  more  than  ever  anxious  for  your  safety.  \  ou  must  quit 
Follow  me.”  the  palace  without  a  niojnent’s  delay.  Repair  to  the  north- 

Looking  round,  Michele  beheld  a  masked  female  ;  and  ern  gate  of  the  city,  and  in  an  hour  a  fleet  steed  shall  he 
pursuing  her  retreating  figure  through  the  throng,  entered  provided  for  you.  Do  not  draw  the  bridle  till  you  reach  Xo- 
the  great  hall,  in  which  the  dancers  were  still  footing  U  vara.  There  you  will  be  safe.  My  fathful  subjects  will 
merrily.  Thence  he  tracked  her  down  a  flight  of  steps  in-  i  protect  you.  To-morrow,  I  will  dispatch  messengers  to 
to  the  garden,  and  proceeding  along  a  terrace  lighted  with  i  Vincenzo  Marliano,  governor  of  the  citadel.  He  is  my  as- 
colored  lamps,  struck  into  a  dark  walk,  edged  with  yew-  sured  friend,  and  you  will  learn  from  him  the  meaning  of 
trees.  Here  his  conductress  paused,  and  said  in  a  whis-  this  mystery.  Take  this  gold — these  ornaments,”  she  ad- 
per,  ”  Follow  that  path,  signor.  It  will  bring  you  to  a  tern  ded,  opening  a  coffer,  and  spreading  its  glittering  contents 
pie,  where  you  will  find  the  lady  who  expects  you.”  before  him,  while  she  at  the  same  time  detached  a  string  of 

With  a  beating  heait  and  quick  step,  Michele  hastened  pearls  from  her  neck,  and  a  circlet  of  gold  from  her  head — 
along  the  path  indicated  to  him.  Ju.«»t  as  he  was  about  to  ”  take  them,”  she  cried,  forcing  them  upon  him,  ‘‘  you  may 
enter  the  temple,  he  cast  a  look  behind,  and  fancied  he  need  them.” 

could  discern  through  the  darkness  a  man  creeping  stealthily  So  saying,  she  opened  her  arms,  and  straining  the  youth, 
after  him.  As  he  gazed  at  the  object  it  disappeared  ;  and  who  was  bewildered  with  astonishmeut,  to  her  bosom,  wept 
thinking  he  might  be  deceived,  he  pushed  open  the  door  aloud. 

of  the  structure,  and  beheld  the  Duchess.  From  this  sad  embrace  they  were  roused  by  the  sudden 

She  was  alone.  By  the  light  of  a  lamp  placed  upon  a  opening  of  the  door,  which  was  instantly  closed  with  a  jar 
table  beside  her,  Michele  saw  that  her  countenance  bore  the  that  shook  the  whole  building.  Breaking  fronj  her  corn- 
traces  of  severe  suffering,  and  though  she  struggled  to  main-  panion  at  the  sound,  the  Duchess  beheld  Visconti.  He  was 
tain  her  composure,  she  was  still  fearfully  agitated.  The  accompanied  by  several  nobles  of  his  court,  and  a  numerous 
youth’s  first  impulse  was  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  train  of  attendants,  among  whom  was  Squarcia  Giramo.  A 
instantly  raised  him.  srnik  of  bitter  satisfaction  played  upon  his  features. 

“  I  have  sent  for  you,”  she  said  hurriedly,  “  to  tell  you  “  Lost! — lost !”  shneked  the  Duchess, 

you  are  in  danger.  I  have  heard  of  your  interview  with  the  ‘‘  You  shall  not  perish  unavenged !”  cried  Michele,  draw- 

Duks,  and  of  his  promise  to  you.  It  must  never  be  fulfilled.”  ing  his  dagger,  and  springing  up<m  the  Duke. 

”  Wherefore  not,  madam  1”  asked  Michele,  in  astonish-  I  But  the  blow  was  intercepted  by  Squarcia.  Seizing  the 
ment.  youth’s  arm,  he  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and 

“  You  must  depart  at  once,  and  secretly,  if  you  would  ]  would  have  plunged  it  to  hi.s  heart,  if  V’isconti  had  uot  pre¬ 
preserve  your  life,”  she  continued,  witliout  noticing  tlie  i  vented  him. 

question.  “  The  Duke  meditates  your  destruction.”  I  “  Harm  him  not,”  he  cried,  “I  have  another  fate  in  re- 

“  How  have  I  incurred  his  resentment  I”  inquired  Mi-  |  serve  for  him.  My  lords,”  he  continued,  ‘‘you  have  all 
chele.  I  been  witnesses  to  my  dishonor,  and  will  testify  to  the  truth 

‘‘  To  be  plain,”  replied  the  Duchess,  after  a  moment’s  of  what  you  have  seen  T’ 
hesitation,  ‘‘  he  thinks  I  love  you,  and  would  place  you  near  ‘‘Assuredly,  you  highness,”  they  answered, 
me  that  he  may  destroy  us  both.  But  I  will  defeat  his  ‘‘  How  say  you,  then  T’  he  continued.  ‘‘  Is  the  Duchess 

scheme.  You,  at  least,  shall  avoid  the  snare.”  guilty,  or  not  1” 

‘‘Think  not  of  me  a  moment,  madam,’*  replied  the  youth,  ‘‘Guilty!”  replied  the  assemblage,  with  one  voice, 

passionately.  ‘‘  Suffer  me,  I  entreat  you,  to  remain  with  “  One  word  in  arrest  of  judgement,  my  lord,”  exclaimed 

you  at  whatever  risk  to  myself.”  the  Duchess,  advancing  towards  him. 

“I  have  already  told  you  it  cannot  be.  If  you  would  “Notone,”  replied  Vi.«conti,  harshly  repuhing  her. — 
prove  your  devotion  to  me,  you  will  go.  I  owe  you  some  “  Squarcia  Giramo,  let  the  adulteress  and  her  paramour 
explanation  of  my  strange  conduct,  and  you  shall  have  it.  be  instantly  conveyed  to  my  castle  of  Binasco.  There  let 
I  am  interested— deeply  intere.sted  in  you.  Do  not  mistake  the  torturers  deal  with  them.” 

me.  It  is  not  love  I  bear  you — at  least,  not  the  love  the  “  They  shall  force  no  avowal  of  guilt  from  me,”  cried  the 
Duke  supposes.  You  resemble  one  whose  memory  is  most  Duchess. 

dear  to  me — so  strikingly,  that  I  could  almest  fancy  you  “  Nor  from  me,”  added  Michele. 

were  he.”  “Let  them  die  upon  the  rack,  then,”  rejoined  the  Duke. 

“  Beseech  your  highness  to  tell  me  his  name!”  cried  Mi-  And  followed  by  his  train,  he  quitt-d  the  temple,  and  re- 

chele,  eagerly.  turned  to  the  festivities  within  the  palace. 

“  First  let  me  know  your  own,  and  your  history  I”  re-  _ 

joined  the  Duchess.  “  I  am  ignorant  of  both.” 

•‘I  am  called  Michele  Orombello,”  replied  the  youth,  j  1 1....  Binarco. 

“  and  all  I  know  of  my  history  is  this.  I  was  found  on  the  j  The  ancient  castle  of  Ihnasco,  whither  the  captives  were 
banks  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda  by  a  peasant,  whose  name  1  <  conducted,  in  obedience  to  the  Duke’s  mandates,  lies  about 
bear,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  early  nurture.  Be-  three  leagues  from  Milan,  on  the  road  to  Pavia.  It  is  a  vast 
coming  dissatisfied  with  my  condition,  as  I  grew  in  years,  I  and  gloomy  pile,  and,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  strongly 
quitted  my  humble  home  and  protector,  and  wandered  from  fortified.  The  Duchess  and  her  companion  were  placed  in 
city  to  city,  encountering  various  vicissitudes  and  adven-  dark, subterranean  dungeons,  and  underwent  the  most  horri- 
tures,  until  I  reached  Naples,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  ble  tortures.  More  than  twenty  times  Beatrice  was  stretched 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antonio  Caraffa,  who  appointed  upon  the  rack,  but  her  hrmiw.ss  was  proof  again.«t  the  se¬ 
me  his  page.  Ilence.I  chanced  to  accompany  him  on  h'ls  vereet  agonies.  Resolutely  denying  the  crime  laid  to  her 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  your  husband.”  charge,  she  refused  to  exculpate  herself  by  any  explanation 

“Have  you  no  clue  to  your  birthi”  asked  the  Duchess,  j  of  her  mysterious  conduct  towards  Michele  Oreiuixdlo. — 
who  had  listened  with  breathless  interest  to  his  relation.  j  Conveyed  to  their  place  of  imprisonment  in  separate  litters, 
“  Only  this,”  he  answered,  producing  the  fragment  of  a  the  unhappy  pair  had  not  exchanged  a  word  since  their  fa- 
letter.  “  It  was  found  upon  my  person  by  my  preserver,  [  ul  meeting  in  the  temple.  All  the  Duchera’s  inquiries  con- 
Orombello.  The  few  words  that  can  be  deciphered  refer  j  ceming  her  fellow  prisoner  were  met  by  sullen  silence  on 
to  the  destruction  of  an  infant, — alluding,  doubtless,  to  my-  i  on  the  part  of  the  jailres  ;  nor  could  she  learn  aught  rela- 
self.  It  appears  to  be  an  order  from  some  powerful  noble  '  ting  to  him,  until  one  day,  Squarcia  Giramo,  who  superin- 
to  his  vassal.  But  I  have  vainly  sought  to  discover  the  tended  her  examinations,  and  regulated  the  degrees  of  tor- 
writer.”  turne  to  which  she  was  subjected,  entered  her  cell,  and  in- 

“  Give  it  me!  ”  cried  the  Duchess,  snatch  the  paper  from  formed  her,  with  a  look  of  savage  delight,  that  he  had  con- 
him.  fessed. 

As  she  gazed  at  it,  a  violent  tremor  seized  her.  She  slii-  “It  is  false,  villain,”  returned  Beatrice,  incredulously, 
vered  from  head  to  foot,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  Michele  “He  cannot  have  confessed  a  crime  he  has  never  commit- 
had  not  tenpered  her  support.  ted.” 

“  Your  highness  knows  who  wrote  that  letter  T’  he  re-  “  The  youth  is  not  made  of  such  stubborn  stnff  as  your 
marked,  as  soon  as  her  agitation  had  in  some  degree  subsi-  highness,”  rejoined  Squarcia,  grinning.  “  When  we  were 

about  tojbind  him  to  the  wheel  this  morning,  he  requested  to 
“  I  do,”  she  replied.  “  But  do  not  question  me.  I  dare  be  released,  acknowledged  his  guilt  in  full,  signed  the  confea- 
not — cannot  tell  you.  The  knowledge  would  be  fatal,  lam  sion,  which  has  since  been  transmitted  to  the  Duke,  n^hose 
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arrival  at  the  cattle  it>  momentarily  expected ;  and  prayed 
only  fur  speedy  death  to  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings: — a 
petition,  1  have  no  doubt,  that  will  be  readily  granted.” 

“  Horror !”  cried  Beatrice,  distractedly.  "  Can  this  be 
true  V' 

“]  swear  it  by  my  sours  safety,”  returned  Squarcia.  “And 
I  advise  your  highness  to  follow  yottr  lover’s  example.  Fur¬ 
ther  obstinacy  will  avail  nothing.” 

“  Wretch  !”  cried  Beatrice  fiercely.  But  instantly  check¬ 
ing  hertu’lf,  she  added — “  Vou  say  the  Duke  is  expected  at 
the  castle.  On  his  arrival,  tell  him  I  mutt  see  him  without 
a  moment’s  delay.  1  have  a  secret  to  disclose,  which  it  is 
important  to  him  to  know,  but  which,  if  he  comes  not  in¬ 
stantly,  shall  never  pass  my  lips.  Tell  liirn  this.  And  take 
heed  no  injury  is  done  the  youth,  or  1  will  yet  find  means  of 
lerribig  avenging  his  death  on  all  concerned  in  it.  Do  you 
hear  me  1” 

“  I  hear,  avd  will  obey  your  highness,”  replied  Squarcia. 
And  he  quitted  the  cell. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  anguish  of  the  Duchess.  Severe 
as  had  been  her  recent  bodily  suffering,  it  was  nothing  to 
the  mental  torture  she  now  endured.  Several  hours  elapied, 
and  Visconti  came  not.  At  length,  worn  out  with  vain 
expectation,  she  was  about  to  abandon  herself  w  holly  to  de¬ 
spair,  when  the  massive  prison  door  revolved  upon  its 
hinges,  and  admiitted  her  hui^band. 

He  was  cased  in  complete  armor,  except  his  helmet, 
which  he  had  laid  aside  on  reaching  the  castle,  and  bis 
looks  were  as  formulable  as  his  steelly  apparel. 

“  What  would  you  with  me,  madam  V’  he  demanded,  af¬ 
ter  a  pause,  during  which  he  eyed  her  sternly.  j 

“  1  would  make  a  bargain  with  you  for  the  life  of  Mi- 1 
chele  Orombello,”  slie  answered.  j 

“  Indeed  !”  exclaimed  Visconti.  “And  what  do  you  pro- 
po.se  to  ofl'er  me  in  exchange  1” 

“  My  ow  n  life,”  slie  replied. 

It  is  mine  already,”  rejoined  the  Duke. 

“  Not  so,  my  lord,”  replied  Beatrice  ;  “  you  cannot  law¬ 
fully  execute  me  till  1  have  confessed  the  crime  with  which 
1  am  charged.  1  may  expire  upon  the  rack,  but  I  will  ' 
maintain  my  innocence  to  the  last,  unless  you  consent  to  I 
spare  this  youth.  Hi.s  life  is  of  no  consequence  to  you  com-  j 
pared  with  mine  J’ut  me  to  death  without  warrant,  and  | 
the  four  cities  1  brought  you  in  dower — Tortona,  Novara,  | 
Vercelli  and  Alexandria — will  revolt  from  you.  This  you  | 
know  full  well.  Comply  with  my  reipiest,  and  I  will  utter  | 
whatever  you  may  dictate,  and  declare  myself  justly  con- 
Oemened.” 

"  Vour  love  for  this  youth  is  stronger  than  I  thought  it,” 
remarked  \'i.sconti :  “  stronger  than  a  chance  attachment  j 
could  be.  Who  is  he  I  ”  j 

“  My  son,-f’  rejoined  Beatrice  j 

“  Your  son  !”  ejaculated  (he  Duke,  recoiling.  I 

“  Hear  me,  Visconti,”  continued  the  Duchr.xs.  “Before 
1  w’edded  my  first  husband,  Facino  Cane,  I  had  indulged  a  ! 
guilty  passion  for  one  of  my  father’s  pages.  The  fruit  of  ^ 
my  indiscretion  w’as  a  son.  The  infant  was  committed  to  j 
Antonio  Marliano,  now  grand  seneschal  of  Novara,  but  then  | 
my  humblest  attendant.  He  told  me  he  had  destroyed  it.  j 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  remorse  occasioned  by  the  dark  j 
offtttice  I  had  committed,  or  by  the  still  darker  offence  by 
which  1  sought  to  hide  it.  My  peace  was  gone  for  ever.  ! 
And  1  looked  upon  my  after  suflerings  as  the  just  retribution  J 
of  Heaven  for  my  criminal  conduct”  ^  j 

“  Let  this  paa«,  madam,”  obsi*rved  Visconti,  scornfully.  | 
*•  How  did  you  recognize  the  youth  1  ”  I 

“  His  voice  first  attracted  my  attention,”  replied  the  , 
Duchess,  “  and  when  I  beheld  his  features,  their  resem-  I 
blance  to  him  I  had  loved  was  too  striking  to  be  mistaken.  ! 
My  heart  assured  me  he  was  the  son  I  had  supposed  dead. 
And  on  ascertaining  his  history  I  found  1  was  not  deceived.” 

“  The  youth  is  uot  aware  of  the  secret  of  his  birth  1  ”  de¬ 
manded  the  Duke. 

“  He  is  not,”  rejoined  Beatrice,  “  and  never  sliall  be.  It 
shall  perish  with  me.” 

Visconti  was  for  some  lime  lost  in  reflection.  The  f^ch-  I 
ew  watched  his  countenance  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  ! 
But  it  was  impossible  to  read  what  w  as  passing  in  his  breast,  j 
At  last  he  spoke. 

“  I  will  spare  the  youth  on  the  terms  you  propose,”  he  j 
said. 

“  Swear  it,”  she  rejoined,  “  by  all  your  hopes  of  salva-  1 
tion.”  I 


I  “  My  w'ord  muot  snflice,”  he  answered,  coldly.  “  It  is 
'  as  binding  as  the  strongest  oath.” 

The  wretched  Beatrice  did  not  dare  to  contradict  him 

“  In  a  few  minutes  all  shall  be  in  readiness,”  pursued  the 
Duke.  “Perform  your  part  of  the  agreement,  and  doubt 
'  n  n  I  w’ill  perform  mine.” 

So  saying,  be  withdrew. 

,  His  first  object  was  to  seek  out  Squarcia  Giramo.  After 
I  giving  several  directions  to  the  attendant,  he  thus  con¬ 
cluded  :  “  Make  every  preparation  for  an  execution.  I>  t 
a  block  be  placed  in  the  base-court,  ukd  let  the  headsman 
with  the  instrument  of  death  upon  his  shoulder  take  up  a 
,  position  be8i4e  it.  When  Michele  Orombello  is  dismissed 
:  from  my  presence,  if  I  make  no  sign,  suffer  him  to  leave  the 
castle  uninjured.  But  if  I  wave  rny  scarf,  seize  him,  and 
I  let  his  head  be  instantly  striken  off.” 

}  “  I  understand,”  replied  Squarcia. 

Soon  after  this,  Visconti  betook  himself  to  a  platform 
overlooking  the  court,  w’hence  he  perceived  that  his  injunc¬ 
tions  had  bee*  exactly  fiulfilled.  A  trumpet  was  then 
sounded,  and  the  summons  w'as  immediately  answered  by  a 
'  large  train  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  had  accompanied 
j  liita  from  Milan.  The  Duke  acquainted  the  assemblage 
I  that  he  had  calKd  them  to  hear  the  confession  of  the  Duch- 
i  ess,  who,  having  repented  of  her  guilt,  desired  to  atone  for 
i  it  with  her  blood.  As  he  spoke,  a  door  at  one  end  of  the 
I  platform  was  opened,  and  Beatrice  was  led  forth,  while 
from  a  portal  at  the  opposite  extremity  came  Michele 
Orombello.  Thus  confronted,  the  miserable  mother  and 
her  son  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence  Enfeebled  by  the 
torture  he  had  undergone,  Michele  looked  like  the  shadow 
of  hims'-lf.  Tlie  Duchess  seemed  to  have  sufl’ered  equally, 
and  to  be  equally  prostrated.  But  she  had  evidently  strung 
herself  up  to  some  mighty  efibrt,  and  her  deportment  re¬ 
tained  its  accustomed  majesty.  Her  attire  was  somewhat 
disordered,  and  her  dark  hair  w'as  unbound  and  floating  over 
her  shoulders.  Her  appearance  awakened  the  deepest  com¬ 
miseration  amid  the  beholders. 

“  My  lords,”  she  said,  firmly,  “  you  are  no  doubt  aware 
for  w’hat  purposes  I  am  brought  hither.  I  confess  myself 
culpable  tow'ards  the  Duke.  I  neither  expect,  nor  desire 
mercy.  All  I  request  is,  that  the  puni^hment  of  my  offence 
may  be  visited  on  my  ow  n  head.  I  alone  am  guilty.  Do 
not  let  him  I  have  tempted  sufler  for  my  fault !  ” 

Michele,  w’ho.se  faculties  seemed  completely  benumbed, 
made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  her.  He  looked  as  if  he  did 
not  clearly  under^tand  what  W'as  said.  And  when  she  had 
done  speaking,  his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast. 

“This  gold,  and  these  oi 'laments — the  latter  known  to 
belong  to  the  Dutchess — were  found  upon  the  person  of  the 
younger  prisoner,  ”  said  a  jailer,  stepping  forward. 

“They  were  given  him  by  me,  ’’rejoined  Beatrice,  “and 
corroborate  what  I  have  just  asserted — that  I  was  the 
temptress!” 

“They  do!”  vociferated  Visconti,  dashing  them  to  the 
ground,  and  trampling  them  beneath  his  mailed  feet  with 
feigned  fury.  “  You  have  heard  the  Dutchess’s  confession, 
my  lords,  and  shall  now  hear  my  decision.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  MicliQle’s  youth,  and  the  circum.stances  advanced 
in  his  favor,  I  consent  to  spare  his  life.  But  for  her  who 
has  dishonored  my  bed,  and  stained  my  name,  I  have  no 
compassion.  She  dies  within  the  hour  !  ” 

There  was  a  deep,  dread  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs 
of  Orombello,  who,  though  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was 
going  forward,  seemed  to  comprehend  the  perilous  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Duchess.  He  made  several  attempts  to  throw 
himself  at  V'isconti’s  feet,  but  was  prevented  by  those 
around  him. 

“  Take  the  prisoner  hence,  ”  said  the  Duke  to  the  guards, 

“  and  set  him  at  liberty.  ” 

“  Let  me  embrace  him  before  he  goes.  Let  me  bid  him 
an  eternal  farewell!”  cried  Beatrice. 

“  You  ask  more  than  can  be  granted,  misguided  woman,” 
rejoined  Visconti.  “JTemove  him.” 

The  command  was  obeyed,  and  as  Michele  was  forced 
away,  he  cast  one  look  of  inexpressible  anguish  at  his 
mother. 

“  Leave  me,  my  lords,  ”  said  Visconti,  motioning  the 
nobles  to  withdraw.  “  1  have  a  few  words  to  exchange 
with  the  Duchess.  ” 

They  were  alone,  and  regarded  each  other  face  to  face. 
And  he  who  had  seen  them,  and  been  ignorant  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  would  have  taken 
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Visconti  for  the  otfender,  and  lieatrice  for  the  judge, — so 
overawed  was  the  former  by  the  look  fixed  upon  him. 
Neither  spoke,  but  each  guessed  the  other’s  thoughts. 

Suddenly,  Beatrice  exclaimed — “  I  hear  him  in  the  base 
court.  I  shall  see  him  once  again!”  And  before  she  j 
could  be  prevented,  she  ran  towards  the  low  wall  edging  the  I 
platform,  and  leaning  over  it,  gazed  iiito  the  court  beneath.  | 
“  I  see  him  !”  she  continued.  “The  guards  release  him  !  : 
He  is  free  !  He  takes  his  way  towards  the  gate  !  You  have  ■ 
kept  your  word,  Visconti,  and  my  dying  breath  shall  bless  : 
you.  My  poor  son  I  His  footsteps  totter.  No,  he  revives.  | 
Oh  !  that  dreadful  rack.  You  might  have  spared  his  lender  ( 
limbs,  Visconti.  But  he  will  live,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Ah  !  | 
what  do  I  behold  T  There  is  a  block  behind  that  pillar,  and  ^ 
a  man  beside  it,  wielding  a  huge,  two-handed  sword.”  i 

“  The  block  and  the  sword  are  for  you,”  said  the  Duke,  j 
“  Come  away.”  1 

“  5<quarcia  Giramo  is  among  the  crowd.  I  should  know  i 
his  hideous  face  among  a  thousand.  lie  looks  this  way.  1 
He  expects  some  signal.”  ! 

“He  is  eager  for  your  execution,”  rejoined  Visconti.  ' 
“  You  have  looked  long  enough.”  And  he  dragged  her  ; 
forcibly  from  the  parapet.  , 

“Visconti!”  cried  the  Duchess,  falling  on  her  knees,  j 
you  mean  to  kill  him.  You  have  played  me  false.”  j 

“  What  makes  you  think  so  I  ”  returned  the  Duke,  de¬ 
taching  the  scarf  from  his  breastplate  with  his  left  hand,  ' 
while  with  his  right  he  kept  fast  hold  of  the  Duchess. 

“  What  makes  you  think  so  I  ”  i 

“  Your  manner — those  fatal  preparations — every  thing,”  | 
replied  Beatrice. 

“  He  will  speedily  be  beyond  my  reach,”  rejoined  j 
Visconti,  waving  the  scarf,  unperceived  by  the  Duchess.  j 

The  signal  was  immediately  answered  by  the  Hashing  of 
he  sword.  Visconti,  who  cast  a  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
could  not  see  the  blow  struck,  but  he  heard  the  head 
dull  sound  marking  the  descent  of  the  weapon  upon  the 
block. 

“  Ah  !  what  was  that  ]”  cried  Beatrice,  alarmed  by  the 
noise.  “Answer  me!  as  you  shall  answer  your  Maker. 
Have  you  slain  him  1” 

“  Go  and  see,”  replied  th6..Duke,  releasing  her. 

Beatrice  rushed  to  the  parapet.  She  beheld  a  group 
round  the  block,  which  divided  the  next  moment,  and  dis¬ 
closed  the  headless  trunk  of  her  son. 

The  miserable  mother  staggered  backward  and  caught 
at  her  husband  for  support. 

“  False  Duke  !  ”  she  cried,  regarding  him  w’ith  a  wither¬ 
ing  glance  ;  “  false  and  disloyal  gentleman !  you  have 
broken  your  word  with  me,  and  henceforth  none  shall  trust 
you.  Your  name  shaA  be  tarnished — your  memory  ab¬ 
horred.  ^hame  and  dishonor  shall  be  your  portion,  and 
the  pangs  you  have  indicted  upon  me  shall  be  returned 
with  tenfold  sharpness  upon  yourself!”  And,  overcome 
by  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  sank  senseless  on  the 
pavement. 

She  recovered  from  her  swoon  only  to  prepare  for  instant 
death.  Before  she  was  led  to  the  block,  she  had  a  brief 
conference  with  a  priest  who  was  appointed  to  administer 
to  her  the  last  rites  of  religion,  and  to  whom  she  gave  a 
ring.  She  then  calmly  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  the 
headsman  performed  his  office.  When  all  was  over,  the 
monk  quitted  the  castle,  affirming  he  had  masses  to  say 
that  night  at  the  monastery  of  San  Sitnpliciano,  at  Milan, 
for  the  soul  of  the  departed  Duchess. 

V’lsconti  returned  the  next  day  to  the  palace.  On  arriving 
there,  he  was  horrified  at  learning  that  the  Princess  of  Car¬ 
rara  was  dangerously  ill.  She  grew  hourly  worse,  and  ex¬ 
pired  the  same  night  in  dreadful  agonies.  It  was  evident 
from  the  appearance  of  the  body  that  her  death  had  been 
occasioned  by  poison.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  monk,  who 
was  ascertained  to  have  visited  her  on  his  return  from  Bi- 
nasco,  and  he  was  immediately  sought  for.  But  he  had 
already  provided  for  his  safety,  and  Hed  to  Venice. 


Socnrrv  of  Womfn. — No  society  is  more  profitable,  be¬ 
cause  none  more  refining  and  provocative  of  virtue,  than 
that  of  refined  and  sensible  women.  God  enshrined  pecu¬ 
liar  goodness  in  the  form  of  woman,  that  her  beauty  might 
win,  her  gentle  voice  invite,  and  the  desire  of  her  favor  per¬ 
suade  men’s  sterner  souls  to  leave  the  patlu  of  siulul  strife,  ' 
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fsr  the  w’ays  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  But  when  woman 
falls  from  her  blest  eminence,  and  rational  enjoyments,  into 
the  vain  coquette,  and  Hattercd  idolator  of  the  idle  fashion, 
she  is  unw’urthy  of  an  honorable  man’s  love,  or  a  sentable 
man’s  admiration.  Beauty  is  then  at  best 

- “  A  preity  plnyihing. 

Dear  deceit.” - 

We  honor  the  chivalrous  deference  which  is  paid  in  our 
land  to  women.  It  prove.s  that  our  men  know  how  to  re- 
spect  virtue  and  pure  atrection,  and  our  women  are  worthy 
of  such  respect.  Yet  women  should  be  something  more 
than  mere  w'omen,  to  win  us  to  their  society.  To  be  our 
companion.^,  they  should  be  fitted  to  be  our  friends;  to  rule 
our  hearts,  they  should  be  deservinu  ths  approbation  of  our 
minds.  There  are  many  such,  and  that  there  are  not  more 
is  rather  the  fault  of  our  sex,  than  their  own  ;  and  despite 
all  the  unmanly  scandals  that  have  been  thrown  upon  them 
in  prase  or  verse,  thev  would  rather  share  in  the  rational 
conversation  of  men  of  sense,  than  the  silly  compliments  of 
fools ;  and  a  man  dishonors  them,  as  well  a.s  di.«graces  him¬ 
self,  when  he  seeks  their  circle  for  idle  pastime,  and  not  for 
the  improvement  of  his  mind. 


LINKS. 

BY  JA.MKS  ALOUICH. 

Underneath  this  inarhle  cold. 

Lies  a  fair  girl  turned  to  mould  ; 

One  whose  life  w'as  like  a  star. 

Without  toil  or  rest  to  mar 
If.s  rfivine.st  harmony. 

Its  god-given  serenity. 

One,  whose  form  of  youthful  grace. 

One,  whose  eloquence  of  face. 

Matched  the  rarest  gem  of  thought, 

By  the  antique  sculptors  wrought : 

Yet  her  outward  charms  were  lass 
Than  her  winning  gentleness —  , 

Her  maiden  purity  of  heart. 

Which,  without  the  aid  of  art. 

Did  in  coldest  hearts  inspire 
Love,  that  was  not  all  desire. 

Spirit  forms  with  starry  eyes. 

That  seem  to  come  from  Paradi.-«e, 

Being  of  ethereal  birth. 

Near  us  glide  sometimes  on  earth. 

Like  glirnm’ring  moonbeams  dimly  seen 
Glancing  down  through  alleys  green 
Of  such  was  she  who  lies  beneath 
This  silent  effigy  of  grief. 

Wo  is  me  !  when  I  recall 
One  sweet  word  by  her  let  fall — 

One  sweet  word  but  half  express’d — 
Downca.st  eyes  told  all  the  rest. 

To  think  beneath  this  marble  cold. 

Lies  that  fiiir  girl  turned  to  mould. 


S  O  N  N  E  T  —  C  1 1  A  N  N I N  G . 

BY  JAMES  .AUDRICH. 

Great  mental  teacher  of  these  latter  days. 

When  Faith,  and  Works,  and  Heavenly  Charity, 
And,  more  tlian  all,  the  Soul’s  high  destiny 
Ar«  overlooked  ;  thine  is  the  work  of  praise, 

A  sense  in  man  of  his  true  worth  to  raise  ; 

Making  him  feel  and  know  himself  to  be. 

An  emanation  from  the  Deity, 

Though  compassed  by  the  mire  of  worldly  ways. 
Wise  are  thy  teachings,  bearing  reason’s  test ; 

For  man  most  know,  ere  he  can  prize  the  good. 
Must  full^  comprehend  the  simple  plan 
By  which  the  soul  attains  its  highest  rest ; 

And  this  great  truth,  so  little  understood. 

That  love  to  God,  is  love  to  fellow  man. 
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THE  MERRY  BELLS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  8  O  If  C. 

WORDS  BY  J.  E.  CARPENTER  — MUSIC  BY  J.  F.  LEHMAN,  OF  MONTREAL. 

Andanti).  Livblt. 


They  sound  from  stately  ed  -  i  -  fice,  fjom  ma  ny  an  old  churc 


n. — Oh  !  the  Meiry  Bella  of  England — their  chimes  ring  loud  and  free, 

To  hail  again,  of  land  or  main,  some  well  fought  victory  ; 

For  England’s  brave,  in  honor’s  grave,  their  music  seems  to  say, 

**  The  mem’ry  of  your  glorious  deeds  shall  never  pass  away.’* 

And  oft,  too,  ring  the  Village  Bells  to  hail  the  wedding  pair. 

When  nuptial  vows  the  swain  have  bound  love’s  heart  and  home  to  share 
There  *s  not  a  sound  can  e’er  resound  in  which  such  rapture  dwells. 

As  in  Britain’s  native  music— old  England’s  Merry  Bells  ! 

III. — The  Merry  Bells  of  England  ! — what  rapture  fills  the  scene. 

When  their  joyous  peal  the  day  reveals,  the  birthday  of  our  Queen, 

As  ’mid  the  shout  their  tones  ring  out,  and  voices  clear  and  gay. 

Proclaim  a  nation’s  homage  on  Victoria's  natal  day  ; 

Oh,  may  they  sound  as  time  comes  round,  and  fill  with  joy  the  air. 

On  many  a  happy  birthday  of  old  England’s  choicest  fair  ; 

There ’s  nought  a  people’s  loyalty  more  truly,  clearly  tell^ 

Than  a  Briton’s  native  music,  old  England’s  Merry  Bells ! 
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Stanley  Thofn. 


STANLEY  THORN/ 

ST  THE  AUTIIOS  Or  ‘TALSNTINE  VOX.' 

CHAPTKII  XXVII. ...In  W'hicli  Htanley  prepirm  to  become  the 
«Mcc*:Mt>r  of  a  peculiarly  bouorable  M.  F. 

The  project  ol  gutting  .Stanley  into  parliament,  involving, 
as  it  did,  such  high  coiijideralions,  and  opening  a  prospect 
BO  brilliant,  was  of  course  soon  conuHnnicated  by  Amelia 
to  the  captain  and  the  general,  both  of  whom  at  once  re¬ 
solved  to  call  into  action  all  tlieir  energies,  with  the  view 
of  ensuring  success.  They  naturally  regarded  it  as  a  thing 
well  calculated  to  fix  the  principles  and  to  enlarge  the  views 
of  him  whom  they  held  in  high  esteem,  and  for  whom  they 
were  ardently  anxiou.s  to  do  all  in  their  power.  They  saw 
and  conversed  with  him  fre«jnently  on  the  subject,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  talent  he  di.'^played  ;  for  while  he 
explained  his  political  predilections  with  great  clearness 
and  point,  his  mode  of  expression  was  peculiarly  forcible 
and  persua.''ive. 

.Still  he  pre.served  a  certain  coldness,  a  distance,  which 
neither  the  captain  nor  the  general  could  understand.  They 
applied  to  Amelia  ;  but  all  the  information  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  her  was  that  he  had  been  on  some  point  misin¬ 
formed.  She  at  the  same  time  begged  of  them  earnestly 
to  take  no  farther  notice  of  the  matter,  a.suring  them  that 
the  impre.ssioa  would  soon  wear  off,  and  be  thought  of  no 
more. 

ConscioMS,  however,  of  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  the 
captain  could  not  allow  a  fal.se  impres.=ion  to  exist-;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  for  hat¬ 
ing  the  point  cleared  up,  which  opportunity  almost  imme¬ 
diately  ottered. 

“  My  good  f  ■How,”  said  he,  addressing  J^tanley  in  the 
presence  of  the  tJcncrul,  “  1  may  be  mi:.taken  ;  but  there 
does  not  apj  ea-  to  he  that  warmth  of  feeling,  that  umiuali- 
fied  friendship,  existing  between  us  which  1  am  anxious  to 
cultivate.  If  1  am  mistaken  1  shall  be  happy  :  if  not,  state 
at  once  and  unreservedly  what  it  is,  that  the  thing  may  be 
explained.” 

‘‘  Captain,”  said  .Stanley,  “  as  you  wish  me  to  state  what 
it  is  without  reserve,  1  will  do  so.  I  have  understood  that 
you  and  the  General  have  assumed  to  yourselves  the  office 
of  spies  upon - ” 

“  .Spies  !  ”  exclaimed  the  General ;  ‘‘  employ  some  other 
term.” 

“I  know  of  no  other  term  so  applicable.” 

**  Sir,  I  will  not  allow  any  man  breathing  to  apply  a  term 
BO  opprobrious  to  me.” 

“  1  am  glad,”  rejoined  .Stanley,  with  the  most  perfect 
coolness,  ‘‘  that  you  consider  it  epprohrious,  although  it 
simply  proves  th-at  men  can  bear  to  do  that  of  which  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  told.” 

I  beg  that  you  will  instantly  explain,”  said  the  General. 

I  do  not  understand  this  language  t  it  is  not  the  tone  to 
which  I  have  been  accustomed.” 

‘‘  It  may  not  be,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  other  tone  which 
under  the  circumstances,  ought  to  be  assumed.  Do  you 
look  upon  me  as  a  child  I 

”  I  look  upon  you,  sir,  as  a  hot-brained,  impetuous,  in- 
Bulting  young  dog,  who  one  of  these  days  will  be  called  out 
and  shot  through  the  head.  Why,  my  father  had  his  eye 
upon  me  until  I  was  fifty  !  He — ” 

Here  the  (rtneral  suddenly  paused ;  he  recollected  that 
Stanley  had  no  father,  and  on  the  instant  extended  his 
hand,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  spoken  without  a 
thought,  and  that  he  would  not  wantonly  wound  his  feel¬ 
ings  for  the  world.  He  conceived  that  he  had  touched  that 
chord  which  commonly  vibrates  with  a  pang  through  the 
heart,  and  therefore  felt  it  acutely,  being  perfectly  u  icon- 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  feelings  of  Stanley  had  not  been 
touched  at  all. 

‘‘  My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  captain,  as  .Stanley  looked 
as  frownigly  as  if  the  General’s  conjecture  had  been  cor¬ 
rect,  “  you  mu.st  not  misinterpret  our  motives.  We  are 
anxious  for  your  welfare :  you  will  readily  believe  that.  On 
my  part  that  anxiety  may  appear  to  be  not  only  natural,  but 
interested,  seeing  that  the  happiness  of  my  child  is  in¬ 
volved  ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  General  it  springs  from  a 
feeling  of  friendsliip,  the  disinterested  purity  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  impugned.  You  must  not  suppose  that  because  we 
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1  manifest  that  anxiety,  we  come  under  the  harsh  denomina- 
^  tien  of  spies.” 

I  ‘‘That  is  all  very  well,”  replied  Stanley:  ‘‘but  I  hate  to 
have  my  actions  watched :  not,  I  would  have  you  under- 
I  stand,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  those  action.s,  but  because  it 
j  not  only  displays  a  want  of  confidence,  but  places  me  at 
I  once  in  the  position  of  a  fool.  That  which  I  detest  is  its 
I  going  forth  to  the  worl*  that  I  require  to  be  sharply  looked 
I  after,  us  if  I  were,  forsooth !  an  idiot  or  a  child.  It  is 
j  the  publication  of  that  to  the  world  of  which  I  more  espe- 
I  cially  complain.” 

j  ‘‘  Rut  we  have  n'»ver  published  this  to  the  world.” 

!  ‘‘  It  has  been  published.  It  is  the  common  talk  even  of 

I  the  .servants.” 

“  The  servants  !  ”  said  the  Captain  with  a  smile.  “I  ’ll 
I  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  attach  the  least  impor- 
'  tance,  or  even  pay  the  slightest  attention,  to  the  common 
'  talk  of  servants.  But  come,  come,  do  n’t  let  us  pursue  this 
i  subject.  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  our  object  is  not  to 
!  annoy  you  by  any  unneces.^ary  display  of  anxiety,  but,  on 
!  the  contrary,  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  an  affectionate  feeling, 

!  and  to  promote  your  happiness  by  all  the  means  at  our 
I  command.” 

I  The  proposal  to  drop  the  subject  at  the  time  met  Stanley’s 
'  views,  for  he  had  certainly  no  desire  to  have  it  known  that 
j  he  had  derived  his  information  from  Bob.  Not  another 
'  word  was  therefore  said  about  the  matter :  the  Captain  at 
I  once  turned  to  the  task  he  had  proposed,  that  of  convincing 
j  Stanley  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  those  political  prin- 
I  ciples  to  which  he  and  the  General  adhered.  But  Stanley 
I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.  His 
bias  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  those  principles ;  but  Sir  Wil- 
I  liam,  by  whom  he  was  disposed  to  be  guided,  was  on  the 
1  opposite  side.  Circumstances,  however,  by  which  politi- 
I  cal  decisions  are  invariably  governed,  led  him  to  decide  at 
!  once  against  his  own  bios,  and  therefore  in  favor  of  Sir 
I  William’s  views. 

Mr.  Trueman,  a  friend  of  Sir  William,  wishing  to  retire 
i  from  public  fife  altogether,  was  about  to  apply  for  the  very 
j  last  office  which  M.  P.'s  in  general  are  disposed  to  accept, 

I  and  the  very  first  which  ministers,  if  they  have  any  patri- 
j  otic  feeling  or  generosity  in  them,  are  anxious  to  confer 
I  upon  a  political  opponent.  This  office,  which  is  one  of 
those  sinecures  that  have  not  even  yet  been  abolished,  is 
called  the  C'hiltern  Hundreds.  It  is  not  in  itself  very  lucra¬ 
tive,  but  it  has  been  nevertheless  the  foundation  of  many 
I  fortunes :  many  have  in  consequence  been  raised  to  the  ba¬ 
ronetage  of  England,  and  many  moreover  to  the  peerage. 
Promotion,  however  it  must  as  a  matter  of  common  jus¬ 
tice  be  stated,  was  not  the  object  of  Mr.  Trueman.  He 
was  a  gentleman  whose  party  had  treated  him  with  the 
most  glaring  ingratitude  ;  indeed  so  extremely  base  was 
their  conduct,  that  all  virtuous  persons  will  admit  that  it 
ought  to  be  held  up  to  public  execration. 

For  two  and  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  He  had  never  been  known  to  take 
an  active  part  in  any  debate,  or  to  be  absent  from  any  im- 
j  portant  division;  nor  during  the  whole  of  his  brilliant  ca- 
[  reer  did  he  ever  give  the  slightest  ofl'enoe  to  his  constitu¬ 
ents — there  being  the  most  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling  and 
principle  amongst  them — an  uxtraordinary  fact,  which  was 
probably  attributable,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  «f  the  constituency  of  the  highly-gifted  borough  he 
had  had  for  six  consecutive  parliaments  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent,  consisted  of  a  peculiarly  thick  set  hedge,  and  two 
barns  of  remarkable  antiquity.  But  even  when  his  constit¬ 
uents  became  somewhat  more  numerous,  by  virtue  of  a 
memorable  act,  he  might  have  defied  them  to  charge  him 
with  any  desertion  of  principle,  consistency  being  a  thing 
upon  which  he  prided  himself  especially,  and  >vhich  was 
indeed  quite  incapable  of  being  assailed.  He  invariably 
voted  with  his  party.  If  eve*  any  remarkably  rich  vein  of 
reasoning  happened  to  seduce  him  into  the  belief  that  this 
political  friends  must  be  wrong,  he  would  still  stick  to 
them  with  the  most  admirable  tenacity,  repudiating  all  faith 
in  the  soundness  of  his  own  judgement,  rather  than  consent 
on  any  point  to  desert  them.  He  was  indeed  in  this  respect 
immutable  :  he  felt,  and  very  naturajly,  that  he  had  but  one' 
course  to  pursue,  that  of  following  his  leader  through  thick 
and  thin  ;  and  from  that  neither  arguments,  fears  nor  en¬ 
treaties  could  ever  induce  him  to  swerve.  At  the  period  of 
his  marriage  he  was  wedded  to  his  political  principles,  and 
his  faithful  adherence  to  them  was  probably  attributable 
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more  to  a  fond  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  from  whom 
he  had  imbibed  them,  than  to  any  very  powerful  conviction 
of  their  purity  and  practical  virtue.  The  fruit  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  son  ;  but  his  principles  yielded  no  fruit:  they 
were  at  all  events  barren  to  him.  They  might,  had  he 
trimmed  but  a  trifle,  have  been  productive ;  but  he  was  far  too 
Arm  a  supporter  of  his  party  to  render  it  necessary  for  the 
slightest  attention  to  be  paid  to  his  claims.  His  estate  wa.s 
barely  sufficient  for  his  support  in  the  style  to  which  he  had 
ever  been  accustomed,  and  he  therefore  had  a  highly  correct 
paternal  anxiety  about  a  handsome  provision  for  his  son  ; 
but  there  were  always  at  that  interesting  period  of  British’ 
history  so  many  patriots  whose  adherence  had  in  some  way 
or  other  to  be  secured,  that  there  was  never  a  particle  of 
patronage  left  for  those  upon  whom  the  most  perfect  reli¬ 
ance  could  be  placed.  His  son  had  been  waiting  for  years 
for  an  appointment ;  but  it  regularly  enough  happened  that 
whenever  a  vacancy  occured  which  would  have  suited  him 
in  every  particular  to  a  hair,  it  was  filled  up  at  once  by 
some  other  young  gentleman  having  a  prior  claim,  of  course, 
while  he  remained  at  home  living  in  idleness  and  hope, 

“  promise-crammed,”  indeed,  but  with  as  sombre  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  appointment  as  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  the 
human  imagination  to  conceive. 

This  was  the  ingratitude  of  which  Mr.  Trueman  com¬ 
plained  ;  and  it  certainly  was  very  flagrant  and  very  base  ; 
It  was  this  which  eventually  tried  him  out ;  and  as  he  in¬ 
dignantly,  communicated  to  Sir  William  his  firm  determi¬ 
nation  to  throw  up  his  seat  in  disgust,  it  was  arranged  be¬ 
tween  them  that  the  fact  should  not  be  publicly  known  un¬ 
til  Stanley  was  ready  to  start. 

“  Well,  now  really,”  e.xclaimed  the  widow,  when  Sir 
William,  who  dined  with  her  now  almost  daily,  had  at  ta¬ 
ble  explained  the  whole  affair,  “  how  very  amiable  !  Why, 
we  have  the  game  in  our  own  hands  !  Not  a  creature  will 
know  a  worn  about  it  till  all  our  arrangements  ara  com- 
plese  !  What  could  have  been  more  fortunate  or  more  de¬ 
lightful  !  ” 

“  There  is  one  slight  difficulty  to  surmount,”  observed 
Sir  William,  “  which  is,  that  in  order  to  secure  your  return, 
you  must  be  on  the  popular  side.” 

“  Will  that  be  essential  to  success  1  ”  inquired  Stanley, 
“  seeing  that  we  have  the  start  1  ” 

“  Why,  it  may  not  be  positively  essential,  it  is  true  ;  but 
by  taking  that  side  you  will  be  much  more  safe.” 

‘‘  Oh,  be  on  the  safe  side,  my  dear  !  ”  cried  the  widow, 
inspired  with  a  patriotic  spirit.  “  Whatever  you  do,  my 
love,  be  on  the  .^afe  side.” 

“  But,”  said  Amelia,  “  will  he  not  thereby  violate  his 
principles  *!  ” 

“Dear  me,  of  what  possible  importance  is  that!  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  again  and  again  that  in  politics  persons 
never  dream  of  allowing  principle  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
interest !  It  is  really  quite  ridiculous  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  not  to  be  expected.  I  am  sure  I  have  heard 
that  nobody  does  it,  or  at  least  that  they  who  do  are  perfect 
idiots,  and  Stanley  is  not  an  idiot,  my  love :  no,  thank 
Heaven,  he  is  not  an  idiot.” 

This,  of  course,  was  unanswerable  ;  it  settled  the  point 
at  once,  and  Amelia,  whom  it  effectually  silenced,  listened 
most  attentively  to  the  reasoning  by  which  Sir  William 
sought  to  prove  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  course  he 
had  suggested. 

“  Besides,  my  dear,”  interposed  the  widow,  when  Stan¬ 
ley  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  ;  “  what  is  the  great  object 
proposed  I  Is  it  not  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  1  Of 
course.  Ought  you  not  then  to  adopt  those  principles  by 
which  alone  that  object  is  certain  to  be  secured  1  Why, 
beyond  ail  dispute.  The  safe  side,  my  love,  is  the  side  for 
me.  None  can  rationally  hope  to  succeed  who  are  not  on 
the  safe  side.” 

“  Well,”  said  Stanley,  when  an  infinite  variety  of  equal¬ 
ly  sound  and  substantial  arguments  had  induced  him  to  de¬ 
termine  in  favor  of  that  which  was  deemed  the  safe  side ; 
“  and  how  about  the  qualification  1  ” 

‘‘  Oh,  that,”  replied  Sir  William,  “  can  be  easily  man¬ 
aged. 

“  But — three  hundred  a-year  landed  property,  is  it  not  I 
/  possess  no  landed  property  !  ” 

“  Well,  but  you  can,  you  know,  my  love,”  said  the  wid¬ 
ow.  “There  will  be  no  real  difficulty  about  that.” 

“  That  will  be  quite  unnecessary,”  said  Sir  William ; 
“  you  can  possess  it  as  others  do,  nominally.” 


Thom. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  widow;  “  but  I  should  like  him 
to  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  it.” 

“  Well,  that  certainly  would  be  more  correct  and  straight- 
forw’ard.” 

‘’  ()f  course,”  cried  Stanley,  who  wished  that  three  thou¬ 
sand  a-year  had  been  required,  “  and  then  they  ran  raise  no 
objection.” 

“  It  is  always  better,”  said  Sir  William,  “  when  it  can  be 
conveniently  managed.” 

“Oh,”  cried  the  widow,  “  it  can  be  done  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  in  the  world.” 

“Very  well.  Then  when  will  you  start  I” 

“  At  once,”  replied  Stanley.  “  The  sooner  the  better. 
We'll  settle  the  whole  of  the  preliminaries,  arrange  every¬ 
thing  likely  to  give  us  an  advantage,  and  then  the  thing  can 
be  publicly  announced  ” 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  w’as 
pa.ssed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Stanley  aud  Sir  Williaiu  in 
marking  out  the  details  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  ;  and 
on  the  other,  by  Amelia  and  the  widow  in  perfecting  the 
plans  they  had  previously  conceived,  and  which  were  now 
about  to  be  carried  into  actual  execution. 

CHAPTER  .Will. ...The  Canvau. 

All  were  now  on  the  qui  vivt.  Stanley  was  cramming  for 
his  political  debut ;  Sir  William  w'as  in  con.staiit  conimuni- 
oation  with  Mr.  Trueman  and  the  agents  ;  the  Captain  and 
the  General  were  making  all  the  interest  in  their  power, 
while  Amelia  and  the  widow  were  deriving  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  all  sorts  of  information  touching  the  task  they  them¬ 
selves  had  undertaken  to  perform. 

Their  first  object  was  to  purchase  an  estate  for  Stanley 
near  the  borough  in  question  ;  but  as  that  was  at  the  time 
impracticable,  they  engaged  a  furnished  mansion  for  six 
months  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  lived  in  magnificent 
style.  The  ladies  were  indefatigable.  There  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  tradesman  in  the  place  to  whom  they  failed  to  extend 
their  patronage,  while  to  almost  every  charitable  in.stitution 
in  the  county  they  sent  munificent  donations  in  the  name  of 
StanUy  Thorn,  until  “Stanley  Thorn ”  was  in  the  mouth 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  name  became  ex¬ 
tremely  popular :  every  one  was  inquiring  about  Stanley 
Thorn,  and  poetically  descanting  upon  his  manifest  wealth 
and  unbounded  benevolence  ;  for,  of  course,  they  hud  no 
conception  of  his  object,  that  having  been  kept  wisely  a 
most  profound  secret. 

At  length  the  time  for  open  action  arrived:  the  writ  was 
moved  for,  and  the  canvass  commenced  ;  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  an  opponent  was  in  the  field  canvassing  with  cor¬ 
responding  energy. 

Both  candidates  wer;  unknowm  to  the  constituency,  and 
hence  their  characters  us  portrayed  by  their  respective  sup¬ 
porters  w’cre,  of  course,  extremely  striking.  Two  more 
distinctly  astonishing  men  never  breathed.  Their  talents 
were  of  the  highest  order  possible,  while  their  heart.s  were  so 
pure,  their  principles  so  sound,  their  motives  so  particularly 
disinterested,  their  a.spirations  so  excessively  pure,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  pity  to  place  them  in  a  position  to 
be  contaminated  by  the  ordinary  people  of  this  sublunary 
sphere.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  never  were,  in  the 
view  of  their  respective  opponents,  two  such  hideous  mon¬ 
sters  crawling  upon  the  face  of  the  great  globe.  They  were 
by  far  the  moA  atrocious,  the  most  corrupt,  the  most  venal, 
the  most  unprincipled  persons  in  nature;  they  were  politi¬ 
cal  villains,  liars,  swindlers,  assassins;  there  never  were 
such  wretches;  there  never  were  such  brutes!  in  short,  as 
every  thing  was  left  to  the  imagination,  which  revelled  de¬ 
lightfully,  and  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  utterly  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive 
the  legitimate  extent  of  their  political  delinquencies  ;  albeit, 
they  had  both  about  as  much  real  knowledge  in  politics  as 
might  have  been  attributed  to  the  children  in  the  wood. 

The  character  of  a  candidate,  however,  was  a  thing  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  electors  attached  no  importance. 
The  constituency  of  thi.s  enlightened  borough  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes  :  the  dependent  electors,  who  were 
compelled  to  vote  to  order,  and  those  who  were  so  really 
independent  that  they  felt  themselvws  at  liberty  to  vote  for 
him  who  promised  the  most,  and  paid  the  best.  In  both 
cases  principle  was  merged  in  interest ;  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  popular  mode 
of  exercising  electoral  privileges,  seeing  that  it  renders  it 
perfectly  unnecessary  for  electors  in  the  aggregate  to  trou¬ 
ble  their  heads  about  politics  at  all.  Nor  is  it  merely  unne- 
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ce«ary  ;  it  is  even  worse  than  nseless,  inasmuch  as  they  who, 
do  think  for  themselves, — which  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I 
and  people  really  to  appreciate  more  highly  than  they  do  ' 
equivocal  politeness  of  thos«  who  are  at  all  timas  willing  to  I 
relieve  them  of  that  trouble, — cannot  act  upon  their  own  I 
judgement,  which  renders  its  formation  mere  labor  in  vain,  i 
and  hence  in  all  such  c&ses  it  is  manifest  that  the  people  I 
ought  to  look  at  the  thing  as  a  matter  with  which  they  have 
no  more  to  do  than  to  be  guided  by  those  who  have  infi> 
nitely  more  time  than  they  have  or  can  have  to  view  the 
conflicting  ramifications  of  State  policy,  the  study  of  which 
forms  the  chief  business  of  their  perfectly  patriotic  lives. 

Here,  however,  the  independent  electors  were  in  the  as¬ 
cendant:  they  formed  by  far  the  stronger  body,  and  consti¬ 
tuted,  therefore,  the  most  interesting  class :  and,  oh,  how 
sweet  are  the  feelings  of  an  independent  man  !  how  clear 
are  his  views,  how  noble  his  aspirations !  who  will  dare  to 
coarce  him !  He  is  a  man ;  he  strongly  feels  that  he  is  a 
man,  a  really  free  man, — a  Briton  !  He  takes  his  vote  to 
the  best  market.  He  is  not  basely  bound  to  give  it  to  this 
man  or  to  that.  No  .'  it  is  his  own  property  ;  he  feels  it  to 
be  so  ;  he  knows  it,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it.  And  who 
^all  impugn  his  right  1  Who  shall  attack  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  I  They  must  be  held  inviolable.  As  the  sacred  cha¬ 
racter  of  property  forms  the  very  basis  of  civilization,  down 
tumbles  civilization  pell  mell  if  this,  its  legitimate  base,  be 
removed.  Perish  the  principles  which  tend  to  subvert  the 
rights  of  property  •  They  are  the  most  pernicious  that  can 
spread.  If  they  are  permitted  to  stalk  through  the  land  un¬ 
muzzled,  away  will  go  our  social  system,  mingled — in  the 
vilest  and  most  sanguinary  manner  mingled — with  chaotic 
heaps  of  revolutionary  dust.  But  for  the  inviolable  charac¬ 
ter  of  property,  England,  the  land  of  the  free,  the  envy  of 
surrounding  empires,  the  wonder  of  the  world, — for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  whose  glorious  institutions  so  many  thousands  of 
aspiring  and  noble  hearts  have  bled,  and  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  more  are  now  ready  to  bleed,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  rascally  nations  upon  earth.  The  security  of  property  | 
is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  It  is  the  great,  the  glori¬ 
ous  thing  ! — the  very  thing! — the  thing  to  which  more  real 
importance  should  be  attached  than  to  any  other  thing  un¬ 
der  Heaven ;  for,  unless  it  be  universally  recognized  and 
upheld,  the  British  empire  must  crumble  like  touchwood  | 
into  dust.  And  who  that  perceives  how  essential  to  the  due  ' 
preparation  of  our  rights  and  privileges  as  Britons  it  is  that 
property  should  he  held  inviolable, — who  that  perceives 
that  if  it  be  not,  ruin,  grim  ruin,  will  stride  through  the 
land,  kicking  everything  down  right  and  left  in  its  progress, 
—can  fail  to  perceive  that  to  impugn  the  right  of  men  who 
possess  that  property  which  is  involved  in  the  franchise, — 
more  especially  as  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  instances 
a  vote  is  the  only  property  a  man  does  possess, — is  directly 
to  assail  the  sacred  character  of  that  which  forms  the  real 
foundation  of  England’s  glory  1  Of  course  many  superfi¬ 
cial  persons  will  contend  that  a  vote  is  a  species  of  property 
which  ought  not  to  be  sold ;  but  in  the  view  of  those  really 
independent  electors  how  absurdly  untenable  did  this  posi¬ 
tion  appear !  how  ridiculously  rotten  !  They  argued  thus : 
— A  vote  either  is  property  or  it  is  not.  That  is  perfectly 
clear ;  and  equally  clear  is  it  that  according  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  a  man  eitlier  is  master  of  that  property  or  he  is  not. 
That  is  perfectly  clear.  If  then  a  vote  is  property,  and  a  man 
be  the  master  of  that  property,  it  legitimately  follows  that  he 
is  at  liberty  to  sell  it  if  he  likes;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
not  property  bona  fide^  but  merely  property  in  trust,  of  what 
intrinsic  value  is  a  vote  to  its  possessor  1  But  is  it  not  mon¬ 
strous  to  talk  about  its  being  a  property  in  trust  in  a  great 
commercial  country  like  this  !  Is  it  not  given  to  a  man  ex¬ 
pressly  in  order  that  he  may  do  what  he  Ukeswith  it  1  Very 
well  then :  when  he  sells  it,  he  dees  what  he  likes  with  it, 
and  thereby  performs  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  whole 
thing  resolved  itself  into  this ;  and  although  it  is  not  even 
yet  universally  admitted  or  understood,  it  was  understood 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  independent  electors  of  the 
borough  in  question.  They  held  votes  to  be  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  propertv ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  sell  them  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  they  formed  themselves  into  inde¬ 
pendent  associations,  and,  working  in  a  body,  held  back  till 
the  last,  which  was  a  highly  correct  and  most  excellent 
plan,  because  parties  were  then  so  equally  divided,  that 
toward  the  clotw  of  the  poll  tha^valueof  votes  increased  im¬ 
mensely  ;  indeed,  it  then  became  a  question  with  each  can¬ 
didate  how  much  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  give  foiv 


the  purpose  of  securing  his  return,  which  could  then  be  se* 

I  cured  beyond  all  doubt  by  purchasing  the  personal  property 
!  of  this  enlightened  lot. 

Under  these  refreshing  circumstances  it  at  once  became 
I  manifest  that  the  independent  part  of  the  constituency  need 
!  not  be  canvassed  at  all ;  that  they  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
j  management  of  an  agent  by  whom  they  were  all  known,  to 
be  treated  with  in  the  event  of  their  services  being  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  Stanley’s  success. 

The  canvass,  therefore,  embraced  the  dependent  electors 
chiefly,  and  it  was  amazing  how  unanimous  they  were  in 
favor  of  Stanley,  according  to  the  ingenious  gentleman 
whom  his  committee  employed.  Oh,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  about  his  return.  That  was  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  dispute.  They  never  before  met  with  so  much  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Their  success  was  beyond  all  conception.  The 
anxiety  of  the  electors  to  record  their  votes  in  his  favor, 
was,  indeed,  truly  marvellous  ! 

Amelia  and  the  widow  took  the  principal  tradesmen. 
They  were  canvassing  daily,  from  ten  till  four,  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  extravagant  purchases,  and  promises  of  future  patron¬ 
age — which  could  not  by  any  means  come  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  bribety — they  were  very  successful. 

Having  gone  satisfactorily  through  this  list,  they  took  up 
one  which  was  deemed  the  most  hopeless :  it  was  that  of 
mechanics  who  were  known  to  be  coerced  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  whose  support  could  not,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
expected.  Success,  however,  had  made  the  widow  bold. 
She  felt  sure  of  surmounting  every  obstacle  then :  she  would 
not  hear  of  the  possibility,  in  any  case,  of  failure,  but  con¬ 
tended,  that  even  if  sha  and  Amelia  oould  not  induce  them 
to  vote  for  Stanley,  they  could,  at  all  events,  prevail  upon 
them  not  to  vote  at  all. 

The  morning  they  started  on  this  expedition,  they  repudi¬ 
ated  the  carriage  :  not  with  the  view  of  assuming  an  air  of 
humility  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  dressed  with  unusual 
elegance,  and  had  their  purses  unusually  well  filled,  having 
a  high  appreciation  of  that  beautiful  maxim:  Amour  fait 
beaucoup  mais  argent  fait  tout. 

The  first  place  at  which  they  called  was  a  cottage,  in  the 
occupation  of  a  mechanic  named  Sims,  and  as  they  ap¬ 
proached,  three  children,  who  were  sitting  upon  the  thresh- 
j  old — the  eldest  of  whom  was  performing  the  character  of 
governetj  to  her  brother  and  sister,  who  represented  schol¬ 
ars — started  up  with-the  most  perfect  expression  of  surprise 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

“  Is  your  father  at  home,  my  little  dears  1  ”  inquired  the 
widow. 

“  Mother  !  mother  !  mother!”  exclaimed  the  children  in 
a  breath,  their  eyes  and  mouths  being  still  very  widely  ex¬ 
tender!,  and  their  mother,  who  had  been  preparing  her  hus¬ 
band’s  meal,  was  in  an  instant  at  the  door. 

**  Mr.  Sims,”  said  the  widow  with  a  fascinating  smile, 
**  is  he  within  1” 

”  N — no,  ma’am,”  replied  the  poor  woman,  courtesying 
very  respectfully,  and  feeling  very  nervous.  “He  ’s  at 
work,  ma’am ;  but  he  *11  be  home  to  his  dinner,  ma’am,  in 
about  ten  minutes.” 

“  We  ’ll  wait  till  he  returns,  if  you  ’ll  allow  us.” 

Mrs.  Sims  a^in  courtsied,  placed  two  wooden  chairs  in 
an  eligible  position,  and  tremblingly  dusted  them  with  her 
apron,  while  the  children,  with  the  utmost  caution,  glided 
into  a  corner,  where  they  stood  in  a  group  with  their  fingers 
in  their  mouths,  glancing  timidly  at  the  ladies. 

“  Those  are  your  sweet  children,  1  presume  1  ”  observed 
the  widow,  “  Come  here,  my  little  dears :  come,  do  not  be 
afraid  !  ” 

The  children  looked  as  if  they  really  could  not  help  it ; 
they  did,  however,  eventually  approach,  and  the  widow 
fondled  them  all  with  great  afiection. 

“  Why,”  said  Amelia,  “  you  must  be  very  happy  in  this 
sweet  little  place,  and  with  so  fine  a  little  familyl  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  thank  Heaven,  w'e’re  pretty  comfortable, 
considering  the  place  is  rather  too  large  for  our  things, 
ma’am,  but  that  we  can’t  help.  My  husband  ’s  obliged  to 
live  here  for  a  vote.” 

“  Then  you  anticipate  the  object  of  our  visit  1”  said  the 
widow.  “  You  are  aware  that  it  is  to  solicit  that  vote  1  Do 
you  know  on  which  side  Mr.  Sims  means  to  go  1” 

“  I  do  n’t  exactly  know,  ma’am,  but  I  think  he  is  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Swansdown.” 

“  Oh  !  but  Mr.  Thom  is  the  popular  candidate. 

“  Is  he,  ma’am  !  ” 
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“Oh,  dear  me  !  yes  ;  he  *s  so  charming  a  person,  so  ele-  ] 
gant,  so  talented,  and  means  to  do  so  much  good,  you  can't 
think!  You’ll  be  delighted  to  sec  him.  He  is  so  excess¬ 
ively  clever.  Mr.  Sims  must  vote  for  him.” 

“  1  ’m  afraid  he  must  go  on  the  other  side,  ma’am.” 

“  Good  gracious  !  You  astonish  me  !  Why  1  ” 

“  Because  the  gentleman  he  works  for  will  be  on  that 
side.” 

“  That  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  least  importance  :  it  can¬ 
not  possibly  follow,  that,  because  the  employer  of  Mr.  Sims 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Swansdown,  Mr.  Sims  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Swansdown  too !  ” 

“  I  do  n’t  understand  much  about  it,  ma’am,  of  course, 
but  he  has  always  been  obliged  to  do  so.” 

“  Oh  !  but  you  know  that ’s  excessively  wrong  ;  it  is  very 
wrong,  indeed,  for  employers  thus  to  influence  the  em¬ 
ployed  ;  because,  you  see,  it  destroys  all  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tion  !  which  is  dreadful,  you  know  ;  besides  the  practice  is 
expressly  forbidden  by  law.  I  must  talk  to  him  on  this 
great  point,  and  you  must  talk  to  him  too :  we  must  show 


which  compels  me  to  vote.  By  giving  votes  to  poor  men 
like  me,  you  only  give  those  votes  to  their  masters:  you 
only  increase  their  political  influence  :  you  only  give  them 
additional  power  over  the  men  they  employ.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Sims,  1  of  course  regret  exceedingly  that  you 
are  thus  situated,  but  I  hope,  still,  that  you  will  think  bet¬ 
ter  of  it.  Besides,  you  have  not  yet  heard  my  proposal.” 

“  Whatever  you  propose,  ma’am,  on  this  score,  will  be  a 
proposal  to  ruin  my  family,  which  I  can ’t  of  course  agree 
to.  I  say  this  with  respect,  ma’am ;  I  mean  no  offence.  1 
do  n’t  believe  that  you ’d  do  it  if  you  knew  it,  but  ruin  would 
come  for  all  that.” 

“  Pray  urge  him  ao  farther,”  whispered  Amelia  earnest¬ 
ly.  “  It  will  be  dreadful  if  we  persuade  him  to  injure  him¬ 
self  and  family  for  us !  ” 

“  Oh,  but  my  dear,  that  is  not  the  way  to  canvass !  W« 
must  nut  consider  these  things  now !  If  we  do  we  shall 
never  get  on !” 

“  While  these  memorable  observations  were  being  de¬ 
livered  in  a  whisper,  Sims  correctly  retired  to  the  extreme 


him  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent  if  he  permits  himself  thus  corner  of  the  room,  which  the  widow  no  sooner  perceived 


to  be  coerced  and  led  away’” 

“  Here  he  is,  ma’am,”  observed  Mrs.  Sims,  as  her  hus. 
band,  with  a  thoughtful  aspect,  entered. 

The  widow  turned  and  bowed  to  him,  as  Sims  removed 
his  cap  and  informed  her  that  he  was  her  servant. 

“  Mr.  Sims,”  said  the  widow,  “  wc  have  called  to  solicit 
your  vote  for  Mr.  Thom.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  replied  Sims,  respectfully.  “  I  would  give 
it  with  pleasure,  but  I  must  vote  on  the  other  side.” 

“  Indeed  !  Well,  you  are  a  good  creature  to  be  sorry  t  it 
proves  that  in  heart  you  are  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thorn.” 

“  I  do  n’t  know  die  gentleman,  but  I  agree  with  his  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

“  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  must  not  vote  for  him,  Mr. 
Sims  1  ” 

“  Because,  to  speak  plain,  ma’am,  my  interest  won’t  let 
me.” 

“  Dear  ma,  how  very  odd !  But  is  it  correct,  Mr.  Sims, 
either  morally  or  politically,  to  sacrifice  principle  to  in¬ 
terest  1  ” 

“  Why,  it  may  n’t  be,  ma’am,  certainly  it  may  n’t ;  but 
I ’ve  got  a  young  family,  ma’am,  and  in  justice  to  them  1 
may  n’t  act  upon  any  fine  notions.” 

“  But  you  will  thereby  benefit  your  family.  We  will 
make  it  worth  your  while,  Mr.  Sims.” 

Sims  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

“  You  do  not  question  our  sincerity,  Mr.  Sims  1  ” 

“  Not  the  least,  but  what ’s  to  recompense  me  for  being 
thrown  out  of  work,'  which  I  should  be,  as  sure  as  you  ’re 
there,  ma’am,  directly.” 

“  That  would  be  very  sad  ;  it  certainly  would,  very,  very 
sad  indeed ;  but  then,  you  see,  Mr.  Sims,  we  ought  always 
to  act  upon  our  principles.” 

“  Perhaps  we  ought,  ma’am ;  but  we  may  n’t  always  do 
it.” 

**  Oh,  but  virtue,  you  know,  alwa3r8  meets  its  reward !  ” 
“  And  in  cases  like  mine  that  reward  is  starvation.” 

“  Not  ao,  Mr.  Sims.  W*  would  not  only  immediately 
remunerate  you  for  your  services,  but  in  the  event  of  your 
being  in  consequence  dismissed,  1  am  sure  that  Mr.  Thom, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  persons  breathing,  would 
feel  himself  in  honor  bound  to  do  something  for  you.” 

“  The  promises  of  gentlemen  is  one  thing,  ma’am,  and 
the  keeping  of  them  promises  is  another.  About  four  years 
ago  I  depended  on  promises,  and  voted  on  your  side,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  1  Why,  I  was  out  of  work  the 
whole  of  the  winter,  and  a  bitter  winter  it  was.  I  did  n’t 
earn  a  billing  till  they  wanted  my  vote  again,  and  then  they 
took  me  on.” 

“  But  could  you  not  have  procured  employment  alse- 
where.” 

“  I  might,  perhaps,  if  I ’d  left  the  town ;  but  I  was  bom 
here,  and  so  was  my  father  before  me  :  I  could  n’t  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving.” 

“  Of  course  not ;  the  feeling  is  very  natural ;  but  I  must 
say  that  it  is  an  extremely  shocking  thing  that  your  vote, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  your  own,  should  not 
be  exercised  freely.  Do  n’t  you  see,  Mr.  Simsi” 

“  I  do  ma’am :  I  do  see,  and  have  felt  it  to  my  cost.  I 
wish  that  I  had  no  vote  at  all.” 

“  Why  then  do  you  register 


than  she  drew  his  wife  aside,  and  said,  “  My  dear  Mrs. 
Sims,  I  am  sure  that  so  amiable  a  person  as  you  appear  to 
be,  must  have  very  considerable  influence.  Try  what  you 
can  do  to  persuade  your  good  husband  to  give  us  his  vote. 

1  will  place  in  your  hands  twenty  pounds  if  you  can  induce 
him  to  promise,  as  1  have  the  utmost  coafidenc  in  you  J  and 
be  assured,  that  if  after  the  election  any  thing  unpleasant 
should  occur,  you  shall  not  be  forgotten.” 

Twenty  pounds !  Fascination  floated  upon  the  very  sound 
of  such  a  sum.  What  might  it  not  procure  !  It  might  even 
enable  them  to  commence  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and 
thus  to  be  comparatively  independent.  Twenty  ponn^  ? 
The  sum  seemed  so  very  immense  that  the  poor  wonian 
drew  towards  her  husband  at  once  with  rapture  in  her  eyes 
and  temptation  on  her  tongue. 

The  widow  now  felt  quite  sure  of  success';  and  while  the 
daughter  of  Eve,  whom  she  had  charmed,  was  endeavoring 
to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  refusing  the  immense  amount 
of  money  that  had  been  offered,  and  placing  the  strongest 
possible  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  it  might  be  received 
without  the  slightest  violation  of  either  principle  or  honor, 
the  fair  canvasfM'rs  were  engaged  in  caressing  the  children  ; 
and  when  they  had  adorned  with  satin  sashes  the  waists  of 
the  two  girls,  who  strutted  about  the  room  with  the  most 
exalted  pride,  and  turning  constantly  as  they  strutted  to  ad- 
niire  the  long  ends  which  reached  the  ground,  the  widow 
placed  a  sovereign  in  the  hands  of  the  boy,  who  looked  al¬ 
ternately  at  hor  and  the  wealth  she  had  bestowed  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  intense  amazement. 

The  conference  between  Sims  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom, 
while  enforcing  their  respective  views,  were  extremely  en¬ 
ergetic,  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  result  was  that  Sims 
refused  to  yield. 

“  I  am  sorrv,”  said  he,  “  I  am  very  sorry,  ladies,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  vote  against  my  inclination ;  but  I  know 
what  the  consequence  will  be  so  well,  that  I  dare  not  do  it. 

I  hope  Mr.  Thom  will  succeed  ;  I  hope  he  will,  ladies,  sin¬ 
cerely  ;  but  as  far  as  I,  myself,  am  concerned,  it  is  of  no 
use — I  must  vote  against  him.” 

This  was  conclusive.  The  firmness  with  which  this  de¬ 
cision  was  pronounced,  convinced  the  widow  that  nothing 
could  shake  his  resolution,  and,  therefore,  after  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  regret  on  both  sides,  she  prepared  to  take  leave. 
Amelia,  however,  before  she  quitted  the  place,  drew  the 
poor  woman  aside,  and  generously  presented  her  with  five 
sovereiras,  which  she  accepted  and  acknowledged  with 
tears  of  gratitude. 

“  God  bless  you,  lady !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  will  teach 
my  children  to  pray  for  you.  May  He  protect  you  for  ever!” 

This  was  a  very  poor  beginning.  It  tended  to  daunt  the 
enthusiasm  of  both.  Amelia  began  to  consider  whether  any 
possible  circumstance  could  justify  the  practico  of  tempting 
poor  persons  to  entail  wretchedness  and  ruin  upon  themselves, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  no  justification  could 
be  found.  This  conclusion,  she  immediately  communicated, 
to  the  widow,  who  contested  it  warmly,  on  the  ground  of 
its  adoption  being  utterly  inexpedient ;  hut  Amelia  urged 
it  so  zealously,  and  with  so  much  force  and  feeling,  that  she 
eventually  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  a  suspension  of  op¬ 
erations  until  the  point  had  been  deliberately  settled  at  home. 
As  they  passed  through  the  town  on  their  return,  they 


“  I  am  compelled  to  register  by  the  same  power  as  that  I  met  Bob  and  his  venerable  friend,  by  whom  they  were  in- 
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formed  that  the  Captain,  accompanied  by  General  and  Miss  I 
Johnson,  had  arrived,  which  delighted  them  both,  and  they  I 
hastened  to  join  them. 

Hob  had  been  extremely  useful.  He  had  ferreted  out  the 
deep  designs  of  the  independent  eU'ctors,  and  had  felt  their  ! 
pulse  with  really  admirable  tact.  He  knew  the  whole  of; 
their  movements,  attended  all  their  meetings,  and  reported  i 
progress  with  great  dis(*rimination  ;  and  whila  he  felt  that  I 
his  services  were  highly  appreciated,  he  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  they  would  he  handsomely  rewarded. 

The  hope  of  reward,  however — although  truth  induces 
the  confession,  that  that  was  very  lively  and  strong, — was 
not  the  spur  to  which  his  zeal  and  activity  were  principally 
attributable.  He  gloried  in  the  task.  Ha  felt  Hattered  by 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  though  in  the  garb  of  a  i 
mechanic,  his  heart  swelled  with  pride,  for  he  knew  that  i 
as  much  depended  upon  the  judgement  he  displayed,  his  po¬ 
sition  was  one  of  high  importance.  | 

Kut  although  he  had  been  in  great  spirits,  although  he  ! 
had  succeeded  to  his  heart’s  content,  iu  the  performance  of  j 
the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he  had  no  one  to  converse  with  ! 
confidentially,  no  one  to  accompany  him,  no  one  to  whonti  j 
he  could  open  his  whole  soul.  He  hud  a  thousand  times 
wished  for  his  venerable  friend,  and  hence,  when  he  arrived 
not  only  was  he  overjoyed  to  see  him,  but  he  instantly 
made  a  representation  at  head  quarters,  which  secured  him 
as  an  auxiliary,  and  was  conducting  him,  when  he  met  his 
mistress,  to  a  celebrated  slop-shop  in  the  town,  to  purchase 
a  jacket  and  an  apron  for  the  venerable  gentleman,  that  he 
might  accompany  him  also  incog. 

“  They  look  rayther  spicey  down  here,  I  say,  don’t  theyl  ” 
said  Hob,  when  Amelia  and  the  widow  had  passed  on. 

“  Werry  slap,”  replied  the  venerable  geaileman.  “  Vot 
are  they  been  arter  1  ” 

“  Oh !  canvassing.” 

”  Canwassing !  vot !  they  canwass !  Veil,  vimmin  is 
devils !  ” 

”  It  only  shows  you  what  they  ’ll  do  for  their  husbands.” 

“  That ’s  reg’lar :  so  it  does ;  they  ’ll  do  a  deal  for  ’em, 
ven  they  ’re  a  tidyish  sort;  ony,  yer  see,  they  make  ’em 
pay  werry  dear  for  their  dewotion.” 

”  Hut  wwt  1  look  at  most,  is,  they  don’t  stick  at  nothing : 
they  ’ll  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serva  you.” 

“So  they  vill,  ven  you  get  ’em  to  bite  :  but  even  then, 
you  know,  there ’s  alius  two  sides  to  a  penny :  look  at  both 
and  you  're  safe  to  find  one  of  ’em  a  voman.  That ’s  the 
p’int :  cos  a  voman  is  a  voman  all  over  the  vorld.  Still  J 
agrees  vith  you  reg’lar,  that  ven  they  do  take  tliey  sticks 
like  lobsters  to  business ;  but  that  ain ’t  the  p’int ;  many  on 
’em  looks  arter  number  vun,  vhich  leads  them  as  is  tied  to 
’em,  werry  rum  lives.  They  ’ere  safe  to  sarve  you  out,  you 
know,  in  someway  or  ’notlier.” 

“  Ah,  but  I  like  to  see  a  woman,  you  know,  as  ’ll  go 
through  any  thing  for  her  husband.” 

“  So  do  1 !  It ’s  a  interesting  sight,  and  that ’s  vere  they 
gets  over  you  1  Hut  if  you  look  at  the  light  thing  fillysopho- 
cle,  you  ’U  find  that  their  charges  for  this  is  werry  heavy.” 

Tney  now  reached  the  slop-sliop,  and  when  the  proprie¬ 
tor  had  suited  the  venerable  gentleman  to  a  hair.  Hob  took 
him  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  independents,  w  here  they  had 
a  pint  of  ale  and  ascertained  that  there  was  to  be  a  grand 
meeting  that  evening  at  seven. 

“  Vot  sort  of  buffers  is  them  hindependents  1  ”  inquired 
venerable  Joe. 

“  They  ’re  swells,”  replied  Bob,  “  which  votes  for  them 
as  pays  the  best.” 

“  Werry  reg’lar,”  said  the  venerable  gentleman,  Ironical¬ 
ly.  “  Then  in  course  they  hare  w  armant.” 

“  You  ’ll  say  so,  when  you  see  ’em.” 

“  1  says  so  now  !  No  woter  as  sells  his  wote  ought  to 
have  a  wote  to  sell.  They  ought  all  to  be  hexpunged,  cos 
it ’s  wenal  corruption.” 

“  But  s’pose  it ’s  reg’lar  1  ”  It  do  n’t  ought  to  be  !  Vot 
is  votes  for  1  That ’s  the  p’int.  Ain’t  they  for  to  be  guv 
to  the  best  man  1  And  how  can  that  be,  if  they  are  ^d 
like  red  herrings  1  ” 

*'  But  in  a  place  like  this  here,  where  it ’s  done,  you 
know,  so  reg’lar,  and  deliberate,  it  makes  all  the  odds  !  ” 

“  Not  a  ha'porth.  It  only  shows  yer  that  rotten  wenality 
is  ketching.  D’yer  think  now,  if  1  was  a  gentleman  I ’d 
buy  up  the  wotes  of  the  wagabones  1  ” 

**  If  you  did  n't,  the  t’  other  buffer  would,  mind  yer,  that ’s 
where  you’d  feel  it.  ^’po?e  you  was  a  genelinan  which 


wanted  to  get  into  parliament.  Very  well.  Here ’s  a  mob 
of  swells  here,  which  can  do  the  trick  for  yob,  and  if  you 
don’t  buy  ’em  up  you  do  n’t  get  in  at  all.  Now,  then, 
would  n’t  you  do  it,  providin’  it  wos  reg’lar  1  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I  ’ll  tell  you  vot  1  ’d  do :  I ’d  go  to  the 
t’other  genelman  comforble  and  quiet,  and  I ’d  say,  Mr. 
Vot’s-yer-name,  ve  ’re  a  conflicting  together  in  this  here 
business.  Werry  veil,  that ’s  no  hods:  may  the  best  man 
vin.  Now  look  here :  there ’s  a  sqaaddy  of  wagabones, 
vich  vonts  to  sell  their  wotes,  vich  is  werry  onreg’lar,  and 
do  n’t  ought  to  be.  Werry  veil.  Now,  I  ’ll  tell  yer  vot 
I  ’ll  do  vith  yer  ;  I  ’ll  give  yer  my  verd,  vich  in  course  is  as 
good  as  my  bond,  that  if  you  don’t  buy  up  these  here  war¬ 
mant,  I  von’t.  Vot ’s  the  consequence  1  Vy,  in  course, 
they ’d  hold  back  till  the  last,  a  expectin’,  an’  expectin’, 
an’  expectin’  to  be  bought  at  their  own  walleation,  an*  at  the 
close  of  the  poll  the  whole  b'ilin’  ’ud  be  done  just  as  brown 
as  a  berry.” 

“  That  would  n’t  be  a  bad  move,  mind  you  !  ” 

“  It 's  the  only  vay  to  sarve  ’em.  They ’d  be  so  blessed 
vild  they ’d  be  fit  to  punch  their  heads  off” 

“  Hlowed,  if  I  do  n’t  name  it  to  master  !  ”  cried  Bob. — . 
“  It ’s  a  out  and  move.” 

And  so  it  was  in  the  abstract :  nothing  could  be  better. 
The  conception  did  the  venerable  gentleman  great  credit. 
Hut  he  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  principals  only.  He 
overlooked  the  fact  that  each  candidate  had  a  committee 
whose  object  was  to  en.sure  success,  and  who  were  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  It  was  possible  that  the  can¬ 
didates  themselves  would  agree  to  a  proposition  of  the  kind 
and  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  compact ; 
but  the  probability  was  that  towards  the  close  of  the  poll 
the  committee,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  enthusiasm,  would 
violate  that  compact  in  order  to  make  all  sure. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  light  that  Stanley  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  friends  viewed  the  proposition  when  suggested  by  Hob, 
in  the  full  conviction  of  its  being  hailed  with  loud  applause. 
Their  view  of  the  case,  however,  was  not  explained  to  him. 
Unwilling  to  diminish  his  value  by  reducing  his  manifest 
self-importance,  they  told  him  that  he  was  an  extremely 
clever  fellow  ;  that  the  thing  should  be  considered  in  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  essential  still  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  patriots,  and  to  report  the  very  moment 
he  heard  of  any  offer  having  been  made  by  the  opposite 
side  ;  the  whole  of  which  had  great  weight  with  Bob, 
who  still  imagined  that  the  suggestion  would  of  course  be 
adopted. 

During  this  conference,  Venerable  Joe  was  arraying  him¬ 
self  in  his  masquerade  dress  ;  and,  as  he  blackened  his 
beard  with  burnt  cork,  and  soiled  his  jacket  and  apron  with 
soot,  he  looked,  when  his  toilet  was  complete,  like  a  highly 
respectable  tinker. 

]^b,  whose  habiliments  were  somewhat  more  tidy,  did 
not  quite  approve  of  the  tout  eruemble  of  his  venerable 
friend,  and  he  said  so,  and  in  terms  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  but  with  all  that  delicacy  of  expression  and 
tone,  by  which  his  delivery  was  distinguished  in  common. 

The  venerable  gentleman,  however,  contested  the  point 
with  great  eloquence. 

“  I  study  natur’  ”  said  he.  “  The  dress  is  nat’ral :  vere- 
has  it  vood  n’t  be  no  how  nat’ral  if  it  looked  as  if  I ’d 
dressed  for  the  part .'  that ’s  the  p’int.  Look  ’ere  :  you  go 
to  the  play  and  you  see  a  willage  scene.  Werry  veil.  The 
pheasants  is  all  dressed  reg’lar,  vith  werry  tight  smalls, 
leetle  jackets,  and  pumps,  cuttin’  avay  like  ingey  rubber, 
and  sportin’  werry  veil  deweloped  calves.  Is  this  nat’ral  1 
Ain't  it  heven,  as  far  as  the  dress  is  consarned,  a  werry  bad 
imitation  of  natur’  I  Is  pheasants  got  calves  1  Not  ahiu- 
diwidual  one  upon  the  face  of  the  blessed  earth.  They ’ve 
got  no  calves  at  all — not  the  men  :  their  calves  all  runs 
down  right  avay  into  their  boots  ;  and  as  for  dancin’ !  they 
do  dance  like  helephants  ;  they  ’re  werry  heavy  coaches  ; 
the  music,  mind  yer,  must  be  cruel  slow :  they  seem  built 
hexpresB  to  go  along  with  the  Old  Hunderth  :  all  vich 
proves  werry  clear  to  me  that  ven  people  attempts  for  to 
dress  for  a  part,  they  ought  to  study  natur.” 

Bob,  perceiving  the  force  of  this  analogy,  yielded  ;  and, 
at  the  appointed  hour  they  went  forth  to  meet  the  Inde¬ 
pendents. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  room  crowded,  and  all 
seemed  exceedingly  anxious  to  ascertain  if  any  oiler  from 
either  side  had  been  made.  The  business  of  the  evening 
had  not  yet  commenced :  they  were  waiting  with  great  ini- 
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patience  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Bogglea,  a  rrapectable  black- 
emith,  anti  a  member  oi  the  committee,  who,  cenacioua  of 
his  importance,  was  invariably  late.  He  did,  however, 
eventually  arrive,  and  his  presence  was  hailed  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  cheering. 

“Chair!  chair!  chair!  Mr.  Boggles  in  the  chair!” 
shouted  the  Independents  simultaneously.  . 

Mr.  Boggles,  however,  sat  with  great  humility  near  the 
door,  until  the  question  h.id  been  put  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried,  when  with  a  show  of  reluctance,  which  did  him  great 
credit,  for  it  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  unworthiness,  he  took  possession  of  the  chair  amidst 
shouts  of  applause. 

Kvery  eye  was  now  upon  him  :  the  anxiety  which  pre¬ 
vailed  was  most  intense  ;  and  Mr.  Itoggies  having,  with 
due  deliberation,  passed  his  blue  cottonj^handkerchief  three 
distinct  times  across  his  highly  intellectual  brow,  called 
w’ith  infinite  presence  of  mind  for  a  pint  and  a  pipe  and  a 
screw. 

Another  wild  exclamation  of  “Chair  !”  burst  from  the 
impatient  patriots  ;  but  Boggles  sat  with  appropriate  tran¬ 
quility  until  the  pint,  anil  the  pipe  and  the  screw  had  been 
produced,  w’hen  ha  majestically  rose;  and  as  the  most 
breathless  silence  pervaded  the  room,  he  was  heard  by  all 
to  say, 

“(rents,  we  ar  n’t  heered  noth’n.” 

This  important  announcemen:  seemed  to  remove  from 
the  minds  of  all  a  load  of  suspense,  albeit  beyond  that  it 
clearly  afforiled  no  pleasure  ;  but  as  Mr.  Boggles  subse¬ 
quently  intimated,  with  all  his  characteristic  consciousness, 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  any  gentleman  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  the  all-absorbing  point,  a  patriot  of  some  im¬ 
portance  rose,  and  let  the  following  eloquence  loose. 

“  Brother  townsmen  :  You ’ve  heered  what  the  cheerman 
h'ls  said  togither,  and  yow  knoo  what  to  think  on ’t  as  well 
as  I  can  tell  ’ee  :  but  if  aither  party  think  we  shall  move 
from  our  ground,  they  never  were  greater  mistaken.  [IjOvuI 
rAeer*.]  We  beant  a-goin’to  do  noth’n’  of  the  sourt.  [iie- 
netped  chef  ring.]  I  kiioo  what  they  are  a-waitin’ for  to¬ 
gether  ;  they  ’re  awaitin’  to  see  which  side  we  shall  lane 
on  ;  but  we  beant  a-goin’  to  lane  on  noo  side.  \Appiatue.] 
What  *8  it  matter  to  us  which  gets  in  I  What  ’ll  aither  on 
’em  do  for  us  ?  Noth’n’  Why  should  we  put  ourselves 
out  o’  the  way  then  for  them  d  If  they  have  us  they  must 
drop  someth’n’  handsome  :  if  they  won’t  they  do  n’t  have 
us.  [ilfucA  fleering'.]  We  ’re  not  unreasonable  togither. 
We  only  want  as  much  as  we  can  get:  we  want  noth’n’ 
more.  If  we  can  have  more  from  one  ihan  we  can  from  the 
other,  should  not  we  be  fools  not  to  take  it  I  Why  should 
we  make  any  sacrifice  for  them  1  Would  they  make  a  mite 
o’  sacrifice  for  us  I  Would  n’t  they  see  us  rot  first  I-— 
They  ’re  sure  to  have  us.  We ’ve  the  power  in  our  own 
hands,  and  we  beant  to  be  done.  If  naiiher  oH'ers  noth'n, 
then  comes  our  turn :  we  ’ll  oH'er  ourselves  to  Thorn,  wlio ’s 
a  rollin’  in  riches,  and  if  he  do  n’t  give  what  we  want,  he’s 
the  one  to  be  punished :  we  ’ll  wait  till  just  the  last,  and 
then  we  ’ll  go  up  together  and  swamp  him.” 

While  the  loud  applause  whieh  honored  the  conclusion  of 
this  oration  was  floating  through  the  air,  Bob  and  Venera¬ 
ble  Joe  held  a  confidential  conference  touching  the  scheme, 
which  they  had  previously  deemed  excellent,  but  which 
they  now  clearly  perceived  would  be  utterly  ineffectual. — 
He  was  therefore  impatient  to  communicate  this  highly  im¬ 
portant  fact  toliis  master,  and  in  the  glow  of  his  zeal  was 
about  to  leave  at  once  for  that  purpose  ;  but  his  venerable 
friend  detained  him  by  suggesting  the  extreme  probability 
of  other  points  of  importance  being  started  ;  and  several 
speches  followed,  tending  to  illustrate  the  justice  as  well  as 
the  expediency  of  making  Stanley  the  victim  in  the  event 
of  any  “  swindle”  being  attempted. 

When  this  point  had  been  carried  nem.  eon.  a  rough  red¬ 
headed  genius  rose  to  direct  attention  to  a  general  view  of 
the  matter. 

“  It  has  been  stated,”  said  he,  “  in  the  coorse  of  this  dis- 
cussion,  that  it  doon’t  matter  a  boot’n  to  us  as  individuals 
which  porty  gels  in.  I  go  furder,  and  say  it  doon’t  matter 
a  boot’n  to  the  country  at  large,  cause  there ’s  just  six  o’ 
one  and  half  a  dozen  o’  the  other.  This  country  is  goin’ 
right  under  the  table,  [hear !  hear  /]  and  noth'n  can  save  it 
but  a  roarin’  revolution  *  [Ijoad  cheering.]  And  what  'ud 
be  the  consequence  of  sooch  a  revolution,  which  soom 
weak-minded  pippte  dread  T  What  ’ud  be  the  consequence, 
1  say  1  Suppose  the  wboole  country  wor  in  llames,  and 
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I  every  thing  in  it  burnt  to  ai-hes!  Is  plenty  of  work  good 
I  for  the  country  1  Is  good  wages  good  for  the  cooiitry  T — 

I  And  why  I  See  what  general  employ  it  ’ud  cause  ! — see 
I  what  work  there  ’e  be  to  build  it  all  up  again! — see  what 
I  wages  poor  men  would  have  then  !  1  ’ll  tell  you  what  to- 

I  gether,  I ’m  for  making  all  level,  and  beginnin’  again  fresh  !” 

I  This  generous  sentiment  was  most  enthutiastieally  fa|>- 
plauded  by  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  Venerable 
Joe,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  sundry  small  houses,  and 
I  with  whose  private  interests  the  adoption  of  sweeping  a 
'  measure  of  reform  would  in  consequvnce  seriously  inter- 
j  fere.  He  therefore  intimated  to  Bob — who  made  it  a  point 
I  of  discretion  to  applaud  every  speech — that  he  was  about 
to  reply  to  the  red-headed  gentleman  ;  and  although  Bob 
'  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  by  pointing  out  distinctly  that 
snch  a  proceeding  would  not  be  safe  under  all  the  circuin- 
sianoes,  he  would  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  He 
!  therefore  rose,  and  the  moment  he  had  done  s«>  there  was 
a  general  whisper  of  “  Who ’s  he  ?  ”  D’yow  know  him  1 
Who ’s  he  1  ” 

I  “  I ’ve  riz,”  said  the  venerable  gentleman  with  great  de- 
liberation,  “  to  hanswer  a  h*d)servation  wot  dropped  from 
I  the  hindiwidual  vich  ’ad  the  honor  to  speak  last.  My  holv 
!  ject  is  to  say  but  a  werry  few  vords;  ann  fustly,  I  wisli  to 
,  arst  him  how,  if  he  ’ad  property,  he ’d  like  to  have  it 
knocked  o’  th*  head  in  that  there  soort  o’  vay  as  he  speaks  on  1” 
“  D’yow  think, ’’cried  the  red-headed  patriot,  “  I  would  n’t 
sell  it  afore  the  glory  began  1  ” 

“  But  s’poee,”  pursued  the  venerable  gentleman,  “  s’pose—” 
“Down!  down!  down !”  exclaimed  twenty  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  in  a  breath.  “  Turn  him  out !  Turn  him  out  !— 

,  He  is  not  one  of  us !  H« ’s  a  traitor  ! — a  spy !  Turn  him  out !  ” 
!  In  an  instant  the  room  was  in  an  uproar.  Bob  scarcely 
,  knew  whether  to  withdraw  his  friend  at  once,  or  to  fight 
'  through  it,  seeing  that  a  very  strong  ditpcaitlon  to  fight  wa.s 
becoming  very  manifest.  The  venerable  gentleman  wished 
to  explain  ;  he  was  very  energetic  in  the  expresaion  of  this 
.  wish;  but  no!  nothing  could  induce  them  to  hear  him.  He 
I  was  a  traitor ! — they  would  have  him  out  ’ — and  were  just 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  violence,  when  Bob,  who 
would  have  struck  down  the  first  man  that  touched  him, 
i  started  up,  and  cried,  “  Leave  him  to  me  !”  with  an  air  of 
{  so  much  desperation,  that  they  who  were  about  to  assail 
him  stood  off. 

!  “  Now,  old  gentleman^”  said  Bob,  winking  slightly  at  hia 

venerable  friend,  who  understood  it,  “  your  conduct  is  wry 
1  onregular,  March — afere  I  take  you  by  the  scrufl’  of  tho 
'  neck. 

j  The  venerable  gentleman  deemed  it  highly  correct  to 
i  make  a  show  of  resistance,  when  Bob  at  once  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  with  great  apparent  violence  forced  him 
from  the  room  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 


Smokiwu.— Doctor  Macauley,  of  St.  Ix)uis,  while  lec- 
I  luring  before  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  that  place,  recent 
'  ly  told  (he  following  amusing  anecdote  of  smoking  : 
j  “  A  young  gentleman,  very  much  devoted  to  smoking, 

;  had  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  whose  parents  ob. 
I  jected  to  the  union,  merely  because  he  indulged,  hs  (hey 
I  thought,  too  freely  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  younglady, 

'  howtver,  prepossf  a-ed  in  his  favor,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
j  abandon  (he  habit,  that  their  union  might  take  place.  The 
'  antipathy  of  the  mother,  however,  to  smoking,  continued 
'  unabated,  and  she  was  still  skeptical  as  to  the  fact  of  his  re. 

'  formation  on  that  score,  and  to  test  her  daughter’s  account 
'  that  he  had  given  up  the  practice  of  smoking,  she  invited 
j  him  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  house,  with  the  family.  No 
I  symptoms  of  smoking  appeared  till  one  evening,  when  the 
j  mamma,  before  retiring  to  rest,  fancied  she  smelt  somo. 
I  thing  like  the  fumes  of  tobacco  in  his  bad-room.  >^he 
looked  through  the  key-hole,  and  lo!  and  behold  !  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  caught  in  (he  act,  pulling  away,  with  h's  feet 
upon  the  grate,  and  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  many  happy 
days  with  his  beloved  object.  The  mother,  in  haste,  ran 
down  stairs,  called  for  her  daughter — said  she  had  found 
him  still  smoking,  and  wished  her  to  come  up  immediately 
and  see.  They  Hew  up  stairs  ;  the  mother  looked  again 
into  the  key-hole,  saying  to  the  daughter,  “did  1  not  tell 
j  you  he  still  smoked  ;  look  in  and  see.”>-“  Ah,  but  mother,” 
I  said  the  daughter,  “  does  he  not  moke  iteaulifuUy  J  ” 
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THE  MAJOR’S  STORY.  i 

H^!  Mtd  the  Mnjor,  with  a  Iong;-drawn  sigh,  those  were  | 
pleasant  times;  alas!  tliat  they  should  ever  come  to  an  end. 
Well,  among  the  old  hidaignes  1  met  there  was  one  Don  ' 
Emanuel  Silvia  de  Torm<‘s,  an  awful  old  miser,  rich  as  Criesus, 
and  suspicious  as  the  arch  fiend  himself.  Lord,  how  I  melted 
him  down  !  I  quartered  two  squadrons  of  horse  and  a  troop 
of  flying  artillery  upon  him.  How  the  fellows  did  eat !  such 
a  consumption  of  wines  was  never  heard  of;  and  as  they  be* 
gan  to  slacken  a  little,  I  took  care  to  replace  them  by  h^sb 
arrivals  from  the  mountains — cacadores  they  call  tliem.  At 
last  my  friend  Don  Emanuel  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he 
sent  me  a  diplomatic  envoy  to  negociate  terms  which,  upon 
the  whole,  I  must  say,  were  fair  enough ;  and,  in  a  few  days 
after,  the  ctuadoret  were  withdrawn,  and  1  took  up  my  quar* 
ters  at  the  chateau.  1  have  bad  various  chances  and  changes 
in  this  wicked  world,  but  1  am  free  to  confess  that  1  never 
passed  a  more  agreeable  time  than  the  seven  weeks  1  spent 
there.  Dun  Kmatiuei,  when  properly  managed,  became  a 
very  pleasant  little  fellow.  Dooua  Maiia,  his  wife,  was  a 
sweet  creature.  You  need  not  be  winking  that  way.  Upon 
my  life  she  was — rather  fat,  to  be  sure,  and  her  age  verging 
on  the  fifties;  but  she  had  such  eyes,  black  as  sloes,  and  lips 
luscious  as  ripe  grapes;  and  she  was  always  smiling  and 
ogling,  and  looking  so  sweet.  Confound  me  if  I  do  n’t  think 
she  was  the  most  enchanting  being  in  this  world,  with  about 
ten  thousand  pound’s  worth  of  jewels  upon  her  fingers  and  in  j 
lier  ears.  1  have  her  before  me  at  this  instant,  as  shw  used  to 
sit  in  the  little  arbor  in  the  garden,  with  a  manilla  cigar  in 
her  mouth,  and  a  little  brandy  and  water,  quite  weak,  you 
know,  beside  her. 

“  Ah !  General,”  she  used  to  say — she  always  called  me 
General—*'  What  a  glorious  career  yours  is'— a  soldier  is  in¬ 
deed  a  man !  ” 

Then  she  would  look  up  at  poor  Emanuel,  who  used  to  sit 
in  a  corner  holding  his  hand  to  his  face  for  hours,  calculating 
interest  and  cent  per  cent,  till  he  fell  asleep. 

Now,  he  labor^  under  a  very  singular  malady — not  that 
even  I  knew  it,  at  the  time — a  kind  of  luxation  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  which,  when  it  came  on,  happened  somehow  to  press 
upon  some  vital  nerve  or  other,  and  left  him  perfectly  par* 
alyied,  till  it  was  restored  to  its  former  place.  In  fact,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  agony  lasted  he  was  like  one  in  a  trance;  for 
though  he  could  see  and  hear,  he  could  neither  speak  nor 
move ;  and  be  looked  as  if  he  had  done  with  both  for  many  a 
day  to  come. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  tillasligbt 
circumstance  made  it  known  to  me.  1  was  seated  one  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  little  arbor  1  mentioned,  with  Donna  Maria;  there 
was  a  little  table  before  us  covered  with  wine  and  fruits,  a 
dish  of  olives,  some  Castile  oranges,  and  a  fresh  pine.  I  re¬ 
member  it  well.  My  eye  rolled  over  tlie  little  dessert,  set  out 
in  old-fashioned  rich  silver  dishes,  tlien  turned  towards  the 
lady  bersalf,  with  rings  and  broaches,  ear-rings  and  chains 
enough  to  reward  one  for  sacking  a  town ;  and  1  said  to  my* 
•«lf — “  Monsoon,  Monsoon,  this  is  better  than  long  marches 
in  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  cork  tree  for  a  bed-curtain,  and  wet 
grass  for  a  matlrass.  Hew  pleasantly  one  might  jog  on,  in- 
this  world,  with  this  little  country-house  fur  his  abode,  and 
Donna  Maria  for  a  companion. 

I  tasted  the  port — it  was  delicious.  Now,  I  knew  very 
little  Portuguese,  but  I  made  some  eflurt  to  ask  if  there  was 
much  of  it  in  the  cellar. 

She  smiled  and  said  **  Ob,  yes  !  ” 

**  What  a  luxurious  life  one  might  lead  here!  ”  thooghr  I ; 
**  and,  after  all,  Proridence  might  remove  Don  Emanuel.” 

1  finished  the  title  as  I  thus  meditated.  The  next  was,  if 
possible,  more  crusty. 

**  This  is  a  delicious  retreat,”  said  I,  soliloquising. 

Donna  Maria  seemed  to  know  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  for  she  smiled  too. 

**  Yes,”  said  I,  in  broken  Portuguese,  **  one  ought  to  be 
very  happy  here,  Donna  Maria.” 

She  blushed,  and  I  continued— 

”  What  can  one  want  for  more  in  all  this  life ;  all  the 
charms  that  rendered  Paradise  what  it  was,”— i  took  her 
hand  here,—**  and  made  Adam  blessed.” 

**  Ah,  General !  ”  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  **  you  are  such  a 
flatterer.” 


**  Who  could  flatter,”  said  I,  with  enthusiasm,  **  when  there 
are  not  words  enough  to  express  what  he  feels” — this  was 
true,  for  my  Portuguese  was  fast  failing  me — “  but  if  ever  I 
was  happy,  it  is  now.” 

1  took  another  pull  at  the  port. 

*'  If  1  only  thought,”  said  1,  **  that  my  presence  here  was 
not  thought  unwelcome” — 

**  Kie,  General,”  said  she,  **  bow  could  yon  say  such  a 
thing  ?  ” 

**  if  I  only  thought  that  I  was  not  hated,”  said  I,  trem¬ 
blingly. 

**  Oh!  ”  she  said  again. 

**  Dvspised.” 

‘*Oh!” 

She  pressed  my  hand;  I  kissed  it;  she  hurriedly  snatched 
it  from  me,  and  pointed  towards  a  lime  near,  beneath  which, 
in  the  cool  enjoyment  of  his  cigar,  sat  the  spare  and  detested 
figure  of  Don  Emanuel. 

**  Yes,”  thought  I,  "there  he  is,  the  only  bar  to  my  good 
fortune ;  were  it  not  for  him  I  should  not  be  long  before  I  be¬ 
came  possessor  of  this  excellent  old  chateau,  with  a  most  in¬ 
discretionary  power  over  the  cellar.  Don  Mauricius  Mon¬ 
soon  would  speeddy  assume  his  place  among  the  grandees  of 
Portugal.’ 

I  know  not  how  long  my  revene  lasted,  nor,  indeed,  how 
the  evening  passed ;  but  I  remember  well,  the  moon  was  up, 
and  a  sky,  bright  with  a  thousand  stars,  was  shining,  as  1  sat 
beside  the  fair  Donna  Maria,  endeavoring,  with  such  Portu¬ 
guese  as  it  had  pleased  fate  to  bestow  on  me,  to  instruct  her, 
touching  my  warlike  services  and  deeds  of  arms.  The  fourth 
bottle  of  port  was  ebbing  beneath  my  eloquence,  as  respon¬ 
sively  her  heart  beat,  when  I  heard  a  slight  rustle  in  the 
branches  near,  I  looked,  and,  heavens,  what  a  sight  did  1  be¬ 
hold  !  There  was  little  Don  Emanuel,  stretched  upon  the 
grass,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  face  pale  as  death,  his 
arms  stretched  out  at  either  side,  and  his  legs  stiffened  straight 
out.  1  ran  over,  and  asked  if  he  were  ill,  but  no  answer  came. 

I  lifted  up  an  arm,  but  it  fell  heavily  upon  the  ground,  as  1  let 
it  go ;  th?  leg  did  likewise.  1  touched  his  nose;  it  was  cold. 

**  Hollo,”  thought  I,  **  is  it  so ;  this  comes  of  mixing  water 
with  your  sherry.  I  saw  where  it  would  end.” 

**  Now,  upon  my  life,  1  felt  sorry  for  the  little  fellow  ;  but, 
somehow,  one  geu  so  familiarized  with  this  sort  of  thing  in  a 
campaign,  that  one  only  half  feels  ia  a  case  like  tliis. 

**  Yes,”  said  I,  **  man  is  but  grass;  but  I,  for  one,  must 
make  hay  when  the  sun  shines.  N«»w  for  the  Donna  Maria,” 
for  the  poor  thing  was  asleep  in  the  arbor  all  this  while. 

"Donna,”  said  I,  shaking  her  by  the  elbow;  **  Donna,” 
said  I,  "  do  n’t  be  shocked  at  what  I  am  going  to  say  ” 

"  Ah  !  General,”  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  say  no  more  ;  I 
must  nut  listen  to  you.” 

"  You  do  n’t  know  that,”  said  I,  with  a  knowing  look  ; 
**  you  do  n’t  know  that.” 

"  Why,  what  can  you  mean  T  ” 

"  The  little  fellow  is  done  for,”  for  the  port  was  working 
strong  now,  and  destroyed  all  my  fine  sensibility.  "  Yes, 
Donna,”  said  I,  "  you  are  free,” — here  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  knees — *‘  free  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  commissaries, 
and  the  jolliest  grandeo  of  Portugal  that  ever — ” 

**  But  Dun  Emanuel  ?  ” 

"  Run  out — dry — empty,”  inverting  a  finished  decanter,  to 
typify  my  words  as  I  spoke. 

"  He  is  not  dead,”  said  she,  with  a  scream. 

"  Even  so,”  said  I,  with  a  hiccup ;  "  ordered  for  service  in 
a  better  world,  where  there  are  neither  inspections  nor  ar¬ 
rears.” 

Before  the  words  were  well  out,  she  sprung  from  the  bench, 
and  rushed  over  to  the  spot  where  the  little  Don  lay.  What 
she  said  or  did  1  know  not ;  but,  the  next  moment,  he  sat  bolt 
upright  in  the  grass,  and,  as  he  held  his  jaw  with  one  hand, 
and  supported  himself  on  the  other,  vented  such  a  torrent  of 
abuse  and  insult  at  me,  tliat,  for  want  of  Portuguese  enough 
to  reply,  1  rejoined  in  English,  in  which  I  swore  pretty  round¬ 
ly,  for  five  minutes.  Meanwhile,  the  Donna  bad  summoned 
the  servants,  who  removed  Don  Emanuel  to  the  bouse ;  where, 
on  my  return,  i  found  my  luggage,  displayed  before  the  door, 
with  a  civil  hint  to  deploy  in  orderly  time,  and  take  ground 
elsewhere. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  his  anger  cooled  down,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  polite  note  from  Donna  Maria,  that  the  Don  at  length 
I  began  to  understand  the  joke,  and  begged  1  would  return  to 
I  the  chateau,  and  that  he  would  ex^iect  me  at  dinner  the  same 
[day. 
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“  With  which,  of  course,  you  complied  7  *'  j 

**  Which,  of  course, 'I  did.  Forgive  your  enemies,  my  dear 
boy;  it  is  only  Christian  like ;  and,  really,  we  lived  very  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after;  the  Donna  was  a  mighty  clever  sort  of  a  wo-  ' 
man,  and  a  dear,  good  soui  beside.” 

it  was  late  when  the  Major  concluded  his  story :  so,  after  l 
w’ishing  F erguson  a  good  night,  we  took  our  leave,  and  retired 
for  the  night  to  our  quarters.  | 


THE  OLD'  MAN’S  STORY. 


BY  EPE8  SARGENT. 

’Twaa  in  the  town  oi  Lexington, 
Towards  the  cloee  of  day. 

An  old  man  sat  upon  a  stone. 

Beside  the  public  way  ; 

A  staff  was  in  his  trembling  hand. 

His  hairs  were  few  and  gray. 

Before  his  dim  and  aged  eyes, 

A  monument  arose. 

Which  told  how  near  that  hallowed  spot. 
Men  once  had  met  as  foes. 

Though  now  no  mark  of  strife  is  seen. 
And  there  the  bright  grass  grows. 

Three  merry  boys  were  at  their  play. 

Not  for  from  the  road-aide. 

And  their  free  utterance  of  joy 
Rang  loudly  far  and  wide  ; 

For  well  they  knew  no  one  was  near. 

To  silence,  or  to  chide. 

But  soon  they  saw  the  aged  man. 

Who  sat  upon  the  stone, 

Gazing  around  with  quiet  look. 

Unpitied  and  alone ; 

And  then  they  hushed  their  shouts  of  glee. 
And  spoke  in  softer  tone. 

They  threw  aside  ther  bat  and  ball. 

And  stopped  their  sports  of  glee. 

And  leaping  o’er  the  old  stone  wall. 

Approached — those  urchins  three — 
To  where  the  gray-haired  stranger  sat. 
Beneath  a  spreading  tree. 

With  eyes  now  downcast,  now  upraised. 
Before  his  sight  they  stood  ; 

As  if  they  had  done  wrong  to  break 
Upon  his  solitude. 

And  were  afraid  to  interrupt 

His  still  and  thoughtful  mood. 

But  soon  their  doubts  were  cast  aside ; 

He  hailed  them  with  a  cheer. 

And  while  a  smile  o’erspread  his  face. 

He  told  them  to  come  near  ; 

And  what,”  said  he,  “  my  little  boys. 
From  me  have  you  to  fear  7 

**  You  see  that  I  am  old  and  lame, 

Ner  full  of  life  like  you  ; 

I  cannot  run,  I  cannot  play. 

As  you  are  wont  to  do  ; 

For  mine  have  been  long  years  of  toil. 

And  troubles  not  a  few.” 

**  Your  words  are  kind,  your  looks  are  mild 
The  foremost  boy  replied — 

**  And  we,  1  know,  have  nought  to  fear. 
While  standing  by  your  side — 

But  why  upon  that  monument 
Do  still  your  eyes  abide  1  ” 

“  The  tale  is  old,”  the  stranger  said, 

**  The  tale  is  very  old ; 

And  you,  my  little  man,  1  guess. 

Have  often  heard  it  told. 

And  eft  will  hear  it  told  again. 

When  death  has  made  me  cold. 


**  But  come,  sit  round  upon  (he  grass. 

The  bright  sub  has  not  set. 

The  soft  wind  stirs  the  green,  green  leaves. 
The  birds  are  singing  yet ; 

The  wild  rose  and  the  sweet  briar. 

With  dew  drops  are  not  wet. 

'*  I  used  to  live  beside  this  place. 

When  1,  like  you,  was  young. 

And  wandered  with  incautious  feet. 

The  forest  paths  among. 

Or  on  the  new-mown  hay  at  noon. 

My  limbs  regardless  Hung. 

”1  lived  within  my  uncle’s  house — 

My  parents  both  were  dead — 

And  there  with  kind  and  honest  care. 

In  childhood,  1  was  bred  ; 

In  virtue’s  paths  of  pleasantness. 
Accustomed  aye  to  tread. 

'*  One  day,  upon  my  ancle’s  face, 

I  marked  a  sudden  change  ; 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  cheek  was  pale. 

His  look  was  sad  and  strange. 

And  rapidly,  on  every  side. 

His  mild  blue  eye  would  range. 

“  At  last  he  fixed  his  glance  on  me, 

'And,  rising,  slowly  said, 

*  Bring  hither,  boy,  the  gun  and  pouch. 
Which  hang  above  my  bed ; 

And  then  fetch  here  the  sharpened  scythe  - 
You  ’ll  find  it  in  the  shed.’ 

*'  His  orders  quickly  were  obeyed. 

And  then  he  turned  to  me. 

And  parting  from  my  forehead  smooth 
The  curls  that  wandered  free. 

Gazed  for  a  moment  in  my  face 
Then  kissed  me  fervently. 

*And  go  not  hence  to-day,’  he  said, 

'  But  here  at  home  remain 
Till  evening,  when,  if  God  consents, 

I  shall  be  back  again — 

Farewell  my  boy,’ — and  saying  thus. 

He  hurried  down  the  lane. 

But  many  minutes  had  not  fiown 
In  weary  silence  by. 

Ere  sounds  of  tumult  and  of  strife 
Began  to  fill  the  sky. 

And,  mingling  with  the  gun’s  report. 

Came  many  a  fearful  cry. 

**  A  thought  of  danger  and  of  death 
Across  my  mind  then  passed. 

And  as  1  listened  to  the  noise. 

My  heart  beat  high  and  fast  t 
*  Shall  1  stay  here,’  1  cried  aloud — 

*  The  least  one  and  the  last  7’ 

** I  seized  my  cap  and  hastened  forth. 

Led  onward  by  the  sound. 

And  ran  until  at  last  I  reached 
An  open  spot  of  ground. 

Where  groups  of  men  with  troubled  looks 
Were  scattered  all  around 

**  And  o’er  a  hill,  whose  sloping  side 
Appeared  not  far  away, 

A  band  of  British  soldiers  marched. 

With  plumes  and  colors  gay; 

But  many  of  that  band,  I  ween, 

Saw  not  the  close  of  day  ! 

.  **  They  had  been  here,  not  long  before. 

With  sound  of  drum  and  fife. 

And  with  the  men  of  Lexington 
Had  joined  in  deadly  strife. 

And  wantonly,  and  cruelly. 

Had  taken  human  life. 

*  “  Where  is  my  uncle  7  *  I  exclaimed. 

And  gazed  aroand  the  plain  ; 

Alas,  my  living  uncle’s  face 
I  never  saw  again ! 

*  Look  there,*  a  pitying  voice  replied, 

*  Look  there  among  the  slain  !  * 
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A  Romance  of  Reality 


The  night  of  that  eventful  day 
Saw  me  alone  indeed  ; 

Hut  those  who  perished  in  the  fray — 
They  did  not  vainly  ideed  ! 

And  that  their  fate  is  uuforgot, 

On  yonder  column  read  ! 

“  That  day  !  it  lighted  up  a  flame, 

Which  each  true  patriot  fanned, 
Till,  after  striving  long,  we  rose. 

Free  from  Oppression’s  hand  ! 

Till  Independence  was  proclaimed 
Throughout  our  native  land  ! 

**  And  now,  my  boys,  my  journey  hence 
F'ull  eight  long  miles  extends, 

And  I  must  get  to  Hoston  town, 

Before  the  twilight  ends  ; 

God’s  blessing  rest  upon  you  all — 
Good  bye,  my  little  friends!”** 


A  ROMANCE  OF  REALITY. 

Ii*  the  town  of  Havre-de-Grace,  not  many  years  ago,  there 
lived  an  aged  couple,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Dupre.  In 
themselves,  these  (lertonages  were  worthy  and  respected,  but 
circumstances  uf  a  remarkable  and  romantic  nature  connected  ^ 
with  tlioir  family,  rendered  them  objects  of  peculiar  interest 
not  only  to  their  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens,  but  to  all  who 
visited  the  town  ui  Havre.  One  of  the  near  relatives  of  this 
venerable  pair  was  destined  to  a  career  in  life  such  as  we  shall 
only  find  a  parallel  to  in  the  pages  of  Arabian  fiction. 

Aline  Dupre  was  born  at  Martinique  in  the  year  1G73.  Her 
fither  possessed  one  of  the  best  estates  on  the  island,  and 
■pared  no  pains  or  expense  in  educating  his  daughter,  whose 
rare  natural  q'lalities,  both  of  person  and  mimi,  well  merited 
the  most  careful  development.  At  the  age  uf  fourteen,  when 
womanly  charms  are  almost  matured  in  that  clime.  Aline  was 
th  *  pride  of  her  family,  and  the  admiration  of  the  upper  circles 
of  tiie  colony.  In  private  society  no  one  surpassed  her  in  vi¬ 
vacity  uf  spirit;  in  the  ball-room  tlie  graces  uf  her  person  and 
movements  were  unrivalled;  and  she  possessed  musical  talents 
well  fitted  to  enhance  and  complete  the  impression  made  by 
her  appiaranca  and  address.  Such  was  Aline  Dupre,  when 
an  unforeseen  accident  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  prospects 
and  fortunes.  Excited  by  oppression,  real  or  imaginary,  a 
numerous  band  of  negroes  made  their  esca{>e  from  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  spread  the  most  serious  alarm  over  the  whole  island. 
I’rohtiing  by  the  scantiness  of  the  military  force  stationed 
there  at  the  time,  these  runaways  committed  various  outrages 
and  made  threatening  demonstrations  at  many  different  points, 
calling  every  where  upon  their  fellow-slaves  to  join  their 
standard.  Nono  of  the  negroes  in  the  employ  of  M.  Dupre 
had  acceded  to  the  insurgent  band,  hut  the  station  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and 
activity,  caused  him  to  be  pitched  U(>on  as  the  leader  of  the 
militia  raised  for  the  suftpression  of  the  mutineers.  M.  Dupre 
fulfilled  with  energy  and  success  the  duty  intrusted  to  him. — 
The  fugitives  were  surrounded  and  captured,  hut  only  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  M.  Dupre  received  a  mortal  in¬ 
jury.  He  survived  it  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  receive 
fr>m  France  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  which  the  Governor  of  I 
the  Colony  (the  Maiquis  de  Bouille,)  had  retpiested  for  him. 
S<>on  after  receiving  this  reward  M.  Dupre  died,  recommend¬ 
ing,  with  his  last  breath,  his  daughter  Aline  and  his  only  son 
to  the  care  uf  the  Governor. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille  did  not  neglect  the  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  him.  It  h  id  been  the  purpose  uf  the  late  M.  Dupre 
to  return  to  France,  wnere  he  had  a  small  patrimonial  pro¬ 
bity,  and  where  various  members  of  his  family  were  settled. 
This  intention  had  been  partly  formed  with  the  view  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  education  of  Aline  and  her  brother,  and  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  them  well  established  there  in  life.  The  Governor 
of  Martinique  determined  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  father  in 
this  respect.  Finding  the  young  Dupre,  who  was  a  year  or 
two  older  than  Aline,  to  have  an  inclination  fur  a  military  lifo, 
the  Marquis  arranged  that  be  should  go  to  Franco  and  enter 
the  regiment  of  Bouillon,  while  the  sister  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  seminary  of  Saint  Cyr,  the  highest  institution  then  exist¬ 
ing  for  persons  of  her  sex.  Aline  and  her  brother  accord¬ 
ingly  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  France.  That  vessel,  how¬ 
ever,  never  reached  ite  deetination.  lu  fate  remained  unknown 
for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  letter,  containing 


disclosures  regarding  it,  was  received  by  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  Dupre  family  residing  in  Franc.e.  This  individual  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  spent  some  years  of  her  youth  in  Marti¬ 
nique,  and  had  been  the  playmate  and  dear  friend  of  the 
young  Aline.  The  letter  alluded  to  was  delivered  by  an  Em- 
liassador  of  a  great  power,  and  it  was  from  his  Sovereign — 
his  crowned  Queen.  That  Queen  was  Aline  Dupre!  The 
strange  vicissitudes  which  placed  Aline  in  this  position  weie 
detailed,  in  the  communication  to  her  friend,  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  vessel  which  bore  the  brother  and  sister,  intending  to 
land  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  reached  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  safety.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  when  the 
passengers,  attracted  by  the  lieauty  of  the  evening  in  that 
latitude,  had  assembled  in  a  group  on  deck,  an  old  negressin 
attendance  on  Aline  pointed  out  a  dark  spot  on  the  sea  at  a 
distance.  The  captain  was  present  at  the  moment,  and  was 
I  observed  to  grow  pale  as  he  turned  his  eye  on  the  object 
pointed  out.  But  he  made  no  remark,  and  the  passengers  re¬ 
tired  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  they  found  nothing  but 
bustle  and  alarm  on  board.  The  vessel  was  pursued  by  a 
swift-sailing  Algerine  corsair,  of  a  size  which  rendered  it  al¬ 
most  hopeless  for  a  pe^lty  merchantman  to  attempt  any  resis¬ 
tance.  Nevertlieless,  the  crew  took  to  their  arms,  resolved  to 
sell  their  lib«*rty  dearly.  The  pirates  were  not  long  in  coming 
up  and  boarding,  and,  as  might  have  lieen  anticipated,  soon 
overpowered  all  opposition.  Aline  had  kept  close  by  the  side 
of  her  brother,  determined  to  perish  with  him  if  he  fell ;  and, 
when  the  capture  took  place,  she  was  bound  with  him  in  the 
same  chain.  This  association  greatly  lightened  their  suffer¬ 
ings  on  the  occasion,  hut  it  did  net  last  long.  When  the  cor¬ 
sair  reached  the  port  of  Algiers,  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
conveyance  of  all  the  male  prisoners  ashore,  and  the  retention 
of  the  females.  The  language  spoken  around  her  was  unin¬ 
telligible  te  Aline,  but  site  soon  became  sensible  of  the  intended 
separation.  Her  agony  was  dreadful  at  the  moment;  the  past 
raisliap  seemed  to  her  insignificant  in  comparison  with  this 
crowning  ill.  She  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  barbarians  of 
the  vessel,  aad  used  every  entreaty,  by  words  and  gestures, 
which  might  have  a  chance  of  moving  them  to  permit  her  ac¬ 
companying  her  brother.  Her  tears  and  imploring  looks 
fully  expressed  the  meaning  which  her  language  could  not 
convey,  but  they  were  totally  disregarded,  and  her  brother 
was  carried  off  with  his  companions.  All  hope  seemed  to  de¬ 
part  with  him,  and  Aline  felt  down  in  a  swoon. 

Her  insensibility,  at  least  to  a  partial  extent,  was  of  long 
continuance,  every  return  of  hor  powers  of  reflection  serving 
only  to  renew  her  grief,  and  throw  her  back  into  a  state  of 
lethargy,  which  rendered  her  heedless  uf  all  arttuad  her. — 
Zara,  meanwhile,  the  pld  negress,  watched  over  her  with  in¬ 
cessant  care.  When  Aline  regained  something  like  composure, 
she  found  herself  on  board  of  adiflerent  vessel,  and  again  upon 
the  open  sea.  Zara  informed  her  that  she  had  been  purcha¬ 
sed  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  and  was  now  on  the  way  to 
Smyrna,  whence,  after  taking  on  board  some  Circassian  and 
(veorgian  captives,  Achmet,  as  tlie  merchant  was  called,  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed  to  Constantinople.  Zara  likewise  added, 
that  Achmet  seemed  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  her  restora¬ 
tion  to  health.  This  last  piece  of  intelligence  was  any  thing 
hut  pleasing  to  the  poor  captive,  and  her  mind  was  so  heavily 
oppressed  with  a  foreboding  drt  ad  of  the  fate  that  seemed  to 
await  her,  that  she  resolved  to  escape  from  it  at  the  cost  of 
life.  No  other  way  of  etfecting  this  object  was  in  her  power 
save  that  of  starving  herself.  For  two  tlays  she  maintained 
this  determination ;  and  was  already  beginning  to  feel  her 
strength  diminishing,  when  some  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Zara  changed  altogether  the  train  uf  her  thoughts.  The  old 
negress,  like  many  of  her  race,  affected  a  power  of  reading  the 
cards,  or  of  telling  fortunes,  and  she  artfully  led  her  languid 
mistress,  to  express  a  wish  to  know  what  would  be  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  the  subject  ever  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  Zara 
used  the  opportunity  given  to  her  most  dexterously.  Consul¬ 
ting  the  cards,  she  assumed,  after  a  lime,  an  aspect  of  great 
joy.  **  Your  br»>ther  will  yet  be  free  and  great !  The  cards 
declare  it!  And  by  you — by  you  shall  he  be  saved  !”  The 
suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  made  an  instantaneous  and 
striking  impression  upon  Aline,  and  raised  in  her  a  new  train 
of  thought.  Finally,  she  resolved  to  desist  from  her  course  uf 
abstinence,  and  to  preserve  her  life,  in  the  hope  that  whatever 
might  be  her  own  fate,  she  might  yet  have  it  in  her  power  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  her  beloved  brother. 

When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Smyrna,  it  chanced  that,  while 
Achmet  was  getting  on  board  his  other  captives,  he  met  the 
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Fieich  coni*ul  in  society,  and  mentioned  hi«  bavinir  with  him  j 
a  be  lutiful  slave  of  French  descent.  The  consul  immediately 
requested  to  see  her,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  this  was  accom- 
plished.  On  seeing  Aline,  Monsieur  L.  generously  offered  to  . 
purchase  her  from  the  Aimenian,  and  set  her  allibt'rty.  “My 
brother,”  said  Aline;  “will  you  set  him,  too,  at  liberty T” — 

“  Alas  !  ”  said  the  consul,  “  that  is  not  possible.  How  could  j 
he  now  be  found  out?  The  intervention  of  the  Sultan  alone,  . 
I  fear,  could  avail  to  discover  his  retreat,  and  procure  hi?  free» 
dom.”  “  The  Sultan!”  replied  Aline,  and  for  a  few  moments 
she  retrained  in  thought.  “  Well,”  continued  she  at  length, 

“  I  cannot,  nnd  trt//  not,  since  such  it  the  case,  accept  of  liber¬ 
ty  for  myself.”  The  consul  pressed  her  to  alter  her  resolu-  j 
tion,  but  the  generous  girl  held  firmly  by  her  purpose.  The 
•light  hope  which  exlsl^  of  her  finding  in  Constantinople  some 
m/'ans  of  liberating  the  poor  captive  of  Algiers,  kept  herfixed  i 
in  the  delermination  of  remainihg  with  Achmet.  It  seemed  | 
to  her  as  if  some  secret  power  urged  her  onwards  to  the  Turk-  | 
ish  capital. 

But,  as  she  sailed  thither,  doubts  and  (ears  took  possession 
iof  her  mind.  Her  whole  chance  of  success  was  founded  on 
the  vague  fKissibility  of  her  personally  seeing  the  Sultan  Abdul- 
Hamed,  or  some  great  courtier,  from  whom  she  might  beg  the 
life  and  liberty  of  her  brother.  But  she  remembered,  and 
shuddered  to  remember,  that  she  might  become  the  purchased 
slave  of  some  rich  but  obscure  Turk,  and  might  be  shut  out 
for  ever  from  the  light  of  day  among  strangers.  With  these 
thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  prttceeded  to  the  presence  of  Ach¬ 
met,  and,  assuming  a  firm  and  bold  tone,  she  said,  “  Armenian, 
l/our  fortune  and  mine  are  now  in  your  hands.  If  I  have  ob¬ 
served  aright,  you  do  not  confound  mo  w  ith  these  poor  ignorant 
slaves,  who  have  bodies,  but  no  souls.  Such  as  they  subjugate 
the  eyes,  but  not  the  heart.  My  character  is  dift’erent  from 
theirs,  and  so  will  my  destiny  be.  It  will  be  a  high  one,  and 
your  fortunes  shall  rise  with  it.  Introduce  me  to  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan,  and  depend  upon  my  eternal  gratitude.”  Ach¬ 
met  seemed  to  be  stnick  by  these  words,  and  the  confident 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered.  His  manner  assumed  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  respect  very  unusual  between  master  and  slave,  and 
he  expressed  his  intention  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  Aline  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Accordingly,  when  the  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Con- 
staniinople,  and  the  party  were  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Ach¬ 
met,  he  showed  his  intention  by  bringing  to  her  one  of  the 
richest  dresses  to  be  found  in  the  city,  this  being  a  proper 
preliminary  step,  as  he  thought,  to  the  execution  of  herdesign. 
But  Aline  declined  assuming  the  garb,  and  contented  herself 
with  one  of  the  most  simple  kind.  To  his  surprise,  the  Ar¬ 
menian  was  com|ielled  to  admit  that  her  appearance  was  more 
captivating  without  than  with  the  rich  attire  obtained  fur  her. 

Though  Achmet  seemed  thus  desirous  of  fulfilling  her 
wishes,  day  after  day  passed  away  without  any  notice  of  the 
approach  of  that  event  on  which  Aline  rested  every  hope  of 
procuring  hei  brother’s  liberation.  At  last,  however,  Achmet 
announced  that  it  was  impossible  for  himself  to  introduce  his 
beautiful  slave  to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  in  any  way. — 
“  But  do  not  despond,”  said  he,  “  I  have  sold  yuu,  along  with 
Zara,  to  Isaac-Aga,  son  of  the  old  chief  of  the  reyal  guards. 
He  has  promised  to  place  yuu  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  Sul¬ 
tan.”  Aline  at  first  thought  that  she  was  deceived  by  false 
promises,  but  such  was  not^the  case.  Isaac-Aga  was  faithful 
to  his  word,  aad  Aline  obrained  her  wish.  She  was  brough 
before  the  Sultan  It  is  neeilless  to  linger  on  the  issue.  1  he 
skill  of  Aline  in  music  was  exerted  to  charm  Abdul- Hamed, 
and  not  in  vain.  It  was  not  long  ere  his  passion  for  the  ac¬ 
complished  captive  grew  so  deep  and  strong  that  he  made  her 
his  legitimate  wife ;  and  she  had  also  the  pleasure  of  emorac- 
ing  her  brother,  liberated,  by  the  Sultan  s  orders,  from  the 
slave-chains  of  Algiers.  Under  the  title  of  the  Sultana  Va- 
lide.  Aline  outlived  Abdul  Hamed,  to  whom  she  bore  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  father  of  the  present  youthful  Sultaa,  and 
but  recently  deceased.  Mahmoud  did  not  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed  his  father,  but  lived  in  seclusion  during  the  intervening 
reigns  of  Selim  and  Mustapha.  The  civilized  spirit  of  Mah¬ 
moud  may  in  part  be  traced  to  the  instructions  of  his  mother, 
the  Sultana  Valide.  She  discovered  the  retreat  of  her  rela¬ 
tives  in  France,  and,  as  has  been  said,  senttliem  letters,  which 
were  accompanied  by  magnificent  presents.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Dupre,  the  aged  pair  described  as  residing  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  were  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  shared  liberally  of  her 
bounty.  The  Sultana  Valide  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four. 

[  VVe  find  this  romantic  story  told  as  a  faeC  by  M.  Jouy,  in 
kis  “  Hermit  in  the  Provinces,”  a  work  professing  to  detail 


authentic  and  curious  matters  relating  to  the  vanotis  provinces 
of  France.  M.  Jouy  describes  himself  as  receiving  lh«  pre¬ 
sent  story  from  the  lips  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Dupre, 
who  wore  aided  in  the  narration  by  the  actual  letters  of  Aline. 
If  true,  the  story  presents  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  poor  Scot- 
ti.sh  girl  who  bet^me  Kmpress  of  Morocco.  The  undeniably 
veracieus  history  of  the  Kmpress  Josephine,  is  also  in  several 
points  similar  to  the  prt^sent  story.] 


■  j<i:lf.cultukk. 

BT  WILJ.IAM  E.  CIIAIVfllNO. 

Self-culture  is  practical,  or  it  proposes  as  one  ef  its  chief 
ends  to  fit  us  for  action,  to  make  us  efficient  in  whatever 
we  undertake,  to  train  us  to  firmness  of  purpose  and  to 
fruitfulness  of  resource  in  common  life,  and  especially  in 
emergencies,  in  times  of  difficulty,  danger  and  trial.  But 
passing  over  this  and  other  topics  for  which  1  have  no  time, 

1  shall  confine  myself  to  two  branches  of  self  culture  which 
have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  onr  nature,  we  discover,  among  its  admira* 
ble  endowments,  the  sense  or  perception  of  beauty.  We 
see  the  germ  of  this  in  every  human  being,  and  there  is  no 
power  which  admits  greater  cultivation  ;  and  why  should 
it  not  be  cherished  in  all  1  It  deserves  remark,  that  the 
provision  for  this  principle  is  infinite  in  the  universe.  There 
is  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation  which  we  can 
turn  into  food  and  clothes,  or  gratification  for  the  body ; 
but  the  whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister  to  the  sense 
of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  un¬ 
folds  in  the  numberless  ffowers  of  the  spring.  It  waves  in 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass. 
It  haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out 
in  the  hues  of  the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not 
only  these  minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains, 
the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the  rising  and  setting 
sun,  all  overffow  with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its  temple  ; 
and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it  cannot  lift  their  eyes 
without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every 
Mde.  Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious,  the  enjoyments  it 
gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial  w’ith  our  tender- 
est  and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  us  blind  to  it,  as  if,  instead  of 
this  fair  earth  and  glorious  sky,  they  w’ere  tenants  of  a  dun¬ 
geon.  An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of 
culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment.  Suppose  that  I  were 
to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with  the  choicest 
pictures  of  Raphael,  and  every  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn, 
that  neither  man,  woman  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these 
miraclesof  art,  how  should  1  feel  their  privation  ;  how  shoud 
1  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them  to  comprehend 
and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  which  in  vain  courted 
their  notice.  But  every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of 
the  works  of  a  diviner  artist ;  and  how  much  would  kis  ex¬ 
istence  be  elevated,  could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines 
forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  proportions  and  moral  expression  ! 

I  1  have  spoken  only  ol  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much 
of  this  mysterious  charm  i.s  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and 
especially  in  literature  1  The  best  books  have  most  beauty. 
The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty, 
and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the 
soul  when  arrayed  in  tiiis  their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now 
uo  man  receives  the  true  culture  of  a  man,  in  whom  the 
s<‘naibility  to  the  heautitul  i»  not  cherished ;  and  1  know  ot 
no  condition  in  life  trom  which  it  should  b«  excluded.  Of 
all  luxuries  this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  at  hand  ;*and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those  conditions,  where 
coarse  labor  tends  to  give  a  grossoess  to  the  mind.  From 
the  diff  usion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
of  the  taste  for  music  in  modern  Germany,  we  learn  that 
the  people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined  gratifications 
which  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  necessarily  restrict- 
od  to  a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the  most  penetrating 
minds  have  not  satisfactorily  answered  ;  nor,  were  I  able, 
is  this  the  place  for  discussing  it.  But  one  thing  I  would 
say  ;  the  beauty  of  the  outward  creation  is  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting  attributes  of  the  sou]. 
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It  i>  the  emblem  or  expreasion  of  these.  Matter  becomes 
beautiful  te  us,  when  it  seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  its 
inertness,  hniteness  and  gros^oiess,  and  by  the  ethereal  light¬ 
ness  of  its  forms  and  motions  seems  to  approach  spirit ; 
when  it  images  to  us  pure  and  gentle  aflections  ;  when  it 
spreads  out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a  shadow  of  the  In¬ 
finite  ;  or  when  in  more  awful  shapes  and  movements  it 
speaks  of  the  Omnipotent.  Thus  outward  beauty  is  akin 
to  something  deeper  and  unseen,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual 
attributes ;  and  of  consequence  the  way  to  see  and  feel  it 
morn  and  more  keenly  is  to  cultivate  those  moral, religious, 
intellectual  and  social  principles  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  the  spiritual  nature ; 
and  I  name  this,  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am  anxious  to 
show,  the  harmony  which  subsists  among  all  branches  of 
human  culture,  or  how  each  forwards  and  is  aided  by  all. 

There  is  another  power,  which  each  man  should  culti* 
vate  according  to  his  ability,  but  which  is  very  much 
neglected  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  is  the  power 
of  Utterance.  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in 
itself ;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to  exchange  it  for  other 
minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinctions  from  the 
brute.  Our  power  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in  the  power  of  bringing 
it  out  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigor, 
may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cypher,  without  signifi¬ 
cance,  in  society.  And  not  only  does  a  man  influence 
others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect,  by  giving  dis¬ 
tinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  We  under¬ 
stand  ourselves  better,  our  conceptions  grow  clearer,  by  the 
very  effort  to  make  them  clear  to  another.  Our  social  rank 
tooidepends  a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance.  The 
principal  distinction  between  what  are  called  gentlemen 
and  the  vulgar  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in 
manners,  and  are  essentially  wanting  in  propriety,  clear¬ 
ness,  grace,  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man  who  cannot 
open  his  lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  without 
showing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue  or  uncouth  tones  his  want 
of  cultivation,  or  without  darkening  his  meaning  by  a  con¬ 
fused,  unskill  mode  of  communication,  cannot  take  the 
place  to  which  perhaps  his  native  good  sense  entitles  him. 
To  have  intercourse  with  respectable  people,  we  must  speak  | 
their  language.  On  this  account,  1  am  glad  that  grammar 
and  a  correct  pronunciation  ffre  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  city.  These  are  not  trifles;  nor  are  they 
superfluous  te  any  class  of  people.  They  give  a  man  ac-  j 
cess  to  social  advantages,  on  which  his  improvement  very 
much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included 
by  all  in  their  plans  of  self-culture. 


COWPER.  I 

BT  HBSRT  T.  TOCBBRIfair. 

Ilf  the  gallery  of  the  English  poets,  we  linger  with  peculiar  { 
emotion  before  the  portrait  of  Cewper.  We  think  of  him  as  ' 
a  youth,  *  giggling  nnd  making  giggle*  at  his  uncle’s  bouse  In  j 
London,  and  indulging  an  attachment  destined  to  be  sadly  : 
disappointed ;  made  wretched  by  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  desti¬ 
ny  ;  transfer!^  from  a  circle  of  literary  roysterers  to  the 
gloomy  precincts  of  an  Insane  Asylum;  partially  restored, 
yet  shrinking  from  the  respondbiliiies  incident  to  his  age ; 
restless,  undecidrd,  desponding  even  to  suicidal  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  Anally  a^ndoning  a  world  for  the  excitsment  and 
struggles  of  which  he  was  wholly  unflt.  We  follow  him  into 
the  bosom  of  a  devoted  family;  witness  with  admiration  the 
facility  he  exhibits  in  deriving  amusement  from  trifling  em¬ 
ployments — gn  Jjering  every  way-side  flower  even  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  despair,  finding  no  comfort  but  in  *  self-deception,*  and 
finding  this  in  *  self-discipline.*  We  beboid  bis  singular  re> 
appearance  in  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  an  author — Ge¬ 
nius  reviving  the  ties  that  misfortune  had  broken.  We  trace 
with  delight  his  intellectual  career  in  bis  charming  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Hayley,  Hill  and  his  cousin — the  vividness  of 
his  affections  in  his  poem  to  his  mother’s  picture,  the  play  of 
his  fancy  in  John  Gilpin,  his  reflective  ingenuity  in  the  Task. 
We  recall  the  closing  scene— the  failing  faculties  of  bis  faith¬ 
ful  companion,  his  removal  from  endeared  scenes,  bis  sad 
walks  by  the  sea-shore,  his  patient,  but  profound  melancholy 
and  peaceful  death — with  the  solemn  relief  that  ensues  from 
the  deterraination  of  a  tragedy.  And  when  we  are  told  that 


}  an  expression  of  *  holy  surprise’  settled  on  the  face  of  the  de 
I  parted,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  honest  Kent — 

*  O,  let  bim  pus!  be  bates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rude  world. 

Stretch  him  out  longer.’ 

At  an  age  when  most  ef  his  countrymen  are  confirmed  in 
j  prosaic  habits,  William  Cowper  sat  down  to  versify.  No 
.  darling  theory  of  the  art,  no  restless  thirst  fur  fame,  no  bardic 
fiensy  prompted  his  devotion.  He  strove  to  make  a  Lethe 
j  of  the  waters  of  Helicon.  The  gift  of  a  beautiful  mind  was 
!  marred  by  an  unhappy  tamperament;  the  chords  of  a  tender 
!  heart  proved  too  delicate  for  the  winds  of  life  ;  and  the  unfur- 
I  tunate  youth  became  an  intellectual  hypochondriac.  In  early 
'  manhood,  when  the  first  cloud  of  insanity  had  dispersed,  be 
i  took,  as  it  were,  monastic  vows — and  turned  aside  from  the 
I  busy  metropolis,  where  bis  career  began,  to  seek  the  solace  of 
I  rural  retirement.  There,  the  tasteful  care  of  a  conservatory 
j  — the  exorcise  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  repose,  seclusion  and 
!  kindness,  gradually  restored  his  spirit  te  calmness;  and  then 
i  the  intellect  demanded  exercise,  and  this  it  found  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  muse.  Few  of  her  votaries  aflurd  a  more  touch- 
I  ing  instance  of  aufTering  than  the  bard  uf  Olney.  In  the  re¬ 
cords  of  mental  disease,  bis  case  has  a  melancholy  promi¬ 
nence — not  that  it  is  wholly  isolated,  but  because  the  patient 
tells  his  own  story,  and  hallows  the  memory  of  his  griefs  by 
uniform  gentleness  af  soul  and  engaging  graces  of  mind.  To 
account  for  the  misery  of  Cowper,  is  not  so  important  as  tu 
receive  and  act  upon  the  lesson  it  conveys.  His  history  is  an 
evei-eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  whose  delicate  organ- 
izaiian  and  sensitive  temper  expose  them  to-moral  anguish. 
Whether  his  gloom  is  ascribable  to  a  state  of  the  brain,  as 
physiologists  maintain,  to  the  ministry  of  spirits,  as  is  argued 
by  the  Swedenhorgians,  or  to  the  influence  of  a  creed,  as  sec¬ 
tarians  declare,  is  a  matter  of  no  comparative  moment — since 
there  is  no  doubt  the  germs  of  insanity  existed  in  his  very 
constitution.  "  I  cannot  bear  much  thinking,”  he  says. — 
”  The  meshes  of  the  brain  are  composed  of  such  mere  spin¬ 
ner’s  threads  in  me,  that  when  a  long  thought  finds  its  way 
into  them,  it  buzzes  and  twangs  and  bustles  about  at  such  a 
rate  as  seems  to  threaten  the  whole  contexture.”  Recent 
discoveries  have  proved  that  there  is  more  physiological  truth 
in  this  remark  than  the  unhappy  poet  could  ever  have  sus¬ 
pected.  The  ideas  about  which  his  despair  gathered  were 
probably  accidental.  His  melan<  holy  naturally  was  referred 
to  certain  external  causes,  but  its  true  origin  is  to  be  sought 
among  the  mysteries  of  our  nature.  The  avenues  of  joy  were 
closed  in  his  heart.  He  tells  us  a  sportive  thought  startled 
bim.  ”  It  is  as  if  a  harlequin  should  intrude  himself  into  the 
gloomy  chamber  where  a  corpse  is  deposited.”  In  reading 
bis  productions,  with  a  sense  of  his  mental  condition,  what  a 
mingling  of  human  dignity  and  woe  is  present  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  !  A  mind  evolving  the  moat  rational  and  virtuous 
conceptions,  yet  itself  the  prey  of  absurd  delusions  ;  a  heart 
overflowing  with  the  truest  sympathy  for  a  sick  hare,  yet 
paine*!  at  the  idea  of  the  church-honors  paid  to  Handel;  a 
soul  gratefully  recognizing  the  benignity  of  God,  in  the  fresh 
verdure  of  the  myrUe,  and  the  mutual  attachment  of  doves, 
and  yet  increduleus  of  His  care  for  bis  own  eternal  destiny  ! 
What  a  striking  incongruity  between  the  thoughtful  men,  ex¬ 
patiating  in  graceful  numl^rs  upon  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
the  claims  of  Religion,  and  the  poor  mortal  deferring  to  an 
ignorant  school  master,  and  *  hunted  ky  spiritual  bounds  in 
the  night-season ;’  the  devout  poet  celebrating  bis  Maker’s 
glory,  and  the  mariner  trembling  at  the  waning  moon ;  the 
affectionate  friend  patient  and  devoted,  and  the  timid  devotee 
deprecating  the  displeasure  of  a  clergyman,  who  reproved 
his  limited  and  harmless  pleasures! 

It  hat  been  objected  to  Haml-'t,  that  the  sportiveness  of 
the  prince  mars  the  effect  of  his  thoughtfulness.  It  is  natural 
when  the  mind  is  haunted  and  oppressed  by  any  painful  idea 
which  it  is  necessary  to  conceal,  to  seek  relief,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  deception  by  a  kind  of  pla3rfulnes8. — 
This  is  exemplified  in  Cowper’s  letters.  ”  Such  thoughts,” 
he  says,  ”as  pass  through  my  bead  when  I  am  not  writing, 
make  tl^  subject  of  my  letters  to  you.”  One  overwhelming 
thought,  however,  was  gliding  like  a  dark,  deep  stream  be¬ 
neath  the  airy  structures  he  thus  reared  to  keep  his  mind  from 
being  swept  off  by  its  gloomy  current.  To  this  end,  be  sur¬ 
rendered  his  pen  to  the  most  obvious  pleasantry  at  band,  and 
dallied  with  the  most  casual  thoughts  of  the  moment,  as 
Hamlet  talks  about  the  ’  old  true-penny  in  the  cellarage, 
whan  the  idea  of  his  father’s  spirit  is  weighing  with  awfu 
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tnysteriousness  upon  his  heart,  and  amuses  hirsself  with  jok-  ! 
ing  old  Pulonius,  when  the  thought  of  filial  reverge  is  sway-  * 
ing  the  very  depths  of  his  so  si.  Cowper  speculates  on  bal¬ 
loons,  moralizes  on  politics,  chronicles  the  details  of  his  home-  > 
experience  even  to  the  accidents  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  ' 
broken  table,  with  the  charming  air  of  playfulness  that  marks  I 
the  correspondence  of  a  lively  girl.  How  often  are  these  let-  , 
ters  the  proofs  of  rare  heroism  !  How  often  were  those  flow¬ 
ers  of  fancy  watered  by  a  bloeding  heart!  By  what  an  ef-  ^ 
fort  of  will  was  his  mind  turned  from  its  sad  forenodiogs,  i 
from  the  dread  ef  his  wretched  anniversary,  from  the  one 
horrible  id*-  a  that  darkened  bis  being,  to  the  very  trifles  of  | 
common-life,  the  every-day  circumstances  which  he  knew  so  , 
well  how  to  array  with  fresh  interest  and  agreeable  combina-  i 
tion  !  Cowper’s  story  indicates  what  a  world  of  experience 
is  contained  in  one  solitary  life.  It  hfu  the  veil  from  a  sin-  : 
gle  human  bosom,  and  displays  all  the  elements  of  suffering,  j 
adventure  and  peace,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  so  dependent 
upon  outward  circumstances !  There  is  mure  to  be  learned 
in  such  a  record  than  must  histories  afford.  They  relate  | 
things  en  maste,  and  battles,  kings  and  courts  pass  before  us,  | 
hke  mists  along  a  mountain-range;  but  in  such  a  life  as  that  i 
ef  Cowper’s,  we  tremble  at  the  capacity  pf  woe  involved  in  ! 
the  possession  of  sensibility,  and  trace  wifti  awe  and  pity  the  | 
mystery  of  a  ‘  mind  diseased.’  The  anatomy  of  tlie  soul  is,  > 
as  it  were,  partially  disclosed.  Its  conflicting  elements,  its 
intensity  ef  reflection,  its  marvelous  action  fill  us  with  a  new 
and  mure  tender  reverence.  Nor  are  the  darker  shades  of  • 
this  remarkable  mental  portrait  unrelieved.  To  the  readers 
of  his  life,  Cowper’s  encounter  with  young  Unwin,  under  the 
trees  at  Huntingdon,  is  as  bright  a  gleam  of  destiny  as  that  ! 
which  visited  his  heart  at  Southampton.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  ac(|uainiance  with  this  delightful  family,  be  calls  them 
’  comfortable  people.’  His  term  may  seem  rather  humble 
compared  with  such  epithets  as  '  brilliant,’  ‘  gifted’  and  *  in¬ 
teresting  ;’  but  to  a  refined  mind  it  is  full  of  significance. — 
Would  there  were  more  comfortable  people  in  the  world! 
Where  tliere  is  rare  talent  in  a  companion,  there  is  seldom 
repose.  Enthusiasm  is  apt  to  make  very  uncwmfortable  de¬ 
mands  upon  our  sympathies,  and  strong  sense  is  not  unfre- 
queiitly  accompani^  by  a  dogmatical  spirit.  Erudite  socie-  , 
ty  is  generally  devoid  of  freshness,  and  poetical  spiriu  have  j 
the  reputation  of  egotism.  However  improving  such  com¬ 
panions  may  be,  to  sensitive  persons  they  are  seldom  comfort-  i 
able.  There  is  a  silent  influence  in  the  mere  presence  of  eve-  ' 
ry  one,  which,  whether  Animal  Magnetism  is  true  or  not, 
makes  itself  felt,  unless  the  nerves  are  insensible ;  and  then  , 
there  is  a  decided  character  in  the  voice  and  manner,  as  well 
as  in  the  conversation.  In  comfortable  people,  al  these  are 
harmonized.  The  whole  impression  is  cheering.  We  are  at 
ease,  and  yet  gratified ;  we  are  soothed  and  happy.  With 
such  companionship  was  Cowper  blessed  in  the  Unwins.  No  ! 
’  stricken  deer’  that  ever  left  the  herd  of  men,  required  such  a  ! 
solace  mere.  We  cannot  wonder  it  proved  a  balm.  The  | 
matronly  figure  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  ‘sweet,  serene  face,’  i 
rise  before  the  fancy  as  pictunes  of  actual  memory.  We  see 
her  knitting  beside  the  fire  on  a  winter  day,  and  Cowper  wri¬ 
ting  opposite ;  hear  her  friendly  expostulation  when  he  over-  ' 
tasked  his  mind,  and  see  the  smile  with  which  she  ‘  restored 
his  fiddle,’  when  rest  made  it  safe  to  resume  the  pen.  We 
follow  them  with  a  gaze  of  afleotionaie  respect  as  they  walk 
at  noon  along  the  gravel-walk,  and  honor  the  maternal  solici¬ 
tude  that  sustains  her  patient  vigils  beside  the  sick  bed  of  tne  ' 
bard.  In  imagination  we  trace  her  demeanor,  as  with  true 
female  tact  she  contrived  to  make  the  people  regard  her 
charge  only  with  reveience.  Like  a  star  of  peace  and  pro¬ 
mise,  beams  the  memory  of  this  excellent  woman  upon  Cow- 
per’s  sad  history ;  and  Lady  Hesketh  and  *  Sister  Anne’  are  , 
the  lesser,  but  still  benignant  luminaries  of  that  troubled  sky. 
Such  glimpses  of  woman  vindica.e  her  true  rights  more  tlmn 
all  the  rhetoric  of  Mary  Wolstonecraft  Tliey  prove  her  claim 
to  higher  respect  than  can  attach  to  the  trophies  of  valor  er  , 
genius.  They  exhibit  her  in  all  the  dignity  of  pure  affection, 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  and  the  exercise  of  sentiment  more 
exalted  than  the  statesman  or  soldier  can  ever  boast.  They 
throw  around  Olney  more  sacred  associations  than  those 
which  consecrate  Vaucluse.  Not  to  a  selfish  passion,  not  to 
ambitious  display,  not  to  petty  triumphs  did  these  women 
minister,  hut  to  a  kindred  nature  whose  self-sustainieg  ener¬ 
gies  had  been  weakened,  to  a  rare  spirit  bereft  of  a  hope,  to  a 
noble  bent  overshadowed  by  despair.  It. was  an  office  wor¬ 
thy  of  angels— and  even  on  earth  was  it  thus  fulfilled. 


It  is  not  surprining  that  Byron  denied  to  Cowper  the  title 
of  poet.  To  an  impcmsioued  imagination,  the  tone  of  his 
writings  cannot  but  appear  subdued  even  to  tameness.  There 
are,  however,  in  his  poems  flights  of  fancy,  fine  comparisons 
and  beautiful  desciiptive  sketches,  enough  to  quicken  and  im¬ 
part  ting'dar  iaterest  to  the  'still  life’ so  congenial  to  his 
muse.  He  compared  her  array  not  inaptly  to  a  Quaker  cos¬ 
tume.  Verse  was  deliberately  adopted  by  Cowper  at  a  ma¬ 
ture  age,  as  a  medium  of  usefulness.  His  poetry  theiefore  is 
not  the  overflowing  of  youthful  feeling,  and  Lis  good  judge¬ 
ment  probably  warned  him  to  avoid  exciting  themes,  even  had 
his  inclination  tended  in  that  direction.  He  became  a  lay- 
preacher  in  numbers.  His  object  was  to  improve  men,  not 
like  the  baid  of  Avon  by  powerfully  unfolding  ibeir  passions, 
nor  like  Pope  by  pure  satire;  but  rather  thiot.gh  the  quiet 
teachings  of  a  moralist.  He  discourses  upon  hunting,  cards, 
the  abuses  of  the  clerical  profession  and  other  prevailing  fol¬ 
lies,  like  a  man  who  is  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all  worldly 
pleasure  and  anxious  to  dispel  its  illusions  from  other  minds. 
His  strain  is  generally  characlenzed  by  good  sense,  occasion 
ally  enlivened  by  quiet  humor,  and  fretjuently  exhibits  uncom¬ 
mon  beauties  of  style  and  imagery.  It  is  almost  invaiiably 
calm.  Moral  ind'gnation  is  perhujis  tlie  only  very  warm  sen¬ 
timent  with  which  it  glows.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
Cowper’s  previous  experience  was  die  best  adapted  to  edu¬ 
cate  a  reformer.  He  was  a  member  of  a  society  of  wits, 
called  the  ‘  Nonsense  Club;’  and  from  what  we  can  learn  of  bis 
associates,  it  is  highly  proabble  that  the  moderate  pursuit  of 
pleasure  was  a  spectacle  very  unfamiliar  to  his  youth.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  severe  light  m  which  he  viewed  society,  and  the 
narrow  system  upon  which  he  judged  mankind. 

‘  Truths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach. 

And  ohservaiion  taught  me  1  would  teach.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  poet’s  observation  was  remarkably 
nice  and  true  in  ceruin  departments  of  life,  but  bis  early  dif- 
fldence,  few  companions  and  retirir  g  habits  must  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  view  of  social  characteristics  partial  and  imperfect. 
His  pictures  of  spiiiiual  pride  and  clerical  foppery  are  indeed 
life-like,  but  prejudice  blinded  him  to  many  of  the  redeeming 
traits  of  human  nature,  and  the  habit  of  judging  all  men  by 
the  mere  light  of  bis  own  consciousness  prevented  him  from 
realizing  many  of  their  real  wants  and  best  instincts.  His 
notions  on  the  subject  of  music,  the  drama,  life  in  cities,  and 
some  other  subjects,  were  one-sided  and  unphilusophical.  He 
generally  uafulds  the  truth,  but  it  is  noi  always  the  whole  truth. 
Theie  is,  too,  a  poetic  remedy  for  human  error,  that  his  mel¬ 
ancholy  temper  forbade  his  applying.  It  is  derived  from  the 
religion  of  hope — faith  in  man — tlie  genial  optimism  which 
some  later  bards  have  delightfully  advecated.  To  direct 
men’s  thoughts  to  the  redeeming  aspects  of  life,  to  celebrate 
the  sunshine  aad  the  flower  as  types  of  Eternal  Goodness  and 
symbols  of  human  joy,  to  lead  forth  the  sated  reveler  and 
make  him  feel  the  glory  of  the  stars  and  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze,  to  breathe  into  the  ear  of  toil  the  melodies  of  evening, 
to  charm  the  votaries  of  fashion  by  endearing  portraitures  of 
bumble  virtue — these  have  been  found  moral  specifics,  supe¬ 
rior  to  formal  expostulation  or  direct  appeal.  Cowper  doubl¬ 
ets  exerted  a  happy  influence  upon  his  contemporaries,  and 
there  is  an  order  of  mind  to  which  his  teachings  are  peculiarly 
adapted.  He  speaks  from  t^  contemplative  air  of  rural  re¬ 
tirement.  He  went  thither  *  to  muse  en  the  perishing  plea¬ 
sures  of  life,’  to  prove  that 

*  Tbs  only  asiariinthiaa  flower  on  earth 
la  Virtue;  the  only  laatoif  treaaare,  Truth.' 

In  favor  of  these  principles  be  addressed  his  countrymen,  and 
the  strain  was  worthier  than  any  that  had  long  struck  their 
ears.  Gradually  it  found  a  response,  confirmed  the  right  in¬ 
tentions  of  lowly  hearts,  and  carried  conviction  to  many  a 
thoughtful  yonth.  There  was  little,  however,  ia  this  improved 
poetry  of  the  ‘  richest  music  of  humanity,’  or  of  the  electrify¬ 
ing  cheerfulness  of  true  inspiration,  and  hence  much  of  it  hat 
lost  its  interest,  and  the  bvd  of  Olney  it  kcown  chiefly  by  a 
few  characterittic  gems  of  moral  meditation  and  graphic  por¬ 
traiture.  Our  obligations,  then,  to  Cowper  at  a  teacher  are 
comparatively  limited.  He  wat  cootciout  of  a  good  detign, 
and  felt  himself  a  sincere  advocate. 

'  But  Bob'er  yet,  tnd  neartr  to  tb«  skies. 

To  feel  oba's  self  is  hours  serene  eod  still. 

One  of  the  spiriu  cboeeu  by  Hesvea  to  turn. 

The  suBoy  side  of  thiags  to  kaintxi  eyas.' 

The  moot  truly  poetic  phases  of  Cowper’t  verse  are  the  por 
I  tions  devoted  to  rural  and  domestic  subjects.  Here  be  was 
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at  home  and  alive  to  every  imptvsniwn.  Hu  dispoKiiion  was 
of  tbat  retiring  kind  that  thrinkA  from  the  world,  and  ia  five 
and  at  ease  only  in  aecluition.  To  exhibit  himself,  he  tells  us, 
was  *  mortnl  poison  ;  ’  and  kis  favorite  image  to  represent  his 
own  condition  was  drawn  from  the  timching  instinct  which 
leads  a  wounded  deer  to  quit  the  herd  and  withdraw  into 
lonely  shades  to  die.  He  desired  no  nearer  view  of  the  world 
than  he  could  gain  from  the  *  busy  map  of  life  ' — a  newspaper 
or  thniugh  the  *  lf>op-holes  of  retreat,’  to  see  the  stir  of  the 
great  Babel  and  not  fvel  the  ciowd.  I  knew  a  lady  whose 
feelings  in  this  resjsect  strongly  resembled  those  of  fjowjwr, 
who  assured  me  she  often  wished  herself  provided  like  a  snail, 
that  she  might  peep  out  securely  from  her  shell  and  withdiaw 
in  a  moment  from  a  stranger’s  gaze  behin4  an  impenetrable 
shield.  Such  brings  hnd  their  chief  happiness  in  the  sacred 
privacy  of  horn*.  They  leave  every  public  shrine  lo  keep  a 
constant  vigd  at  the  domestic  altar.  There  burns  without 
ceasing  the  hro  of  their  devotion.  They  turn  from  the  idols 
of  fashion  to  worship  their  household  gods.  The  tireside,  the 
accustomed  window,  the  familiar  garden,  bound  their  donires. 
To  happy  domestic  intluences  Cowiier  owed  all  the  peace  of 
mind  he  enjoyed.  He  eulogized  the  blessing  with  grateful 
sincerity. 

*0  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  insn. 

Friendly  to  Thought,  lo  Virtue,  uud  to  Peace, 

Dumesuc  life  iu  rural  leisure  passed!* 

*  Constant  occupation  without  care,’  was  his  ideal  of  exist* 
ence.  Even  winter  was  endeared  by  its  hume-enjuyments. 

*  I  crown  thee  king  c  f  intimate  delights, 

Fireside  enjoyments,  hemc>boru  happiness.’ 

It  was  here  that  the  poet  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  sung  of  the  Sofa,  a  memorial 
of  English  comfort;  of  Home,  the  castle  of  English  happiness 
and  independence ;  of  the  Newspaper,  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  paatiine  ;  uf  the  *  hissing  urn’  and  '  the  cups  that  cheer, 
but  not  inebriate,’  the  peculiar  luxuiy  of  his  native  land  ;  of 
the  *  parlor  twilight,*  tha  *  winter  evening,’  the  ‘  noon*day 
walk* — all  subjects  consecrated  by  national  associations. — 
Geldsmith  and  Thompson  are  the  poets  of  rural  life,  and  Cow* 
per  completes  the  charming  trismvirate.  The  latter’s  love 
for  the  country  was  absolute. 

*  I  never  frassed  a  wish,  er  formed  a  plan. 

That  dattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss. 

But  there  I  laid  the  sccae.’ 

His  description  of  the  pursuits  of  h  >rticulture,  winter  land* 
scapes,  and  rustic  pleasures,  eloquently  betray  this  peculiar 
fondness  fur  the  scenery  and  habits  uf  rural  life.  Many  of 
these  pictures  are  unique,  and  constitute  Cuwper’s  best  title 
to  poetic  fame. 


LOVE  AND  SLEIGHING. 

*'  Egtd  !  and  what  of  it  1  1  would  n't  give  a  sous  for 
a  sleigh-ride  unless  I  went  like  a  whirlwind.  Give  me  a 
frosty  sky,  blood  horses,  and  plenty  of  new  laid  auow,  and 
I  ’ll  whistle  off  my  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  making  the  old 
w'oods  spin  by  me  as  if  they  were  running  off  a  reel 
Sleighing  ! — by  the  soul  of  my  meerschaum,  mr,  it ’s  a  bless¬ 
ing  rarely  vouchsafed  usin  these  degenerate  times,  and  when 
it  does  come,  I ’ve  enough  of  the  old  chip  in  me  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  kick  care  to  the  kennel,  and  go  wizzing 
helter-skelter  over  hill  and  dale,  like  the  wizard  horseman, 
or  a  will-o’-the-whisp  gone  wild! 

Was  n’t  those  jolly  times,  when  you  and  I  were  young, 
when  with  winters  like  winters,  and  pretty  girls,  sneh  as  in 
these  days  would  set  a  continent  on  fire  1  Ah !  the  world ’s 
growing  worse  and  worse  daily  ;  the  horses  do  n’t  trot  as 
they  used  to  ;  we  hav’  n’t  snow  enough  now  for  a  fairy's 
frolic  ;  and  as  for  getting  up  your  tearing  sleigh-rides  by 
moonlight,  with  a  dozen  or  more  vehicles  in  company,  all 
the  pretty  girls  of  two  counties,  and  jokes,  songs,  soft 
words  and  merry  laughter  by  the  bushel ;  why  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  sir,  you  could  as  well  raise  the  dead,  or  go  to  bed  at 
night  without  smoking  your  meerschaum.  Then  too,  the 
young  fellows !  they  ’re  not  now  worth  a  maravedi.  Insteap 
of  the  bold,  manly,  open  air  exercises  of  their  fathers, 
whirling  along  with  their  sweet  hearts  in  the  frosty  moon¬ 
light,  making  the  dear  creatures’  eyes  dance  and  their 
cheeks  tingle  with  the  delicious  sport,  they  mope,  and  flirt, 
and  play  the  fop  in  some  hot,  crowded  ball  room,  dreased 
out  like  dancing  masters,  ecod,  skipping  about  more  dainti¬ 


ly  than  buttsrHies,  and  shivering  at  a  breath  of  cold  air,  as 
if  they  had  an  ague  fit.  Pshaw  on  such  puny  atomies  ! — 
I 'd  cut  off  my  heir  with  a  sliilling  if  he  dared  to  ape  the 
scoundrels. 

Faith,  sir,  there ’s  nothing  like  your  sleighing  to  get  up  a 
love  scrape,  and  I ’d  like  to  know  how  any  one  can  resist 
it,  when  he  sits  so  closely  by  the  side  of  his  partner  that  he 
can  feel  her  breath  upon  hU  cheek,  and  hear  the  lowest 
whisper  of  her  trembling  voice.  Then,  too,  you  must  both 
be  under  one  buffalo,  and  your  feet  tin//  get  together,  and 
your  hands  stray  naturally  into  each  other’s ;  and  by  and 
bye,  even  your  lips  get  somewhat  closer  to  hers,  and  you 
catch  yourself  kissing  before  ye  ’re  aware  of  it.  Ah  !  my 
boy,  there 's  many  a  sweet  beauty  loses  her  little  heart  at 
such  times,  and  finds  herself  engaged — she  scarcely  knows 
how — at  the  end  of  some  moonlight  sleigh-ride.  If  you 
don't  wish  your  daughters  to  get  marriud  yet,  and  any  gay 
gallant  asks  them  to  a  sleighing  party,  take  the  impudent 
scoundrel  by  the  collar,  and,  battery  or  no  battery,  cane 
I  him  within  an  inch  of  bis  life. 


ON  AN  OLD  WEDDING  KING. 

BY  UEORG£  W.  DOANE. 

The  device — two  hearte  united. 

The  Blotto— “  Dear  lavs  of  mint,  my  heart  is  thine.'* 

I  like  that  ring,  that  ancient  ring, 

Of  massive  form  of  virgin  gold. 

As  firm,  as  free  from  base  alloy, 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 

I  like  it — for  it  wafts  me  back, 

Far,  far  along  the  stream  of  time. 

To  ether  men,  and  other  days — 

The  men  and  days  of  de«ds  sublime. 

But  most  I  like  it  as  it  tells 
The  tale  of  well  requited  love  ; 

How  youtliful  fondness  persevered. 

And  youthful  faith  disdained  to  rove  ; 

How  warmly  he  his  suit  preferred. 

Though  s/Uf  unpltying,  long  denied. 

Till,  softened  and  subdued,  at  last 
He  won  his  fair  and  blooming  briie ; 

How,  till  the  appointed  day  arrived. 

They  blamed  the  lazy-footed  hours ; 

How  then  the  white-robed  maiden  train 

Strewed  iheir  glad  way  with  freshest  flowers; 
And  how,  before  the  holy  man, 

They  stood  in  all  their  youthful  pride. 

And  spoke  those  words,  and  vowed  those  vows 
Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride. 

All  this  it  tells  ; — the  plighted  troth. 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing. 

The  hand  in  hand,  the  heart  in  heart — 

For  this  I  like  this  ancient  ring. 

I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device  ; 

Two  blended  hearts — though  time  may  wear  them. 
No  mortal  change,  no  murtal  chance, 

“  Till  death,”  shall  e’er  in  sunder  tear  them. 

Year  after  year,  ’neaih  sun  and  storm. 

Their  hopes  in  heaven,  and  trust  in  God, 

In  changeless,  heartfelt,  holy  love. 

These  two,  the  world’s  rough  pathways  trod. 

Age  might  Impair  their  youtbiul  fires. 

Their  strength  might  fail,  ’mid  life’s  bleak  weather. 
Still,  band  in  hand,  tliey  travelled  on, — 

Kind  souls!  they  slumber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy  too  ; 

“  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine  !  ’* 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along. 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine. 

“  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love  t  ** 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  forever  ; 

Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fail — 

Thine,  till  the  chords  of  life  shall  sevef. 

Remnant  of  days  departed  long. 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken, 

Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness. 

Of  heartfelt,  holy  love,  the  token — 

What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling ! 

For  these,  1  like  that  ancient  ring. 


The  Departed — The  Doancolf. 
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THE  DEPARTED. 

BY  PARK  BLNJAMIN. 

The  departed  ?  the  departed  ! 

They  vi<it  us  in  dreams, 

And  they  glide  above  our  memories 
•  Like  shadows  over  streams — 

But  where  the  cheerful  lights  of  home 
In  constant  lustre  bum, 

The  departed — the  departed  ! 

Can  never  more  return  ! 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beautiful, 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleep  ! 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  music 
Of  the  ever-tossing  deep. 

Or  where  the  hurrying  night  winds  . 

Pale  winter’s  rubes  have  spread 
Above  their  narrow  palaces 
In  the  cities  of  the  dead. 

I  look  around  and  feel  the  awe 
Of  one  who  walks  alone — 

Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days. 

In  mournful  ruin  strown : 

I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 
Among  the  cypress  trees. 

For  the  voice  of  the  departed 
Is  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

That  solemn  voice  ! — it  mingles  with 
Each  free  and  careless  strain  ; 

I  scarce  can  think  earth’s  minstrelsy 
Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 

The  melody  of  summer  waves, 

Tne  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 

Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remembered  words. 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smiles 
Still  on  me  sweetly  fall. 

Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hear 
My  name  in  sadness  call. 

1  know  that  they  are  happy. 

With  their  angel  plumage  on. 

But  my  heart  is  very  desolate. 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 

The  departed  !  the  departed  ! 

They  visit  us  in  dreams, 

Aud  they  glide  above  our  memories 
Like  shadows  over  streams. 

But  where  the  cheerlul  lignts  of  home 
In  constant  lustre  burn — 

The  departed — the  departed 
Can  never  more  return ! 


THE  BOARWOLF. 

In  that  mountainous  region  called  the  Berestrasee,  which 
lies  along  the  banks  of  tlii  Khine,  it  was  formerly  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  young  men,  when  they  came  to  a  certain  age, 
to  enroll  themselves  in  a  company  of  hunters,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  pursuing  and  destroying  wolves  ;  for  which 
reason  the  bund  was  called  the  wolf-slaughterers.  Indeed, 
that  part  of  thu  country  is  so  craggy,  so  full  of  caverns,  and 
so  crowded  with  woods,  that  it  is  the  place  in  the  world 
most  titled  for  the  harbor  of  wild  beasts,  and  accordingly, 
there  were  in  former  times  a  vast  number  to  be  found  there  ; 
so  many,  in  fact,  that  had  not  the  wolf-slaughterers  been 
very  active,  daring  young  men,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  resided  there  ;  and  it  was  only  by  their 
exertions,  that  the  villagers  of  Fiendenheim  were  able  to 
preserve  any  cattle.  Many  ages  ago,  and  long  before  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  there  were  at  the  head  of  this  band 
two  young  men,  who  were  particularly  successful  in  their 
attempts  against  the  wolves.  They  were  both  strong,  fear¬ 
less,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  considered  as  chiefs  of  the  troop,  because  each  had 
destroyed  more  W'ild  beasts  with  his  own  hands  than  any 
other  two  belonging  to  it,  although,  between  themselves, 
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'  the  number  was  equal ;  for  if  Hendrick,  (so  one  was  called,) 

'  at  any  time  had  the  aQ\antaKe,  Wolfgang,  the  other,  never 
i  desisted  from  the  cha&e  till  he  had  brought  home  the  head 
of  a  wolf,  to  reduce  their  conquests  to  the  same  level.—- 
j  This  rivalry  was,  however,  not  the  occasion  of  any  enmity 
!  between  these  young  men  ;  for,  as  they  had  been  brought 
j  up  from  children  together^  they  were  acemtomed  to  strive 
for  the  same  prizes,  and  engage  in  the  same  undertakings, 
i  so  that  they  were  always  most  pleased  when  both  succeed- 
I  ed  in  the  same  degree.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  when  one 
,  had  the  superiority,  he  always  relaxed  his  exertions,  till  the 
I  other  came  up  with  him,  and  that  they  retained  this  habit 
I  in  the  chase  ;  for  Wolfgang  has  been  known,  after  he  had 
1  killed  one  beast,  to  miss  the  next  purposely,  that  Hendrick 
might  strike  it,  aud  Hendrick  has  dune  the  same,  when  for¬ 
tune  was  on  hts  side.  Another  reason  why  there  was  no 
quarrel  between  them,  perhaps,  was,  that  they  were  both 
eijually  handsome  Not  that  they  were  alike  in  feature, 

I  though  they  were  of  the  same  height ;  for  Wolfgang's 
I  beauty  had  a  boldne^«  in  it,  which  Hendrick’s  wanted,  but 
I  then  Hendrick's  countenance  was  calm  and  interesting,  aud 
;  as  their  tempers  agreed  with  their  persons,  each  thought 
I  his  own  exterior  the  best,  so  that  envy  did  not  threaten  to 
I  render  their  friendship  of  short  duration.  There  is,  how- 
!  ever,  always  some  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  perfect 
'  happiness,  and  this  the  friends  met  with. 

I  it  chanced,  one  evening,  whilst  returning  by  themselves 
I  from  the  chase,  bearing  on  the  points  of  their  spears  the 
heads  of  two  wolves,  which  they  had  just  slaughtered,  that 
they  passed  through  a  deep  narrow  glen,  leading  between 
high  rocky  bunks,  from  the  clefts  of  which  grew  out  birch 
and  mountain  ash  trees,  in  such  numbers  as  to  overshadow 
their  path,  and  give  a  wild  gloom  to  the  space  beneath. — 
They  had  not  reached  half  way,  when  they  heard  a  loud 
growl,  and  looking  carefully  round,  espied  a  hideous  mon- 
;  ster,  partly  concealed  amongst  tail  stones  and  low  bushes. 

1  Wolfgang  cried  out,  “a  boar!  a  boar!”  and  Hendrick 
exclaimed  "a  wolf!  a  wolf!”  both  preparing  instantly  to 
^  attack  it.  But  the  brute,  which  was  employed  in  devour¬ 
ing  its  prey,  after  displaying  a  frightful  pair  of  jaws,  and 
making  show  of  resistance,  turned  its  tail,  and  (led  through 
the  underwood,  hidden  from  their  view,  till  it  reached  toe 
;  mouth  of  the  raviue,  when  springing  suddenly  out,  it  es- 
i  caped  into  the  more  open  country.  The  huntsmen,  how¬ 
ever,  knowing  that  it  must  choose  to  fly  through  the  gorge 
:  of  the  pass,  or  remain  in  the  dell,  had  hurried  that  way, 
and  were  close  at  its  heels,  when  it  darted  from  the  thicket. 

'  This  gave  them  hopes,  and  giving  lull  rein  to  their  horses, 
they  pursued  it  over  a  wide  piece  of  heathy  waste.  They 
had  now  a  good  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
I  the  animal  they  followed;  but,  notwithstanding  their  skill 
'  in  the  chase,  they  were  unable  to  decide  what  kind  of 
beast  it  was;  for,  though  it  bad  the  straight  back,  bushy 
I  tail,  and  lung  gallop,  of  a  wolf,  still  it  had  the  thick,  brist- 
I  ly,  aud  snouted  head  of  a  boar,  and  its  feet  were  not  simi- 
,  lar  to  those  of  any  animal  they  had  seen.  They,  therefore, 

'  supposed  it  might  be  some  mongrel  brute,  or  one  of  the 
j  wild  beasts  brought  from  Syria,  which  had  broken  loose 
:  from  the  menage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  But,  be  it 
i  what  it  might,  they  pushed  after  it  with  the  greatest  reso- 
!  lution,  beca'ise,  when  they  had  started  it  from  its  lurking 
place,  they  perceived  that  it  hud  been  tearing  in  pieces  the 
body  of  a  child. 

The  direction  w’hich  the  monster  took  led  them  aevoss  a 
,  small  stream,  that  divided  their  district  (foin  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  one,  aud  brought  them  at  last  into  a  place  dangerous  for 
horsemen,  aud  difiiuult  for  the  pursuit  of  game.  It  was  an 
extensive  level,  reaching  from  the  rivulet  to  a  distant  range 
of  hills,  and  would  have  been  a  plain  had  it  not  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  huge  masses  of  detached  rock,  scattered  about  it, 
as  if  a  large  mountain  had  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
strewed  over  its  surface.  Many  of  the  fragments  were  so 
large,  that  they  resembled  small  clilb,  and  from  their  tope 
and  sides  grew  out  and  hung  down  trees  and  shrubs  of 
every  description.  Several  lay  as  if  hillen  against  each 
other,  so  as  to  leave  caverns  and  arches  between  their 
I  sides,  and  the  red  glare  of  the  sun,  setting  behind  the  bills, 
j  gleamed  through  these  openings  in  a  wild  aud  beautiful 
manner.  Other  pieces  were  small  and  plentiful,  lying  in 
heaps,  as  well  as  separately,  amongst  the  larger  masses ;  so 
that,  though  there  were  many  roads  and  passages  between 
these  rocks,  still  they  were  rendered  unsaie  for  horses  by 
'  thcce  leuser  stones. 
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The  hunfere  bad  ararcely  ent»*red  this  region  before  they 
lost  sight  of  tbeir  game  ;  but,  hoping  to  regain  the  scent, 
they  dashed  forward  amongst  the  pathways,  and,  after  a 
short  time  saw  the  brute  turning  round  a  corner.  This 
tempted  them  still  further,  till,  after  bewildering  themselves 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  this  desert,  they  gave  over  the 
pursuit,  having  ceased  for  some  time  to  see  the  monster, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  growing  so  dark,  that  they  would  not 
have  been  long  able  to  view  it  had  it  been  before  them. 

They  now  thought  of  returning  home  to  Fiendenhvim, 
and  turned  their  horses  the  w'ay  contrary  to  that  which 
they  had  come,  and,  as  they  rode  along,  wondering  what 
kind  of  beast  they  had  chased,  they  found  that  their  exer¬ 
tion  had  both  fatigued  them  and  made  them  excessively 
thirsty.  Accordingly,  they  resolved  to  take  a  full  draught 
from  the  stream  when  they  reached  it,  and  agreed  to  ask 
permission  of  the  lord  of  that  domain  to  bring  their  whole 
troop  on  the  following  day,  to  give  full  pursuit  to  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  monster.  They  were  talking  about  the  dogs  and 
weapons  they  would  bring  with  them,  when  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  light  at  a  short  distance,  and  w’ishing  to  ob¬ 
tain,  if  possible,  something  better  than  a  draught  of  water, 
to  quench  their  thirst,  they  made  towards  it,  and  arrived  at 
the  door  of  a  residence,  half  cottage  and  half  cavern, 
which  stood  under  the  side  of  one  of  the  largest  nias.ses  of 
rock  ;  and  they  recolleeted  that  this  place  was  the  habita¬ 
tion  ol  a  hermit,  a  recluse  so  austere  that  he  hardly  ever 
sufiered  himself  to  be  seen  by  any  body. 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  however,  and  it  was  opened, 
not  by  an  old  man,  with  a  white  beard,  as  they  expected, 
but  by  a  bea':titul  girl,  of  about  sixteen,  whose  tace  and 
figure  far  excelled  those  of  all  the  daughters  of  their  native 
hamlet,  and,  in  truth,  of  any  other  place  they  knew.  Sh« 
blushed  at  first,  and  seemed  inclined  to  close  the  door  again, 
but  Wolfgang  asked,  in  a  tone  of  compliment,  that  she 
would  give  htm  a  draught  of  milk,  and  Hendrick  secoAded 
him,  with  such  gentle  supplication,  that  she  felt  almost 
compelled  to  speak  ;  and,  then,  not  liking  to  refuse  so  small 
a  request,  she  brought  out  a  large  jug,  not  of  milk  but  of 
true  Khenish  wine,  which  she  poured  out  into  horns,  and 
offered  to  each  of  the  huntsmen.  They  accepted  her  gift 
with  many  thanks,  which  she  received  with  smiles  ;  and, 
by  way  of  prolonging  the  conversation,  they  inquired  whe¬ 
ther  she  had  seen  or  heard  ol  any  strange  l>east  near  her 
habitation.  She  replied,  that,  within  the  few  last  days,  her 
father  had  told  her  that  he  had  seen  an  animal  that  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  had  bidden  her  be  careful  that  she 
was  not  surprised,  for  that  it  was  very  ferocious,  and  had 
carried  oil’ the  child  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Grifbausen.  She  then  invited  them  to  alight,  say¬ 
ing  that,  perhaps,  her  parent  conld  tell  them  more  concern- 
ing  it. 

The  young  men  were  both  so  fascinated  with  this  beauty, 
that  they  would  willingly  have  spent  some  hours  in  gazing 
at  and  conversing  with  her ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
they  obstinately  refused,  although  she  pressed  tliem  to  entvr 
the  cottage.  After  a  little  more  conversation,  she  w  ished 
them  good  night ;  and  though  they  both  intended  to  see 
her  again,  neither  of  them  mentioned  a  word  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  either  to  her  or  to  his  companion.  Indeed,  from  that 
moment  they  became  so  desperately  jealous  of  each  other, 
(which  was  the  reason  why  they  would  not  stop  that  night, 
each  looking  upon  the  other  as  a  rival,)  that  they  scarcely 
spoke  all  the  way  back  to  Fiendenheim  ;  and  the  next  day, 
instead  of  summoning  the  troop  to  give  the  beast  chas<‘, 
each  rode  separately  in  search  of  the  cottage,  where  they 
met,  and  quarrelled  for  the  first  time  ;  and  so  bitter  w’as 
their  enmity  afterwards,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  either  of  them  to  have  run  the  other  through  with  a  boar 
spear. 

Meantime  the  wild  monster  committed  great  ravages 
throughout  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  became  unsafe 
for  men  unarmed,  and  women  and  children,  to  pass  from 
one  village  to  the  other  ;  so  that  theie  was  a  general  alarm 
spread  round  about,  for  a  great  distance.  The  wolf-hunters 
made  many  attempts  to  destroy  it,  but  in  vain  ;  for,  though 
it  did  not  keep  out  of  the  w'ay  by  day,  yet  it  was  so  swift, 
and  so  artful  in  eluding  pursuit,  that  all  their  endeavors 
were  fruitless.  Even  Wolfgang  and  Hendrick  could  gain 
no  advantage  over  their  companions,  except  getting  a  little 
closer  to  the  beast  than  the  rest.  At  length,  the  lords  of 
three  villages,  which  this  animal  infested,  fancying  that 
there  might  be  some  want  of  energy  In  the  attempts  to  de¬ 
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stroy  it,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  fear,  oflered  a  reward  of  a 
piece  of  land  to  the  man  who  should  produce  its  head,  “  to 
belong  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,”  besides  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  fairest  maiden  w’ithin  their  domains  as  a 
wife,  to  whom  they  also  promi.sed  a  portion. 

This  ofi’er  produced  a  great  commotion  among  the  young 
men  of  the  three  villages,  as  well  as  among  the  maidens  ; 
all  of  them  being  willing  to  obtain  the  reward  ;  but  upon 
Wolfgang  and  Hendrick  it  had  a  very  strong  efiect.  Since 
first  beholding  the  young  beauty  among  the  rocks,  they  had 
both  striven  to  gain  her  as  a  wife,  but,  though  she  gave 
them  equal  audience,  she  declared  positively  in  favor  of 
neither  of  them.  But  when  the  reward  was  offered  for 
the  head  of  the  beast,  she  said  that  she  would  w  illingly  give 
her  hand  to  the  huntsman  who  should  obtain  it.  T  i  us,  be¬ 
sides  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  reward,  and  the  beauty, 
there  w’as  the  fear  thvit  another  should  gain  her.  and  Wolf¬ 
gang  said,  that  he  would  rather  the  beast  should  tear  him 
to  pieces,  than  that  Hendrick  should  become  possessed  of 
her,  and  Hendrick  said  much  the  same  of  Wolfgang.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  monster  continued  his  ravages,  though  all  the 
country  was  in  arms  against  him,  and  it  was  at  length  re¬ 
ported,  tliat  Count  Albert  of  Fiendenheim  was  going  to  in¬ 
vite  all  the  knights  and  warriors  of  his  acquaintance,  to 
come  and  make  a  grand  attempt  to  rid  his  lands  of  such  a 
scourge. 

When  it  came  to  be  known  that  Wolfgang  and  Hendrick 
had  quarrelled,  the  inhabitants  of  their  village  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  the  cause  of  disagreement  between  two  such 
strict  friends,  and  they  soon  found  it  out.  But  when  the 
young  men  of  Fiendenheim  had  seen  the  damsel,  they  said 
they  could  find  nothing  in  her  so  enchanting,  that  there 
were  many  girls  in  their  own  hamlet  far  superior  to  her, 
and,  in  fact,  that  she  was  more  disagreeable  than  pleasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  huntsmen  had  told  their  sisters 
that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  beauty  among  women,  that 
her  countenance  was  delightfully  fascinating ;  her  eyes  of 
of  the  most  brilliant  black,  her  lips  glowing  coral,  her  nose 
finely  formed,  her  complexion  radiant  with  health,  and  her 
curling  tresses  of  the  loveliest  auburn.  This,  of  course, 
tempted  many  of  the  young  women  to  make  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her,  and  they  agreed  with  the  young  men,  that 
she  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  They  found  her  features 
sharp  and  vixen-like,  her  eyes  too  small,  and  glowing  more 
like  live  coals  than  diamonds,  her  nose  hooked,  h*er  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  peculiar  sallow,  and  her  locks  el&h,  snake- 
like,  and  of  a  fiery  red  color.  Her  shape,  which  they  had 
been  told  was  exquisite,  they  thought  too  flimsy,  and  her 
dress  was  so  gaudy  and  scanty,  that  they  agreed  she  resem¬ 
bled  one  of  the  lost  girls  who  wandered  about  the  streets 
of  Mentz,  to  tempt  young  men  to  their  ruin,  mere  than  a 
a  modest  inhabitant  of  the  district  of  Brockencragg ;  and, 
in  Hne,  they  all  agreed  that  she  had  infused  seme  philter  in¬ 
to  the  w'ine  she  had  given  to  Wolfgang  and  Hendrick,  and 
thereby  deprived  them  of  the  right  use  of  their  senses  and 
understanding.  But,  what  displeased  them  more  than  any 
thing  else,  was  that  she  refused  to  tell  from  whence  she 
came,  or  who  her  father  was,  nor  would  she  listen  to  any 
inquiries  about  her  family,  saying,  that  those  who  liked  her 
need  not  know  her  friends,  and  that  those  who  disliked  her 
should  not. 

Wolfgang,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  of  a  temper  some¬ 
what  impatient,  and  when  he  heard  that  Count  Albert  pur¬ 
posed  calling  his  friends  to  assist  him,  fearing  he  should  lose 
an  opportunity  of  at  once  acquiring  the  beauty,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  set  out  on  the  chase,  swearing  be  would  ne¬ 
ver  return  without  the  head  of  the  monster;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  tried  every  art  he  was  acquainted  with,  to  sur¬ 
prise  it  unawares,  for  when  it  was  conscious  of  being  pur¬ 
sued,  nobody  bad  any  chance  of  coming  up  with  it.  All 
his  address  and  toil,  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  was, 
however,  of  no  avail  to  him.  Twenty  times  had  he  been 
on  the  point  of  plunging  bis  short  sword  between  its  ribs, 
and  as  oiten  had  it  slipped  aside,  and  disappointed  him. — 
At  last,  toward  evening,  when  all  the  rest,  similarly  en¬ 
gaged,  had  givon  up  the  chase,  he  fancied  that  the  animal 
appeared  lame,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Although  he 
was  scarcely  otherwise  himself,  this  idea  dissipated  all  his 
weariness,  and  hoping  that  he  might  now  run  it  down,  he 
borrowed  a  fresh  horse  from  tha  nearest  home,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  where  it  lay,  hid  in  its  lair,  he  forced  it  to  rise,  and 
betake  itself  to  that  same  plain  over  which  he  had  first  pur. 
sued  it,  in  company  with  Hendrick.  He  had  now  no  doubt 
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that  it  was  maimed,  for  it  ran  with  a  limping  gait,  and  with  '  its  huge,  ill-fashioned  carcjRs,  and  wliich  was  to  form  the 
less  speed  than  before.  However,  it  managed  to  keep  him  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  the  pledge  of  his  union  with 
at  too  great  a  distance  behind  to  wound  it,  and,  taking  the  his  mistress.  He  forgot  that  Hendrick  was  also  in  the 
same  course  it  had  formerly  done,  t  led  him  acroa  'ue  ,  field  with  his  friends,  and  their  unerring  dogs,  or,  if  he 
b4<a  idary  stream,  and  amongst  t'n.se  m  1  H  ner  d  era  'S  thought  of  him,  it  was  only  to  eiij«)y  the  anticipated  morti- 
where  it  had  once  escaped  before.  But  as  Wolfgang  had  rtcation  of  his  former  friend,  w  hen  he  returned  to  the  vil- 
now  more  advantage  than  at  that  time,  both  in  the  fresh-  i  lag<*,  bearing  wiih  him  the  spoil  for  wich  they  both  thirsted 
ness  of  his  horse,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  roads,  which  '  8(>  ardently. 

he  had  acquired  by  visiting  the  cottage,  he  was  able  to  ' .  The  boarwolf,  however,  as  if  conscious  that  its  existence 
keep  the  boarw’olf,  (for  so  the  monster  was  called  by  the  ,  w'as  to  terminate  that  day,  seemed  resolved  to  exercise  the 
peasantry,)  in  sight  !  strength  and  perseverance  of  its  pursuer.  It  took  wider 

The  red  glare  of  the  setting  sun  W’as  now  again  gleaming  and  more  intricate  circuits  than  it  had  ever  done  before, 
through  the  uncouth  archways,  and  along  the  narrow  pa.sses  it  turned  more  frequently  to  bay,  and  almo.st  appeared 
of  the  recks,  as  the  impatient  huntsman  fullow’ed  the  brute  to  enjoy  the  eager  onsets  which  the  huntsman  made  to 
into  the  centre  of  the  level.  Here,  entering  upon  a  small  overcome  it  ;  but  the  horse  of  Wolfgang  could  only  be 
sandy  space,  scattered  over  with  fragments  of  stone  and  brought  to  ride  at  it  by  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  of 
dead  wood,  VVolfgang  lost  sight  of  the  animal,  for  as  it  had  its  master,  e.xhibiiing  such  evident  marks  of  di.smay  at  its 
reached  the  plain  before  him,  he  could  not  decide  the  way  glaring  eye-balls,  and  erected  bristles,  that  he  could  scarce- 
it  had  taken.  His  temper,  w'hich  had  long  been  giving  '  ly  keep  its  head  towards  it ;  and  when  h«  offered  to  dis¬ 
way  during  the  pursuit,  now  totally  forsook  him,  and  throw-  ,  mount,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it  with  his  sword,  the 
ing  himself  from  his  horse,  he  rolled  upon  the  sand,  cursing  ‘  mon.ster  took  the  opportunity  of  making  off  at  full  speed, 
and  blaspheniiiig  everything  that  came  in  his  mind.  He  lay  In  this  manner  ihv  chase  continued  till  long  past  noon, 
thus  employed,  at  last,  with  his  face  tow’ard  the  ground,  by  which  time  Wolfgang  had  become  faint,  with  hunger 
when,  fancying  that  he  felt  a  strange  gust  of  heat  pa-ss  over  i  and  exhaustion  ;  he  had  been  extremely  fatigued  the  day  l»e- 
hini,  he  turned  his  head,  and  beheld  the  figure  ol  a  being  '  fore,  and  had  not  closed  his  eyes  during  the  night,  having 
somewhat  human,  but  more  resembling  a  devil.  It  had  been  too  much  engaged  with  his  mistress  to  think  of  sleep, 
horns  and  a  tail,  its  horns  curled  round  its  ears,  and  its  tail  ,  Besides,  he  had  scarcely  ta.sled  food  since  the  iiiorning  of 
was  short  and  turned  up  like  a  hook.  It  w’as  hairy  all  over,  ;  the  day  before,  for  he  took  nothing  but  wine  at  the  herinit- 
and  its  feet  ended  in  hoofs,  like  those  of  a  hog.  '  age,  and  this  day  he  would  not  slop  one  moment  to  assuage 

Wolfgang  was  in  too  great  a  rage  to  tremble.  !  his  hunger  at  the  cottages  of  his  acquaintances,  near 

“  Wolfgang,”  caid  the  being,  ‘‘  if  you  will  give  me  power  '  which  he  passed,  lest  the  boarwolf*  should  escape,  or  have 
over  you  for  lour  and-twenty  hours,  you  shall  cut  ofi*  the  '  time  to  renew  his  strength  by  rest.  However,  he  recollec- 
hcad  of  the  boar-w’olf'”  l  ted  that  his  mistress,  when  she  heard  that  he  intended  to 

**  I  agree,”  said  the  huntsman,  without  stopping  one  mo-  I  renew  the  cha.se  early  in  the  morning,  had  given  him  a 
menl  to  con.sider.  i  small  cake,  which  she  had  prepared  during  his  stay,  for  she 

“  Theu  kiss  my  hand,  in  token  of  obedience,”  said  the  said  that  she  was  certain  his  eagerness  would  not  allow 
stranger.  |  him  to  think  of  refreshment,  and  that  her  gift  would  quell 

Wolfgang  kissed  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  and  whilst  ■  his  appetite,  and  support  his  strength,  till  he  had  slain  the 
he  started  baok,  for  the  touch  of  the  being  burnt  his  lips,  it  monster.  Upon  this  he  drew  the  loaf  from  his  pocket,  and 
vanished,  saying,  "  chase  the  boarwolf  to-morrow.”  '  ate  it,  with  many  mental  thanks  for  the  kind  attention  of 

The  huntsman  now  remounted  his  horse,  and  without  al-  |  the  giver,  and  he  felt  his  desire  to  slaughter  the  boarwolf 
lowing  himself  to  think  of  what  he  had  done,  he  hastened  increase  wiih  his  wi.sh  to  obtain  the  hand  of  so  amiable  a 
to  the  cottage  of  the  beauty,  with  whom  he  staid,  convers-  girl.  As  she  had  said,  so  the  cake,  though  small,  satisfied 
ing  till  daylight,  for  both  she  and  her  father  treated  him  as  his  hunger,  and  renewed  his  spirits,  or,  rather,  made  them 
if  they  could  not  treat  him  too  well.  more  buoyant  then  before.  Indeed,  so  much  did  he  feel 

At  daybreak  he  saddled  his  steed,  and  set  on  to  dislodge  elated,  that  he  spurred  on  his  horse  as  if  just  set  off  in  the 

the  boar-wolf  from  its  lurking  place,  impatient  both  to  make  '  pursuit,  and  the  monster  was  obliged  to  fly  more  quickly 
sure  of  the  rewards  and  to  return  home,  for,  as  he  had  vowed  than  it  had  ever  done.  But  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
not  to  go  back  without  the  head,  so  he  had  kept  his  word.  ;  been  brilliant  and  enlivening,  now  suddenly  altered  ;  large 
When  Wolfgang  reached  the  glen,  where  he  expected  to  j  m'^sses  of  dark  clouds  rolled  up  from  behind  the  distant 
meet  the  boarwolf,  he  found  Ilendrick  there  with  some  j  mountains,  the  wind  nlsr,  and  swept  along  the  edges  of 
companions,  who  had  ^risen  early  that  morning  to  try  the  1  the  woods  with  violence,  full  drops  of  rain  fell  at  intervals, 
powers  of  two  large  dogs,  which  they  had  procured  from  a  :  and  the  distant  wafers  of  the  river  were  heard  rushing 
great  distance.  These  were  blood-hounds  of  a  fine  breed,  along  their  rocky  bed.  Wolfgang  was  too  much  accustom- 
and  were  now  engaged  by  Hendrick,  because  all  the  other  ed  to  the  field  not  to  know  that  these  signs  presaged  a 

dogs  that  had  been  employed  in  the  chase  of  this  monster  ,  storm  ;  but  his  ardour  would  not  permit  any  idea  of  relin- 

refused  to  follow  it,  being  so  terrified,  that,  whenever  they  quishing  the  pursuit  to  enter  his  mind  ;  besides,  he  fancied 
were  put  upon  the  scent,  they  howled  and  slunk  away  iu  these  signs  were  but  preludes  to  the  death  of  the  boarwolf, 
fear.  Wolfgang,  elated  with  the  kindness  so  lately  shown  and  he  gazed  at  it  with  exultations  a.s,  for  the  third  lime 
him  by  the  beauty  and  her  father,  and  relying  on  the  pro-  that  day,  it  hurr’ed  through  the  dell  where  he  and  Hendrick 
mise  that  he  should  cut  off  the  head  of  the  boarwolf,  could  !  had  first  discov'red  it  His  spirrs,  now  high  an  h’ee 
not  refrain  from  uttering  a  loud  laugh  of  contempt,  when  from  fat’gue,  nore  him  along  with  a  leeKag  of  triumpn,  and 
he  saw  the  pains  taken  by  his  former  friend  and  his  associ-  '  though  the  wind  shook  the  branches  ot  the  trees  over 
ates.  He  even  bid  him,  with  a  sneer,  “  go  home  and  i  his  head,  and  sighed  in  the  most  threatening  manner,  he 
look  out  for  a  wife,  for  that  he  meant  to  marry  the  beauty  |  paid  no  attention  to  the  impending  tempest, 
that  night  himself.”  Hendrick  was  too  intent  on  endea-  '  At  length,  as  he  once  more  spurred  along  to  the  rocky 
vouring  to  get  scent  of  the  wild  beast,  to  reply  to  these  in-  level,  the  clouds  burst  above  him,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  and 
suits,  and  having  ascertained  that  it  was  not  in  the  dell,  he  hail  surrounded  him  instantaneously  ;  he  seemed  almost  as 
hurried  over  the  hills,  in  search  of  it ;  and  his  rival,  not-  if  inclosed  in  a  moving  mass  of  water,  and  as  the  drops 
withstanding  his  security,  not  being  willing  that  he  should  '  struck  against  the  ground  they  broke  into  a  fine  mist,  which 
first  start  the  game,  set  ofi*  to  another  spot,  where  he  once  rose  up  on  the  w’ind  like  a  second  shower,  or  as  if  the  earth 
or  twice  met  the  animal.  j  were  heated  and  being  quenched  by  the  rain,  while  large 

About  an  hour  after  this,  Wolfgang  unearthed  the  boar-  hailstones  flew  and  danced  about  in  every  direction,  causing 
wolf.  It  sprung  from  beneath  the  root  of  an  old  withered  his  horse  to  start  repeatedly. 

yew-tree,  which  grew  over  a  low  dark  cave,  in  the  side  of  So  thick  and  heavy  was  the  shower,  that  Wolfgang  lost 
a  bank,  just  as  the  sun  rose  brilliantly  from  behind  some  I  sight  of  the  boarwolf  for  a  short  time,  though  it  still  kept 
opposite  hills ;  and  when  the  ferocious  brute  opened  its  at  the  same  distance  before  him.  But  an  unusual  darkness 
jaws,  to  utter  a  hideous  roar  its  long  tusks  gleamed  in  the  now  began  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  storm,  not  like  the 
morning  rays,  and  the  white  foam  spirted  from  its  mouth  approach  of  night,  but  a  deep  gloom,  as  if  the  sun  were 
like  flakes  of  snow,  while  its  bristly  hide  seemed  to  glitter  losing  its  light.  Thunder  burst  in  loud  peals  amongst  the 
in  the  light,  as  if  throwing  out  sparks  of  fire.  The  eager  hills,  and  Hashes  of  lightning  at  times  shot  along  before 
huntsman  rushed  forward  after  it,  eyeing  with  joy  the  |  him.  Yet  all  these  combined  terrors  had  no  effect  on  th« 
ghastly  grinning  head,  which  he  expected  soon  to  sever  from  ;  mind  of  the  huntsman ;  at  least  he  laughed  at  them  with 
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the  feelings  of  a  man  intoxic^rd,  for  the  few  mouthfuls  he  ed  and  unable  either  to  fly  or  resist.  Th'*  most  bitter  feel- 
had  taken  had  prodneed  a  state  of  idea  almost  similar  to  Inga  of  terror  and  despair  overwhelmed  hia  fat  uities.  He 
the  eftect  caused  by  liquor,  without  impending  his  capabili-  sprung  into  the  air,  and  attempted  to  scream  with  rage,  but 
ty  of  bodily  action.  A  hundred  times  he  blessed  the  pro-  :  he  only  uttered  a  harsh  hoarse  roar,  like  a  boarwolf.  Itwaa 
vidence  of  the  beauty,  in  providing  agaist  hia  fatigue,  and  j  answered  by  Hendrick,  who  at  that  moment  fixed  his  eye 
he  heard  the  awoln  waters  of^  the  boundary  stream  foam  upon  him,  with  a  wild  shout  of  joy  ;  his  friends  also  shout- 
amid^t  the  stony  windings  of  its  channel,  without  one  im-  j  ed,  and  the  blood-hounds,  giving  a  tremendous  yell,  spruag 
pr  aaion  of  fear,  or  suggestiori  ol  prudence.  upon  him  and  held  him  firmly  with  their  teeth  Hendrick 

The  boarwolf  chose  the  widest  whirlpool  over  which  to  j  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  raised  his  sword,  and  while 
leap,  and  Wolfgang  sprang  boldly  over  the  boiling  vortex.  |  Wolfgang  vainly  strove  to  exclaim,  “Spare  me,  Hendrick  ! 
He  heeded  not  the  laboring  breath  and  staggering  limbs  of  spare  me!”  his  rival  and  former  friend  smote  oft’  his  head 
hia  couraer,  but  spurred  him  violently,  as  he  entered  the  at  a  blow.  His  spirit  fled  with  a  groan,  a  dreadful  clap  of 
district  of  Brockencragg,  along  the  path  which  led  to  the  thunder  shook  the  earth,  a  flash  of  ligtning  enveloped  the 
hermitage,  for  in  that  direction  the  monster  proceeded  be-  group,  and  scathed  the  bleeding  body  of  the  huntsman;  but 
fore  him.  Hendrick  nevertheless  lifted  up  the  head,  and  with  hia 

The  storm  raged  with  peculiar  fury  in  this  w’ild  and  de-  companions  gave  three  victorious  shouts ;  he  then  thrust 
solate  region.  The  w’ind  roared  hideously,  as  it  rushed  the  point  of  hia  spear  into  the  neck,  and,  remounting  hia 
along  the  numerous  pas.<<age8  amongst  the  rocks,  and  the  horse,  rode  away  from  the  plain  with  his  associates,  bear- 
summits  of  the  tall  trees,  that  grew  upon  them,  were  bent  ing  b;  fore  him,  unconsciously,  the  head  of  his  once  nearest 
below  the  crevices  in  which  their  roots  found  nourishment.  (  friend. 

Tw’iee  did  Wolfgang  escape  the  fall  of  trunks,  which  w-ere  They  made  their  way  directly  to  Fiehenhem,  and  were 
tom  with  harsh  crashes  from  their  beds,  and  many  times  received  joyfully  by  the  villagers,  w’ho  ran  io  inform  Count 
W'as  he  nearly  struck  from  his  saddle  by  pieces  of  stone,  Albert.  The  lord  received  the  spoil  in  form,  admiring  its 
broken  from  the  margin  of  chfl.s  by  the  lightning,  which  ghastly  look,  add  directed  his  seneschal  to  make  out  the 
now  darted  closely  around  him.  But  his  spirit  and  his  per-  deed  of  gift,  ol  four  acres  of  land,  to  Hendrick  the  wolf- 
suasion  that  the  head  of  the  monster  would  soon  become  slayer,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  lie  then  bade  the 
hia  spoil,  were  unabated  and  unalloyed,  till,  ju.st  as  he  was  foruinate  huntsman  to  choose  the  maiden  he  liked  best  for 
approaching  the  cottage  of  his  mistress,  ihe  boarwolf  his  bride,  and  bring  her  to  him  on  the  following  morning, 
uttered  a  tremendous  yell,  wdiich  was  answ-ered  by  the  as  he  intended  to  bestow’  upon  her  a  marriage  portion 
distant  bay  ot  dogs.  “  That  fiend  Hendrick  !”  muttered  Hendrick,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone 
Wolfgang,  as  the  idea  that  his  hated  rival  might  rush  since  day-break,  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  conimuni- 
in  between  him  and  his  reward  glanced  across  his  eating  his  success  to  the  beauty,  and  of  claiming  her  prom- 
mind.  He  spurred  on  hia  steed,  more  unmercifully  than  ise.  He  therefore  quitted  Ficndenheim,  and  took  the  di- 
before,  and  w’as  in  an  instant  close  by  the  hermitage.  The  rection  of  the  Brock*  ncragg  level,  w  ith  almost  as  much 
beauty,  as  if  fearless  of  wild  beasts,  of  lightning,  or  of  thun-  speed  as  if  engaged  in  another  chase.  The  w’eather  was 
dcr,  stood  at  the  door,  w’aving  her  hand  in  encouragement  now  calm  and  8<*rcne,  the  wind  had  subsided,  not  a  drop  of 
to  her  lover,  and  he  thought  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  flashes  rain  fell  from  the  unclouded  sky,  and  a  pure  and  beautiful 
of  fire  that  glanced  along  before  her;  her  face  w’as  bright,  evening  had  succeeded  to  the  tempestuous  afternoon  ;  nor 
and  her  eyes  shone,  her  hair  floated  in  the  wind.  He  would  it  have  been  su.spected  that  such  a  storm  had  so  re¬ 
heard  her  say,  “  Do  you  hear  Hendrick  T’  and  a  moment  cently  occurred,  had  not  the  swollen  streams,  that  rushed 
was  out  of  her  sight  and  hearing,  for,  having  turned  a  cor-  amongst  the  rocks,  and  over  the  pathways,  been  unusually 
ner,  the  bnite  led  him  directly  to  the  centre  of  the  level. —  large,  and  their  waters  turbid,  and  loaded  with  fragments  of 
All  the  fury  of  the  storm  seemed  likewise  to  tend  that  way,  branches,  and  the  spoil.'^  of  their  banks, 
for  the  violence  of  the  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  behind  him.  By  the  time  the  eager  lover  arrived  within  sight  of  the 
was  almost  intolerable.  His  horse  rushed  along,  as  if  cottage  of  his  mistress,  the  first  stars  of  evening  had  ap- 
borne  by  a  rapid  stream,  striving  more  to  keep  itself  steady  peared,  and  a  gentle  gloom  had  fallen  on  all  the  surround- 
than  to  maintain  its  speed  ;  the  lightning  flashed  round  ing  objects.  A  calm  stillness  was  spread  over  the  vast  de- 
every  crag,  and  the  thunder  seemed  rolliug  along  upon  the  sert  of  shattered  rocks,  only  interrupted  by  the  croak  of  the 
earth,  and  jarring  at  every  instant  w’ith  the  scattered  frag-  javen,  which  sate  among  the  overhanging  trees,  or  by  the 
ments  of  rock.  shriek  of  the  owl,  which  floated  forth  from  the  recesses 

Even  these  he  fancied  tottered  as  he  passed  them,  and  amongst  the  cliff.  But  of  a  sudden,  as  Hendrick  spurred 
shook  their  cnimbling  edges  on  his  head  ; — tittering  and  his  horse  up  to  the  door  of  the  hermitage,  a  strange  wild 
grinning  whispers  seemed  to  mock  his  ears,  as  he  listened  shout  of  mirth  burst  from  w'ithin  the  dwelling,  composed  of 
to  the  deep  mouthings  of  Hendrick’s  bloodhounds;  and  sounds  and  voices  he  had  never  heard  before.  The  chim- 
the  boarwolf  growled  and  tore  up  the  earth,  as  it  fled  before  ney,  too,  smoki’d  violently,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  light  shot 
him.  However,  he  gained  upon  it,  and,  only  intent  upon  from  the  casement  ncro.ss  the  pathway,  and  small  rays  is- 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  drew  forth  his  short  sued  from  beneath  the  eaves  and  crevices  in  the  walls, 
sword,  to  make  a  desperate  attack,  for  h«  perceived  by  its  Impatient  and  alarmed,  Hendrick,  with  a  lover’s  privi- 
agitation  and  furious  howls  that  it  would  soon  turn  to  bay.  lege,  hastily  opened  the  door,  and  entered  ;  but  what  was 
He  was  close  at  its  heels,  as  it  entered  upon  the  sandy  his  amazement  to  find  hiinscdf  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  level,  and  at  the  instant  the  mon-  beings  of  the  mast  appalling  description.  There  sat  in  the 
«er  turned  and  offered  re8i.«tence.  his  horse  fell  dead  close  old  chair,  which  the  beauty’s  father  was  wont  to  occupy, 
beside  it.  The  boarwolf  sprung  upon  Wolfgang,  and  ripped  the  same  fiend  who  had  tempted  Wolfgang  to  his  destruc- 
iip  his  thigh  with  its  tusk ;  but  the  huntsman,  though  tion.  Before  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  floor,  was  a  large 
writhing  with  pain,  struck  a  tremendous  blow  at  its  brawny  fire,  blazing  up  to  the  ceiling  in  blue  flames,  mingled  with 
neck,  which  cleft  the  spine,  and  the  head  hung  from  its  green  and  yellow.  Around  this  danced  a  circle  of  devils, 
shonider.  Another  blow  severed  it  completely  ;  but  at  of  all  figures  and  sizes,  throwing  themselves  into  the  most 
that  instant  a  densa  smoke,  mingled  with  flame,  issued  from  distorted  attitudes,  and  shrieking  at  alternate  intervals, 
the  carcass,  and  the  boarwolf  was  changed  into  that  fiend-  There  lay  on  the  floor  a  human  carcass,  the  head  of  which 
like  being  whom  he  had  seen  in  that  same  place  on  the  day  was  concealed  by  a  black  veil,  and  the  old  fiend  had  his 
before.  feet  placed  upon  it,  while  his  hoofs,  now  lengthened  into 

“  Wolfgang,”  it  exclaimed  to  the  terrified  hunter,  “  thou  claws,  penetrated  the  flesh,  and  when  the  demon  contracted 
hast  cut  off  the  head  of  the  boarwolf ;  for  twenty-four  hours  his  talons,  the  body  gave  convulsive  throes,  and  dashed  its 
thou  art  mine — Aye,  and  fur  ever! — Be  thou  now  a  boar-  limbs  about  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  assembly, 
wolf***  Hendrick  stood  and  stared  aghast  at  this  sight,  for  a  crowd 

“  Not  now,”  cried  Wolfgang,  gasping  with  horror  at  the  of  fears  and  suspicions  overwhelmed  his  soul.  He  looked 
thought,  “  Hendrick  is  coming,  he  will  slay  me.”  around  for  the  beauty  and  her  father,  but  in  vain ;  till  at 

“  I  mean  it,”  replied  the  demon  laughing  ferociously,  length  a  tall  slender  fiend  sprung  from  the  circle  toward 
I  brought  him  here,  his  dogs  are  mine — see  he  comes !”  him,  and  seizing  his  hand  in  her  burning  grasp,  drew  him 
Wolfgang  turned  his  head  and  saw  Hendrick  rushing  lo-  forward,  saying,  “  Why,  Hendrick,  my  betrothed,  do  you 
wards  him  ;  he  felt  his  figure  change,  his  hand*i  became  not  know  your  bride  1  ” 

feet,  his  head  grew  large  and  bristly,  he  sunk  down  towards  Hendrick  gazed  upon  her,  and  saw  in  her  sharpened  fea- 
the  earth,  and  stood  like  a  four-fooUKl  brute,  but  bewilder-  turea,  parchment  akin,  and  glowing  eyea,  some  appearance 
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of  thr  girl  who  had  bfcn  the  sole  object  of  his  and  Wolf¬ 
gang’s  love  ;  but  with  a  shuddering  start  he  endeavored  to 
free  himself  from  her  grasp.  She,  however,  held  him  ' 
tightly,  and  drawing  him  to  the  circle,  and  another  fiend 
caught  him  by  the  hand,  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  was  , 
thus  forced  to  dance  round  the  fire,  as  one  of  the  group, 
while  the  demons  grinned  and  chattered  at  him  with  fear¬ 
ful  and  malicious  joy. 

Although  the  heart  of  Hendrick  sunk  within  him,  at  the 
hideous  figures  and  grimaces  of  his  companions,  his  senses 
still  remained  collected,  and  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  find-  1 
ing  some  method  of  escaping  from  this  detestable  spot,  j 
His  love  and  hopes  were  converted  into  the  utmost  disgust 
and  dread,  and  his  eyes  wandered  from  side  to  side,  to  avoid  ; 
the  diabolical  leers,  and  hellish  mockery  of  the  fiend  who 
pretended  to  be  his  bride.  Sbe,  however,  seemed  not  to 
regard  his  hatred,  but,  telling  her  crew  that  he  was  impa-  ; 
tienf  for  the  conclusion  of  his  nuptials,  stopped  opposite  to 
the  frightful  demon  who  sat  in  the  chair —  : 

“  Father,”  said  she,  “  this  is  my  bridegroom  ;  he  wishes 
you  to  unite  u.s  for  ever.” 

“  Have  you  the  ring  ?  ”  said  the  old  fiend  in  a  harsh  and  . 
hollow  voice.  ; 

“  This  is  the  one  he  gave  me,”  said  the  pretended  bride, 
holding  forth  one  which  Hendrick  knew  he  had  presented  ' 
to  her,  some  days  before.  | 

“  Is  he  willing  to  bind  himself  to  }'ou  and  yours  1  ”  said  ' 
the  presiding  devil  of  this  infernal  ceremony.  j 

“  You  shall  hear  him  promise,”  answerec  the  bride,  i 
“  Speak,  Hendrick,  love,  speak,”  continued  she  to  the  as- 
tonf.-hed  huntsman,  whose  hair  now  stood  on  end,  and 
whose  limbs  quaked  beneath  him,  while  the  sweat  stood  I 
cold  upon  his  brow,  while  the  room  felt  like  a  furnace.  I 

“  If  he  Will  not  speak,  let  him  kneel  and  do  homage,”  ! 
exclaimed  Satan. 

At  this  the  fiends  on  either  side  of  the  terrified  hunter,  ; 
strove  to  pull  him  down  ;  but  Hendrick,  aware  that  by  that  ; 
prostration  he  should  yield  up  his  soul  to  the  powers  of  , 
darkness,  resisted  with  his  utmost  .“Strength,  while  he  groaned  ' 
loudly,  and  wrestled  with  the  demons.  ' 

“  Show  him,  then,”  cried  the  arch-demon,  stamping  w-ith  ; 
passion,  “  show  him  what  he  shall  become,  unless  he  obeys.  ' 
Let  him  see  !  let  him  see  ! — up  Wolfgang,  up  '  ”  continued  ; 
he,  shouting  hideously.  Upon  this  the  corpse  that  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  chair  started  from  the  floor,  and  as  the  black 
cloth  fell  from  its  head,  Hendrick  recognfsed  the  pale  and 
bloody  corse  of  his  friend  Wolfgang.  The  head  was  rest 
ing  on  the  shoulders,  but  there  was  a  deep  red  gash  round 
the  neck,  as  if  it  had  been  divided. 

“  Dost  thou  know  him  1  ”  cried  the  fiend-bride,  as  she  saw 
her  lover  tremble  involuntarily. 

“  Yes,  he  knows  hi'u,”  cried  the  old  demon,  “  and  shall 
be  like  him,  unless  he  joins  in  the  chase.”  He  then  vocife¬ 
rated,  “the  boarwolf!  the  boarwolf!”  and  the  body  of 
Wolfgang  was  changed  into  the  resemblance  of  that  mon¬ 
ster,  and  began  to  run  round  the  cottage,  while  all  the  imps 
and  demons,  uttering  tremendous  yells,  pursued  it,  darting 
fire  from  their  nostrils,  and  piercing  the  howling  brute  with 
their  burning  claws.  Hendrick’s  two  coinpaniuns  endea¬ 
vored  to  pull  him  forward  after  the  rest,  and  the  principal 
fiend  e.xclaimed,  “  Force  him  !  tear  him  !  drt^  him  !  ”  but 
the  huntsman’s  feelings  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  horror, 
and  struggling  violently,  he  exclaimed,  “  God  and  St.  Hu¬ 
bert  protect  me  !  ”  The  fiends  instantly  screamed,  and  let 
him  go,  and  he  sprung  through  the  fire,  his  only  way  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  out  at  the  door.  In  an  instant  he  was  on  his 
horse,  and  in  good  time,  for  the  whole  legion  of  devils 
poured  out  of  the  cottage,  with  the  boarwolf  at  their 
head. 

Hendrick  dashed  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  beast,  and 
fled,  and  the  frightful  crew  followed,  filling  the  air  with 
their  vociferations.  At  every  instant  one  or  other  of  the 
demons  seemed  on  the  point  ol  pulling  him  from  his  horse : 
they  snatched  at  him,  at  his  arms,  at  his  legs,  at  his  neck, 
at  his  lags,  and  at  his  long  flying  dress,  that  floated  on  the 
air  behind  him.  They  called  on  him  to  stop  ;  his  bride  of¬ 
fered  to  throw  her  arms  around  him,  she  shrieked  in  his 
ears,  and  blew  fire  from  her  mouth,  she  cursed  and  reviled 
him.  But  the  huntsman  still  fled,  and  called  on  the  saints 
to  assist  him,  till  reaching  the  boundary  strean*,  he  leaped 
his  horse  ever  its  rapid  current,  and  found  himself  free  from 
his  hateful  persecutors.  Nevertheless,  he  checked  not  his 
bridle,  but  kept  on  his  way  till  he  reached  the  village  of 


Fiendenhefin,  where  he  rushed  in  dismay  up  to  a  crowd  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  men  of  Fiendenheim  shouted  when  they  saw  the 
succt-ssful  huntsman,  who  had  ridden  forth  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  happiness,  return  so  terrified,  and  the  w'oinen 
screamed  as  they  gazed  at  the  man  and  hors**,  black  with 
smoke,  and  dropping  with  perspiration.  “  Is  this  the  bride¬ 
groom  1  ”  cried  they.  “  Where  is  the  bride  1  ”  Hendrick, 
fur  a  long  time,  could  not  speak  ;  at  length,  after  drinking 
deep  ann  long  draught  to  clear  his  throat,  he  told  what  he 
had  seen.  All  the  hamlet  wes  in  agitation.  They  ran  to 
the  castle  of  Count  Albert,  and  clamored  to  see  the  head  of 
the  boarwolf.  The  warder  called  for  torches,  and  led  the 
w’ay  into  an  inner  court ;  but  instead  of  the  grim  visage  of 
the  rapacious  monster,  they  beheld  the  pale  and  witqered 
features  of  Wolfgang  the  huntsman,  slowly  dropping  gore, 
as  it  stood  on  the  end  of  a  pike.  Hendrick  fainted,  and 
jay  long  in  a  trance,  and  when  he  did  recover  he  retired 
into  the  monastery  of  i^t  Hubert,  where  he  shortly  died. 

Ages  have  passed  away  since  this  event  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  and  generation  after  generation  has  sunk  into  the 
tomb,  but  the  tradition  survives,  and  the  pea.<ant  of  the 
Bergstrasse,  when  he  hears  the  howls  of  the  wolf,  redou¬ 
bled  anu  prolonged  by  the  echoes  of  his  mountains,  starts 
with  horror,  and  recollects  the  fate  of  Wolfgang  the  hunter  ; 
and  it  is  still  asserted  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal 
night  when  he  was  slain,  the  boarw'olf  is  seen  to  run,  yell¬ 
ing  amid  live  hilL,  pursued  by  the  demons  to  whom  hie  so 
unhappily  bound  himself. 


REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  WAR. 

After  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
had  been  fairly  beaten  ofl  by  the  little  band  of  heroes  at 
Stonington,  (Ct  )  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  attack,  finding 
that  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  battery  wliich  de¬ 
fended  the  village;  and  finding  also  that  the  malitia  of  the 
adjacent  country  had  assembled  in  such  force  as  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  ot  a  landing  the  Commodore  withdrew 
his  squadron  from  their  inglorious  attack,  and  moving  up 
Fisher’s  Sound  with  his  whole  force,  anchored  off  “  Gro¬ 
ton  LongPoi'nt,”  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Mystic  river, 
and  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Gen.  Isham,  who  commanded  the  force  which  had  been 
collected  near  Stonington  during  the  four  days  bombard¬ 
ment,  immediately  on  learning  that  the  enemy  had  anchored 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river  where  a  large  amount  of  proper- 
I  ty  was  exposed,  and  where  a  defenceless  population  would 
be  subjected  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  ordered  the 
:  Sih  regiment,  then  under  the  coiiiHiand  of  Col.  Belcher,  to 
'  proceed  forthwith  from  their  encampment  near  Stonington, 

I  and  take  position  at  the  mauth  of  the  My*tic  river.  The 
first  battalion,  consisting  of  five  companies,  arrived  at  Mys¬ 
tic  soon  after  the  enemy  had  anchored.  It  was  command¬ 
ed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  since  received  tesliinonies  of 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  his  arrival  at  the  point  to  which  he  had  been 
j  ordered,  he  met  with  Captain  Simeon  Haley  and  Captain 
i  Burrows,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  one  of  that  little 
'  band  who  gained  immortal  honor  in  defending  the  battery 
at  Stonington,  and  who  will  always  be  kept  in  grateful  re- 
!  iiiembrance  by  such  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  .  member  the 
!  war  and  its  incidents — the  latter  we  believe  also  to  have 
j  been  one  of  that  brave  little  company  ;  but  of  this  we  are 
I  not  assured.  These  two  gentlemen  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Commander  of  the  detachment  which  resulted  in 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  litUe  aflairs  of  the  war. 

I  In  order  that  the  arrangement  may  be  understood  by  the 
j  reader  of  tiie  present  day,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  dur- 
I  ing  the  peri«>d  while  the  Briti.*<h  fleet  infested  the  waters  of 
I  the  Soudd,  all  communication  by  means  of  regular  coasters 
I  w'as  cut  ofl',  and  that  flour,  pork,  and  other  heavy  articles 
j  of  necessity  w’ere  conveyed  from  place  to  place  along  shore, 
i  by  means  of  a  kind  of  craft  called  “  Vineyard  Boats.” 

I  These  were  generally  very  fast  sailers — were  sharp  at  both 
j  ends  like  a  whale-boat,  with  a  great  breadth  of  beam,  en- 
:  abling  them  to  carry  about  twenty-five  barrels  burthen — 
they  were  generally  navigated  by  two  men  only,  and  of 
I  course  for  safety  depended  on  their  speed  alone.  Many  of 
I  these  boats  were  taken  from  time  to  time  during  the  war 
with  cargoes  which  were  vety  acceptable  to  the  blockading 
j  squadron. 
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Captains  Haley  and  Burrows  had  such  a  boat  in  readi¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  iniinediatcly  arranged  between  them  and 
the  Major  commanding  the  detachment,  that  they  should 
place  on  board  their  boat  so  much  ballast  as  should  give  her 
the  appearance  of  being  deeply  laden,  and  proceed  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  if  bound  westward  ;  and 
that  if  chased  by  a  British  barge,  they  were  to  put  back  and 
run  the  boat  ashore  at  a  point  agreed  on,  just  outside  the 
entrance  of  the  river.  This  being  arranged,  and  the  boat 
having  started.  Captain  John  Barber,  a  brother  of  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  detachment,  who  had  by  this  time  com¬ 
municated  the  plan  to  Col.  Belcher  his  commanding  officer, 
proceeded  with  thirty  volunteers  down  towards  the  place 
agreed  upon  ;  keeping  the  movements  of  his  little  band 
concealed  from  the  enemy,  by  marching  through  such  woods 
and  cornfields  as  could  be  interposed  between  his  party  and 
the  fleet,  which  was  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  rust  succeeded  exactly  as  designed.  After  passing 
out  of  the  river.  Captains  Haley  and  Burrows  kept  close  in 
shore,  and  made  all  sail  to  the  westward,  as  if  anxious  to 
escape  ob.servation  ;  but,  as  they  expected,  before  they 
pas-sed  Avery’s  Point,  a  long  black  row-galley  shot  out  from 
the  lee  of  one  of  the  ships  and  pulled  for  them  with  every 
assurance  of  getting  a  prize — our  friends  instantly  hauled 
their  urind,  and  seemed  to  make  every  effort  to  get  back  in¬ 
to  Mystic  river,  but  before  they  could  reach  it  they  were 
cut  off  by  the  barge,  and  were  apparently  forced  to  beach 
their  boat,  which  they  were  careful  to  do  at  a  spot  which 
Capt.  Barber  had  indicated  by  setting  up  a  little  birchen 
wand  over  the  brow  of  a  sand  ridge.  Scarcely  had  our 
two  friends  esconced  themselves  behind  the  ridge,  and  the 
keel  of  the  British  barge  grated  hard  on  the  shore  in  hot 
pursuit,  before  thirty  muskets  were  levelled  at  the  surprised 
crew,  and  before  it  could  be  prevented  by  their  commander 
one  division  had  fired.  Of  sixteen  British,  one  fell  dead 
pierced  by  seven  bullets,  two  were  badly  wounded,  and  the 
other  thirteen,  witli  the  exception  of  their  commander,  a 
lieutenant  or  sailing  master,  were  floundering  in  the  w'ater 
into  which  they  threw  themselves  to  avoid  a  fire  which 
came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly.  The  moment  the  catas¬ 
trophe  was  discovered  from  the  stjuadron,  boats,  fully 
manned,  were  seen  to  put  ofl'  to  the  rescue ;  but,  before 
they  could  arrive  to  the  help  of  their  unfortunate  comradus, 
the  little  company  of  militiamen  had  manned  the  two  boats, 
and,  with  the  killed  and  wounded,  had,  under  the  pilotage 
of  their  gallant  coadjutors,  placed  themselves  within  the 
protection  of  the  fire  of  their  fellow  soldiers,  who  now 
lined  the  beach  by  scores,  to  witness  and  assist  in  the 
event. 

Mr.  Stewart,  late  Briti.»h  Consul  for  Connecticut,  &c.,  a 
gentleman  who  retains  a  deep  and  abiding  place,  as  well  in 
the  affections  as  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him,  was  on  board  the  Hamillies  at  the  time.  He  has  since 
told  our  informant,  that  he  was  dining  with  Commodore 
Hardy  under  the  awning  on  the  quarter  deck,  at  the  time 
the  boat  was  sent  in  pur&uit,  and  that  the  Commodore  had 
watched  her  progress  untill  she  touched  the  beach,  when 
hearing  the  volley  of  musketry  he  seized  a  spy-glass,  and 
gazing  earnestly  fur  a  msnieut,  he  turned  to  Mr.  S.  and  re¬ 
marked,  “My  poor  fellows  are  Yankied.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  this  event  no  coasting 
boat  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  above  sketch  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  ihe  boats  of  the  blockading  squadron,  but  ever 
afterward  were  permitted  to  make  their  way  along  shore 
without  molestation. 


Fixalk  to  a  Courtship. — “  Fh>ra,  ah  !  dearest  Flora 
— I  am  come — ah!  Flora  I  come  to— oh!  you  can  decide 
my  fate — I  am  come,  my  Floia — ah  ! 

“  I  see  you,  Malcolm,  perfectly.  You  are  come  ;  you 
tell  me  interesting  intelligence,  certainly.  Well  what  next  V* 
“  Oh,  Flora !  1  am  come  to — to—” 

“To  offer  me  your  heart  and  hand,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Yes  1  ” 

“  Well,  do  it  like  a  man,  then,  and  not  like  a  monkey.” 
“  Plague  take  your  self-poaseasien,”  exclaimed  I,  sud¬ 
denly  starting  up  from  my  knee,  upon  which  I  had  fallen  in 
an  attitude  that  might  have  won  the  approval  of  Madam  de 
Maillard  Fraise :  “  you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself.” 

“  Proceed,  sir,”  said  Flora. 

“  You  like  brevity,  it  would  seem.” 


*  “  Yes,”  replied  Flora. 

“  Then,  will  you  marry  me  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  1  ” 

“  You  may  take  one.” 

I  took  the  proHered  kiss. 

“  Now  this  is  going  to  work  rationally,”  sai'd  Flora, 
“  when  a  thing  is  to  be  said,  why  may  it  not  be  said  in  two 
seconds,  instead  of  stuttering  and  stammering  two  hours 
about  it  J  Oh  !  how  cordially  do  I  hate  all  naiseries !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  merry  maiden,  clasping  my  hands  energeti¬ 
cally. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  I,  “  humbug  apart,  what  day  shall  we 
fix  for  our  marriage  T  ” 


THE  CID’S  COURTSHIP. 

[See  Mr.  Soutbey’i  Chronicle,  Book  1.  mci.  5,  for  this  part  of  the 
Cid’s  story,  as  given  in  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain.] 

I. 

Now,  of  Rodrigo  de  Bivar  great  was  the  fame  that  run. 
How  he  five  Kings  had  vanquished,  proud  Moormen  every 
one  ; 

And  how,  when  they  consented  to  hold  of  him  their  ground. 
He  freed  them  from  the  prison  wherein  they  had  been  bound. 

II. 

To  the  good  King  Fernando,  in  Burgos  where  he  lay. 

Came  then  Himena  Gomez,  and  thus  to  him  did  say  t 
“I  am  Don  Gomez’s  daughter, in  Gormaz  Count  was  he  ; 
Him  slew  Rodrigo  of  Bivar  in  battle  valiantly. 

HI. 

“  Now  I  am  come  before  you,  this  day  a  boon  to  crave. 
And  it  is  that  I  to  husband  may  this  Rodrigo  have ; 

Grant  this,  and  I  shall  hold  me  a  happy  damosell, 

Much  honored  shall  I  hold  me,  1  shall  be  married  well. 

IV. 

“  I  know  he ’s  born  for  thriving,  none  like  him  in  the  land  ; 
I  know  that  none  in  battle  against  his  spear  may  stand ; 
Forgiveness  is  well  pleasing  in  God  our  i^viour’s  view. 
And  1  forgive  him  freely,  for  that  my  sire  he  slew,” 

V. 

Right  pleasing  to  Fernando  was  the  thing  she  did  propose  ; 
He  writes  his  letter  swiftly,  and  forth  his  foot-page  goes ; 

I  wot,  when  young  Rodrigo  saw  how  the  King  did  write,] 
He  leaped  on  Bavieca — I  wot  his  leap  was  light. 

VI. 

With  his  own  troop  of  true  men  forthwith  he  took  the  way. 
Three  hundred  friends  and  kinsmen,  all  gently  bom  were 
they  ; 

All  in  one  color  mantled,  in  armor  gleaming  gay. 

New  were  both  scarf  and  scabbard,  when  they  went  forth 
that  day. 

VII. 

The  King  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  words  of  hearty 
cheel  ; 

Quoth  he,  “  My  good  Rodrigo,  you  are  right  welcome  here  ; 
This  girl  Ximena  Gomez  would  have  ye  for  her  lord. 
Already  for  the  slaughter  her  grace  she  doth  accord. 

VIII. 

“  I  pray  you  be  consenting,  my  gladness  will  be  great ; 

You  shall  have  lands  in  plenty,  to  strengthen  your  estate." 
“  Lord  King,”  Rodrigo  answers,  “in  this  and  all  beside, 
Cemmand,  and  I  ’ll  obey  you.  The  girl  shall  be  my  bride.” 

IX. 

But  when  the  fair  Ximena  came  forth  to  plight  her  hand, 
Rodrigo,  gazing  on  her,  his  face  could  not  command  ; 

He  stood  and  blushed  before  her ; — thus  at  the  last  said  he — 
“  I  slew  thy  sire,  Ximena,  but  not  in  villainy 

X. 

“  In  no  disguise  I  slew  him,  man  against  man  I  stood  ; 
There  was  some  wrong  between  us,  and  I  did  shed  his  blood. 
1  slew  a  man,  1  owe  a  man  ;  fair  lady,  by  God’s  grace. 

An  honored  husband  thou  shalt  have  in  thy  dead  father*! 
place.** 


Tl  «jf//rarc/  Aforement  of  Civilhation, 
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WSTEWAR.D  MOVEMEXT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Br  J.  L.  MOTLEY. 

Decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  past 
history  of  the  United  States,  is  the  striking  illustration  it 
has  afforded  of  the  great  law  of  civilization,  its  movements 
from  east  to  west.  It  was  a  direct  and  startling  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  which  history  has  long  labored  to  indicate. 
Tke  land  upon  which  the  sun  of  civilization  first  rose,  we 
kiow  not  with  certainty ;  but  as  far  back  as  our  vision  can 
e.vtend,  we  behold  it  shining  upon  the  most  eastern  limits  of 
thi  eastern  hemisphere.  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
w?  behold  successively  lighted  up,  as  the  majestic  orb  rolls 
owr  them ;  and  as  he  advances  still  farther  through  his 
stiried  and  mysterious  zodiac,  we  behold  the  shadows  of 
ewning  as  surely  stealing  upon  the  lands  which  he  leaves 
behind  him.  Home  falls  before  the  adventurous  and  des- 
tuctive  Goth  ;  and  fora  moment  the  world seemsdarkened; 
bit  vast  causes,  new  materials,  conflicting  elements,  are 
slently  at  work  to  produce  order  out  of  apparent  chaos, 
tlrough  the  long  eclipse  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  when  light 
i)  again  restored,  behold  the  radiance  which  we  first  wor- 
Slipped  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean,  has  at  last  reach¬ 
ed  and  illuminated  the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  while 
tie  westernmost  states  of  Europe  are  rejoicing  it  its  beams. 
Here  it  would  seem  tke  sun’s  course  was  finished.  The 
liw  which  has  hitherto  visibly  governed  his  career,  must  be 
’eversed  ;  the  world’s  western  limit  has  been  reached,  and 
either  his  setting  is  at  hand,  or  he  must  roll  backward  thro’ 
lis  orbit.  But  it  is  not  so.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  doubt 
he  universality  of  the  law,  which  we  believed  indubitably 
and  historically  established,  the  world  swings  open  upon  its 
hinges,  and  reveals  another  world  beyond  the  ocean,  as  vait 
and  perfect  as  itself.  America  starts  into  existence,  the 
long  forgotten  dream  of  the  ancients  is  revived  and  realized, 
and  the  world’s  history  is  rounded  into  as  complete  a  circle 
as  its  physical  confirmation. 

We  have,  said  that  the  exemplification  of  the  westward 
march  of  culture  was  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  America.  Connected  with  this,  however,  and  hardly 
of  less  importance,  is  the  illustration  which  it  afi'ords  us  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  civilization  of  the  world  has  been 
successively  entrusted  to  distinct  races.  Throwing  out  at 
once  all  disquisition  concernihg  the  great  races  which  have 
regularly  made  their  appearance  and  accomplished  their 
mission  in  past  ages,  we  turn  our  attention  simply  to  the 
great  race  of  the  present  time.  This  is,  indubitably,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  assume  this  without  argument,  be- 
cause  we  believe  that  same  of  our  readers  will  be  desirous 
of  holding  us  to  the  proof. 

The  Anglo-Saxon — like  all  great  races — is  of  a  composite 
origin  ;  and  its  materials  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  selected  with  the  view  of  producing  a  breed  of  j 
singular  energy,  endurance  and  power.  The  Saxon  hardi-  | 
hood,  ths  Norman  fire,  the  Teutonic  phlegm,  had  long  ago  i 
been  moulded,  one  would  deem  for  some  great  purpose,  into  j 
one  grand  national  stock  ;  and  to  this  race,  when  it  had  at-  ! 
tained  the  fullness  and  perfection  of  its  strength,  was  the  j 
conquest  of  America  entrusted.  | 

The  original  colonization  of  this  country  by  the  English,  i 
and  the  present  system  of  internal  colonization  successfully 
prosecuted  witliin  the  United  States  from  east  to  west, 
form  a  striking  counterpart  to  the  Gothic  invasion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  one  was  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  barbarism  upon  an  ancient  civilization ;  the 
other,  the  triumph  of  civilization  over  an  ancient  barbarism. 
Each  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  work  of  the  same  race, 
and  it  would  truly  seem  that  the  barbarian  has  begun  to  pay  i 
the  debt  which  he  has  owed  to  humanity  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Western  Empire.  The  civilized  Goths,  whose  mis¬ 
sion  is  now  to  contend  with  and  humanize  the  wilderness  of 
America,  are  the  descendants  of  those  Goths  who  for  a  time 
annihilated  the  ancient  civilization  ot  Europe  ;  and  the  task 
of  destruction  which  they  so  successfully  accomplished, 
and  which  resulted,  after  all,  in  a  great  benefit  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  differed  no  less  in  its  general  nature  from  their 
present  occupation,  than  did  the  instruments,  by  which  it 
was  effected,  differ  from  those  by  which  the  conquest  of 
America  is  in  the  course  of  aecomplishmeut. 

The  Roman  state  retained,  in  appearance,  the  same  gi- 


I  gantic  proportions  which  belonged  to  it,  when  it  sat  en- 
I  throned  upon  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was  a  vast  but 
j  a  hollow  shell ;  outw'ardly  impi>8ing,  but  inwardly  rotten 
to  the  core,  and  with  the  first  stroke  of  the  sword  of  Alaric, 

I  it  crumbled  into  dust.  The  Goth  w  as  but  the  embodiment 
i  ot  the  doom  which  had  long  impended  over  tbe  empire  of 
i  the  Ca'sars.  He  wa.s  but  the  appointed  actor  in  the  last 
I  scene  of  that  historic  destiny  which  had  ruled  the  state 
since  Romulus  first  watched  the  vulture’s  flight  from  the 
Palatine. 

For  purposes,  inscrutable  then  probably,  but  plain 
enough  to  every  human  intelligence  at  the  present  day,  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  after  having  reached  and  passed  the 
highest  possible  point  of  refinement,  was  for  the  time  an¬ 
nihilated.  The  Goth  destroyed,  but  he  did  not  rebnild. 
Beneath  the  foot  print  of  the  barbarian's  war-horse,  the 
grass  withered  and  never  revived.  It  was  but  a  type  of  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  soil  ;  and  after  the  teinpett  had  lain 
waste  every  vestige  of  the  extraordinary  culture  which  had, 
as  it  were,  drained  and  impoverished  the  land  it  lay  fallow 
tor  ages  before  it  was  again  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  colonization  of  America  was  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  picture.  The  race  that  had  destroyed  now  came  for¬ 
ward  to  civilize  and  humanize.  The  Goth  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  courser’s  hoof  crushed  every  flower  in  his 
track,  reappears  in  the  seventeeth  with  hts  hand  upon  the 
ploughshare,  and  cities  spring  up  like  corn-blades  in  every 
furrow  which  he  traces  through  the  wilderness.  His  task 
is  but  just  begun.  He  ha.s  but  entered  upon  a  sublimer  mit- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  as  many  centuries  as 
elapsed  before  the  old  world  w'as  ripened  for  his  destroying 
scythe,  ar'*  again  to  be  told  before  he  is  to  enjoy  the  pei- 
feteeJ  fiuits  ot  his  present  liboir. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Advice  to  Mothern. — Never  kiss  your  son’s  wife,  nor  go 
into  your  married  daughter’s  sleeping  room  for  her  candle, 
after  she  has  gone  to  bed. 

Advice  to  young  girls. — Never  marry  a  boy  whose  mamma 
is  afraid  to  have  him  go  on  the  water,  or  whose  papa  can¬ 
not  tell  the  difference  between  the  toothache  and  the  lock¬ 
jaw. 

Advice  to  young  men. — Have  it  fairly  understood  before 
you  wed,  whether  you  intend  lo  marry  an  individual,  or  a 
whole  family. 

Advice  to  parents. — Do  not  let  a  silly  ambition  hazard  the 
happiness  of  your  children,  nor  your  chagrin  at  the  disco¬ 
very  of  your  own  folly  betray  you  into  a  violation  of  your 
obligations. 

Advice  to  indiscreet  people. — Never  hire  a  printer  to  pub¬ 
lish  your  folly  in  a  book,  for  it  is  worse  than  being  hung 
and  paying  the  executioner  forty  shillings. 

Advice  to  babies. — Remain  with  your  mothers  as  long  ns 
you  can,  and  do  not  get  married  before  you  are  out  of  lead¬ 
ing  strings. 

Advice  to  judges. — In  forming  an  opinion  keep  boU%  ears 
open,  and  then  you  can  hear  on  both  sides. 

Advice  to  legislators. — Never  become  the  corrupt  tools  of 
wealth. 

Advice  to  any  one  who  is  pleased  to  receive  it. — If  you  wish 
to  stab  a  person’s  reputalion,  by  imputing  to  him  or  her 
falsehood,  treachery,  and  the  meanest  selfishness,  you  may 
as  well  use  the  naked  dagger  as  to  wreath  the  blade  with 
flowers. 

Advice  to  sentimental  people. — TTie  nsbiest  of  all  sentiment 
is  that  which  springs  from  Sincerity,  Constancy,  Frankness 
and  Forgiveness. 

CHAPTER  H. 

Advice  to  merchants — Advertise,  if  you  would  be  prosper¬ 
ous  and  happy. 

Advice  to  j^iticians. — Collect  the  beta  you  have  made  as 
soon  as  possible,  pay  those  you  have  lost  without  delay,  and 
never  be  guilty  of  such  disreputable  conduct  again. 

Advice  to  the  temperance  party. — Offer  a  reward  for  the 
best  model  of  a  cider  mill. 

Advice  to  the  IVhigs. — Repent  of  your  sins,  promise  to  lay 
no  more  pipe,  pay  your  pew  taxes,  and  behave  like  Chri»* 
tians  for  a  while,  by  way  of  experiment. 

Advice  to  fashionable  people. — Do  not  require  those  in  your 
employ  to  violate  the  Sabbath  bo  their  labor  to  enable  you 
I  to  give  a  gay  entertainment  on  a  particular  evening,  lest 
I  you  become  gray  in  sin. 


The  History  of  China. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

Thiii  IB  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume  of  the 
Evergreen  It  is  supplied  as  usual  with  the  best  provisions 
of  the  literary  market — and  we  hope  that  our  readers  will 
find  them  to  their  taste.  Our  wisheB  to  please  them  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  choice  variety  which  we  oiler  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  set  our  table. 

The  engraving  by  Parker,  represeating  the  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  old  Italian  masters — the  Madonna  and  Child — 
is  suggestive  of  a  thoosand  beautiful  thoughts.  Many 
pieces  have  been  written  ou  this  picture  of  the  Mother  of 
God — with  which  our  readers  must  be  familiar ;  we  wish 
that  we  possessed  the  skill  to  give  them  something  new 
which  would  be  worthy  of  so  lofty  a  theme.  But  as  we 
should  vainly  attempt  to  depict  the  emotions  which  it  must 
excite  in  every  bosom,  we  leave  the  picture  to  speak  for 
itself. 

Our  magazine  has  hitherto  been  a  great  favorite  with  its 
readers,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  continue  so — and 
that  it  may  recommend  itself  to  many  more  friends.  We 
commit  it  to  the  usually  uncertain  waves  of  popular  favor 
with  confidence  ;  assuring  ovrselves  that,  although  it  be  but 
aa  &  toreath  upon  the  waters,  it  must  always  coutinue  to  be 
“  The  EvergreenV 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 

The  Chinese,  in  th<  ir  pretensions  to  antiquity,  completely 
overdo  the  mark.  They  say  that  they  were  the  tir»t  nation  in 
the  world,  and  the  firitt  man  they  call  Poan  Kou,  whose  exis¬ 
tence  they  place  back  an  incredible  space  of  time ;  but  the 
chronologistH  c>annot  agree  in  the  precise  lime  when  Poan  Kon 
was  hi»rn.  The  most  moderate  of  them  reckoning  it  278  319 
years  ago,  and  the  most  extravagant  reckoning  it  96  964  059, 
which  makes  the  trifiinc  dill' rence,  even  among  iheirown 
chronologists,  of  ninety*»ix  million,  sixteen  hundred  and  eiglity* 
five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty  years — verily  a  g<Midly 
space  of  lime,  and  which  makes  our  shun  span  of  something 
like  six  iheusand  years  hide  its  diminished  head.  This  boast 
of  remote  antiquity  will  not,  however,  siand  inquiry,  as  from 
an  exHininaiioii  of  their  own  records,  they  cannot  show  a  re¬ 
moter  antiquity  than  3  987  years,  fur  the  professed  annals  of 
greater  aniiq  illy  are  full  of  conira'lictioiis,  and  evidently  for¬ 
geries  of  later  days  The  only  correx  t  history  they  have  must 
be  computed  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yau,  win*  lived 
3.897  years  ago ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
empire,  when  it  descended  to  him,  had  existed  during  a  period 
of  nearly  ninety  years.  About  2,U5U  years  ago,  the  emperor 
Chi-hoang-ti,  who  commenced  tbe  great  wall,  burned  all  the 
historical  books  and  recrjrds  he  could  find,  that  they  might  not 
be  employed  to  oppose  his  authority  in  the  changes  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make.  1  his  legislator  was  not  content  with  burn¬ 
ing  tlie  bo«>ks,  but  he  at  the  same  time,  t>y  way  of  variety, 
burned  four  hundred  of  ttie  authors;  and  so  strictly  were  his 
edicts  carried  into  effect,  that  very  few  works  older  ihan  two 
thousand  years  now  exist,  in  cumpaiisou  with  the  number  of 
those  in  existence  of  a  later -late. 

Upwards  of  twenty  dynasties,  or  different  tribes  and  fami¬ 
lies,  have  at  different  times  sat  on  the  Cliinese  thrc-^e.  They 
have  been  defeated  by  many  nations,  but  never  kept  long  in 
subjection  by  any  except  tlia  Mandshur  Tariers.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Chi  hoang-ti,  two  hundred  and  Uiirteen  years  before  tbe 
Christian  era,  commenced  tbe  grvat  wall,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
repelling  the  invasion  of  neighboring  nations.  It  proved, 
however,  but  a  feeble  affair  before  the  Tartars,  who  contiiiual- 
yi  poured  over  tbe  wall  during  the  continuance  of  famine  or 
turoalt.  The  last  of  these  invasions  was  duiing  the  reign  of 
Hoiatsong,  a  worthiest  and  indolent  prince,  who  sufi'ered  tiim- 
self  ui  be  completely  led  by  his  servants  and  court  minions. — 
The  consequence  was,  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  joining 
with  the  invaders,  they  overturned  the  monarchy.  Alter  tlie 
deposition  of  Huia-tsong,  eight  different  parties  fought  for  tbe  I 
auvereigaty  uf  the  **  Flowery  Empire,"  but  these  were  soon  I 


reduced,  by  the.  natural  conseriuences  uf  such  a  slate  of  things 
to  only  two,  and  finally  to  one,  headed  by  a  military  adven 
turcr  of  the  name  of  Li,  who,  possessing  himself  of  the  pr«>- 
vinces  uf  Ho-naii  and  Sheu-si,  proclaimed  himseli  Emperor  uf 
I  Cuiiia. 

I  After  the  usurpation  of  Li,  be  committed  the  most  dreadful 
!  ravages.  He  attacked  Cuif-uiig,  the  capital  uf  Honan,  and  in 
I  order  to  reduce  it  to  oLedience,  smldeiily  cut  the  dykes  of  ihe 
I  Yelluw  River,  and  drowned  3U0,000  of  the  inhabitants.  iVf- 
i  terwards,  he  mat  shed  boon  Pekin,  and  such  was  the  supite- 
I  nsss  of  the  emperor,  that  be  knew  nuiliing  of  bis  appruaL-k 
I  until  the  whole  city  was  in  tlie  power  of  the  invader,  whtn 
<  retiring  into  the  garden  of  Lis  palace,  be  cut  of  his  daughters 
'  head,  and  than  suspended  himself  on  a  tree,  an  example  whirh 
'  several  uf  iiU  minions  immediately  followed,  preferring  to  Ue 
thus  by  their  own  hands,  to  falling  into  the  power  of  the  saii- 
guinary  and  victorious  Li. 

The  Emperor  Li  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy  peace,  fir 
I  another  military  adventurer  uf  the  name  of  Ou-saung-guey,  rf- 
I  fused  to  acknowledge  his  auihurity.  upon  which  Li  marcheda 
I  stiong  body  of  troops  u|)on  a  fortified  town  w  here  Ou-sauni- 
guey  had  shut  himself  up,  and  where  he,  finding  that  he  cuori 
I  not  resist  the  fon'e  brought  against  him,  entered  into  an  li- 
!  luince  with  the  Mandshur  Tartars,  whose  king  readily  cunt) 
to  his  assistance  at  the  head  of  80,000  warriors,  forced  Ud 
usurper  to  raise  the  siege,  afterwards  pursued  him  us  far  $ 
Pekin,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army,  that  he  was  forcel 
I  to  abandon  the  thtone,  and  to  relite  to  some  obscure  retreat 

After  T-supg  te,  the  king  uf  the  Mandshur  Tartars,  had  a» 
siste<i  his  friend  Oa*aaung-guey,  he  began  to  think  of  improw 
ing  the  victories  be  had  gained  by  turning  them  to  his  owii 
account,  and  no  sooner  uinved  at  Pekin,  than  lie  commenced 
making  preparations  fur  ascending  the  Chinese  throne.  Thce^ 
were,  however,  cut  short  by  death,  la  his  last  moments  he 
declared  his  son,  then  six  years  old,  Emperor,  and  the  election 
being  confirmed  by  the  grandees' of  the  empire,  he  assumed 
i  the  name  of  Tchuntchi,  duly  occupied  tbe  Celestial  throne, 

I  and  was  tbe  founder  uf  the  twenty-second,  or  pruseut  dynasty 
of  Cbi''ese  monarchs. 

j  Tchuntchi  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1644.  He  is  re 
I  ported  to  have  bwen  a  prince  of  great  abilities.  He  encourag'  d 
!  the  Jesuits,  but  at  the  same  time  took  cure  to  check  their 
I  interme<fdling  in  the  affairs  of  his  government.  Along  with 
I  his  possession  of  the  throne  a  considerable  part  of  Great 
I'artary  was  anited  to  the  Chinese  empire,  but  the  Turiars 
!  have  not  changed  the  Chinese  laws  and  constitution;  on  ihu 
!  contrary,  they  have  rather  modified  their  own  prejudices  to 
I  tho-e  of  the  Chinese.  In  1771  and  1772,  another  bianch  of 
!  the  Tartar  family,  goaded  on  by  oppression,  lo  tbe  amount  of 
'  some  millions,  left  their  set)  iements  under  the  Russian  guvern- 
I  ment,  near  the  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  after  undergoing  the  must 
i  incredible  bard. hips  iii  an  eight  muntlis’ journey,  duiing  which 
I  their  number  was  reduced  to  less  thanone-foui  ih,  they  arrived 
I  on  the  plains  that  lie  on  the  frontiers  of  Carapan,  and  ofieied 
j  themselves  as  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Emper<ir.  At  this  time 
I  Kien-long  had  sat  on  the  throne  thirty-six  years  He  received 
[them  graciously, fill nished  them  with  piuvisiuns,  clothes,  and 
;  money,  caused  the  wounded  and  sick  to  he  attended  to,  and 
'  allotted  to  each  family  a  poriion  of  land  for  agriculture.  In 
\  1773,  another  immense  hand  of  Tar  ars,  from  the  borders  uf 
the  Caspian  and  Pains  Moetus,  made  their  appearance,  a.nd 
were  treated  as  the  former  body.  Such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Chinese  Emfieror  was  no  doubt  humane,  and  difi'erent 
from  the  usual  course,  hut  any  one  who  reads  the  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  transaction,  will  easily  trace  theraceptiuu  these 
bands  experienced  more  to  fear  than  charity. 

At  evvry  period  of  their  history  the  Chinese  hav«  been  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  admission  of  strangers  into  their  kitigdein,  and 
every  embassy  to  them  has  most  signally  tailed  in  its  object; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  has  been  partial  trading  with  them  for 
many  centuries. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman  empenir,  sent  ambassadors 
to  China,  by  whose  means  a  proscrilied  trade  was  established, 
and  existed  to  the  13th  century.  From  that  period  until  1634, 
the  trade  of  China  was  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch;  but  in  1634,  pursuant  to  a  license 
granted  by  Charles  I.,  the  English  opened  their  first  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  with  the  Chinese,  and  since  then  their  sitaa- 
lion  in  the  country  has  exposed  them  to  continued  and  fiagr  nt 
acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the  last  of  which  was  tbe 
seizure  and  destruction  of  opium  valued  at  two  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  fur  which  the  English  governnawnt  has  demanded 
satisfaction. 


